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INTRODUCTION 

I MAKE no foolish claim to relate the whole history of the French 
people in a single short volume/ All I should wish to attempt is to 
explain by what series of transformations the population of France 
in past ages has become the French nation of to-day. 

It has been my main preoccupation to indicate the origin of 
those conditions of life, sentiments, ideas, usages, and institutions 
that have seemed to me to form the essential substance of French 
life. I have tried to indicate at what time, in what place, and for 
what reason they came into existence; I have sought to distinguish 
what originated in France from that which has been added to it 
through imitation or the influence of foreign lands. I hope by this 
means to succeed in disentangling what may be called the native 
tradition, and separating it from extraneous importations. 

If I had ventured to follow my own feelings, I should have taken 
as my title ‘A Sincere History of the French Nation’, thus empha- 
sizing the spirit in which I have worked. Those historians of the 
first two-thirds of the nineteenth century to whom is due the forma- 
tion of French history as taught in the schools and familiar to the 
cultured public have distorted its perspective in two respects. 

In the first place, the records which they used all came from men 
belonging to the privileged classes - ecclesiastics, lawyers, and 
fighting-men, who took little interest in the mass of the population 
beneath them and had little knowledge or understanding of its 
conditions of life. Almost all these men were in personal relation 
with the official authorities, the clergy, the Crown, the Parle- 
ments, and the great nobles, and unconsciously tended to exagger- 
ate the part played by the great - their virtues, their mtelligence, 
and, consequently, the eflScacy of what they decreed for the real 
life of the nation. This tendency has impressed itself upon modern 
historians and turned history into a panegyric of the official 
authorities, in which the life of the inhabitants of France scarcely 
finds a place, During the most recent times, a distorted bias has 

^ For the convenience of English-speaking readers who are not very familiar 
with the events of French History, I am indicating the most important dates at 
the head of nearly every chapter. 
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been imparted to history by -the political passions of the historians 
themselves. 

In the second place, up to the sixteenth century the records pro- 
vide us with a knowledge of the facts that is incredibly incomplete 
and fragmentary, and, with regard to those points which are most 
important for the understanding of a society, they usually leave us 
in utter darkness or else shed but a feeble gleam of light. But 
modern historians, possessed by the ambition of offering their 
readers a complete account, have filled up the gaps either with 
legends, arguments based upon rash generalization, or conjectures 
disguised under the form of abstract formulas or metaphors. It is 
this biased and inaccurate history that has obtained a footing 
among the cultured public alike in France and abroad. 

The work carried on for the last half-century, with a far groatt^r 
abundance of records to deal with and far more prudent methods 
of criticism, now makes it possible to rectify the previous presenta- 
tion of the past, and this is what I have attempted to do. In order 
to obviate false impressions, it has seemed to me indispensable, at 
least for each period previous to modern times, to indicate the 
nature of our evidence, the precise points upon which it throws 
light, and the gaps existing in it, in such a way as to define pre- 
cisely the extent of our knowledge and also of our ignorance. I 
have not ventured, however, to supplement tlicsc indications by 
a bibliography of the documents, or even of the published works 
on the subject; neither the publisher nor the public would have 
tolerated such a thing. 

Even within these limitations, the undertaking remains a fairly 
rash one, and I think I have a sufficiently long experience of 
historical work to perceive the difficulties that it presents and the 
objections to which it is open. The most serious of these is that it 
compels me to violate the fundamental rule of historical method, 
according to which every assertion ought to be accompanied either 
by the piece of evidence supporting it or else by a reference to the 
work in which it had previously been proved. But to conform to 
this I should have required several thousand volumes, for every 
passage in this book, sometimes even every phrase, sums up the 
whole work of some scholar. By renouncing the whole mechanism 
of proof, I expose myself defenceless to the attacks of critics. 

It has been necessary to select among the crushing mass of 
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ascertained facts and consequently to sacrilice some of them. I 
have adopted it as my principle to retain those which have seemed 
to me most characteristic of the life of the nation or else most 
important by reason of their consequences. But there is no rule 
for forming a sure estimate either of the importance of a fact or 
of its character; the choice therefore remains a personal one, and 
open to the reproach of arbitrariness. Nor am I any better able 
to justify the choice of examples cited in order to give a living 
impression: I even fed that readers may find the examples too 
infrequent to enliven an exposition, too many passages which 
may produce the impression of being in too general or abstract 
a form. 

Since it has been my intention to retrace the whole course of 
a people’s evolution from its remotest origins, it has appeared to 
me necessary to treat of all periods and aspects of its life. But in 
determining how much space to allow to each period or class of 
facts I had no guide as to the relative importance of these save 
my own personal judgment; here again my decisions may appear 
arbitrary, and the proportion between the various parts and the 
whole will necessarily remain open to dispute. 

It may be considered that I have devoted too much attention to 
politics. It is my conviction that political authority and political 
accidents have always played the leading part in the evolution of 
the French people; but all such convictions are based upon im- 
pressions of too complex and personal a nature for it to be possible 
to justify tliem by proofs. 

Readers in the habit of noting the very powerful reaction of 
economic facts upon contemporary society may consider that I 
have allowed too little space to economic lilfe. I could find a valid 
excuse in the lamentable paucity of records of an economic 
character, which are so incomplete and firagmentary that it is 
rarely possible, without risking serious error, to extract from them 
any general opinion with regard to any particular region or period. 
I prefer to confess that the effects of economic forces seem to me 
to have been far smaller in the days when there was no such 
thing as capital, credit, or business on a large scale. Economic 
life in those days consisted mainly in the technical processes of 
labour, which occupied the greater part of the lives of the very 
large majority of tihe population. I think I have allowed its 
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INTRODUCTION 

i<.gi'riniatp place to the technical side of agriculture, industry, and 
trade. 

I do not apologize for having relegated literature, the arts, and 
science to a secondary position; it is only too certain that their 
effect upon the mass of the nation, which was barely cognizant 
of their existence, cannot have been great. On the contrary, I fear 
that I may have yielded to routine in allotting them too much 
space. 

I need fear no censure for having attributed a highly important 
effect to religion. But I regret that I have been able to treat only 
fragmentarily and very incompletely of the facts of everyday life - 
housing, food, clothing, furniture, private law, customs connected 
with the family and social life, amusements, and forms of cour- 
tesy, which have always been the chief interest in life of the 
enormous majority of men. This is the weakest part of the present 
work, but it was also the most difficult one to fit into a general 
expos’tion. 

I have laid more stress than is usual in history books on feelings, 
beliefs, habits, and ideas. These are things that cannot be directly 
vouched for by any method that is not open to challenge; 1 am 
therefore conscious of having introduced into my account of facts 
a certain amount of explanation which risb being stigmatized 
as personal conjecture. I have not felt it possible to avoid this risk, 
which is inherent in all historical work; for it seems to me im- 
possible to understand men’s actions without arriving at some 
idea of their motives. 

English readers, accustomed to see history treated in the form 
of biography, will be disappointed at finding so few details about 
famous people. It is not that I deny the action of individuals upon 
the life of peoples; on the contrary, I consider it decisive at times of 
crisis and have even scandalized the sociologists by maintaining 
the importance of personal accidents. Thus I have not omitted to 
draw attention to a large number of persons who, in their very 
varied spheres, have left a mark upon the evolution of French life. 
But the narrow limits of the present work have not left me sufficient 
space for any attempt to recount their adventures or analyse their 
characters. 

I have made no attempt to present any new facts; but by bring- 
ing together facts already familiar, though hitherto treated in 
10 
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isolation, I believe I have arrived at novel explanations, and the 
main object of this book is to explain a process of evolution. 

I am sure of having proceeded without any ulterior motive and 
with the sole aim of setting forth the nature and sequence of those 
facts which seem to me to have governed the evolution of the 
French people. I do not deny that I have experienced those 
impressions of sympathy or repulsion inevitably aroused by the 
spectacle of human actions; but I am sufficiently aware of my 
sentiments not to allow them to distort my judgment either of the 
character of the facts or of their importance. 

Since I have always made it my rule to say frankly what I think 
about the past, by presenting it as I interpret it, I have sometimes 
had the experience of finding myself in contradiction with that 
version of the history of France that has been adopted as part of 
the French educational system. I am therefore prepared for the 
charges of presumption and of arriving at my conclusions without 
due consideration; but one reproach I am certain I have not 
merited - that of having wilfully strained after paradox. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS POPULATION 


No date can be assigned either for the Bronze 
Age or for the coming of the Gauls. 


c. 600 B.c, Marseilles founded by Greek colonists. 

390 „ Capture of Rome by warriors from Gaul. 
123 „ Creation of a Roman province in the south. 

58-50 „ Conquest of Gaul by Caesar. 


The evolution of a nation depends upon the material conditions 
under which it has lived In order to understand the successive 
states through which the French nation has passed, we have 
to start by obtaining an idea of the country in which its formation 
took place and the population out of which it developed. Hence 
the study of this process of development, which is the proper 
function of history, has as its preliminary condition some know- 
ledge at least of facts falling within the sphere of other branches 
of knowledge: those concerning the country itself, which belong 
to the domain of geography, and those concerning its population, 
which belong to that of anthropology and ethnography. 


JTHE COUNTRY 

The land in which the formation of the French nation took 
place has produced an effect upon that nation both by its natural 
features, which have determined the mode of life of its inhabitants, 

^ This does not mean that the evolution of a people is determined by natural con- 
ditions alone - that is, the nature of the land, known as ‘environment’, and the 
nature of the inhabitants, known as ‘race’. The same environment does not react 
in the same way upon all populations, the proof of which is that very different peoples 
have followed one another upon the same territory. Nature only produces her effects 
where man knows how to rnake her do so. There has riways been coal in Pas-de- 
Calais, but there were no miners till 1850; there have always been iron-mines in 
Lorraine, but there were no metal-workers till 1890; Brittany has always had a 
seaboard, but there were no Breton sailors until the seventeenth century. Similarly, 
a population may adopt a way of life different from that of the ancestors of its race: 
the English, a seafaring and industrial nation, are descended from a population 
which was exclusively agricultural. 
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between them, national unity could not be the outcome of any 
natural community of either origin, custom, or language. The 
population as a whole never possessed either a common law or a 
common speech, and to speak of a Trench race’ argues a total 
ignorance of anthropology. France, then, has never possessed 
either ethnographical or linguistic frontiers: her frontiers have been 
merely geographical or political and have been formed only very 
slowly and by a series of accidents. In those very parts in which 
France appeared to be separated from neighbouring countries by 
natural barriers - from Italy by the Alps, from Spain by the 
Pyrenees, from England by the Channel ~ the neighbouring popula- 
tion or state has overflowed these natural frontiers ■“ the Spaniards 
in Navarre and Roussillon, the Italian State from Piedmont to the 
Rhone, the Britons from Great Britain in Armorica. To the north- 
east, where there are no geographical boundaries, France hiis 
never possessed any frontier but an artificial and shifting one, 
which the governments on either side of it have always been 
endeavouring to change. Her frontier is the outcome of ten 
centuries of war and negotiations and has varied incessantly during 
these ten centuries. The theory of ‘natural frontiers’ the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and the Rhine -- baspd on Caesar’s definition of 
Gaul, was advanced in the seventeenth century only to justify 
a policy of aggrandizement. 

The position of France, in contact with the most powerful nations 
of western Europe, necessarily imposed upon her governments a 
fordgn policy full of responsibilities and dangers. 'I’he terms on 
which she was fated to live with her neighbours involved cither 
rival^ wiA other powers or struggles for the possession of the 
frontier territories. At a time when all conflicts or rivalries were 
settled by war, she was bound to live in a state of perpetual war- 
fare. ^ Alternately or in succession she had to wage war on four 
frontiers, against Italy, Spain, Great Britain, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Of all European countries, France has had the 
greatest variety of enemies and has carried on the greatest number 
of wars. 

But war not only dominated her foreign policy; it also decided 
the destiny of her people and the formation of the State, The 
structure of society and the form of government were imposed 
upon the country by invasion and conquest, by the predominance 
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of the martial class and the military power of armies. From the 
warriors of Gaul, from Caesar and Clovis down to Napoleon, 
military leaders have been the masters of France and have shaped 
both her social and her political life. 

5POPULATION OF FRANCE IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

Man has been in existence on the territory of what is now France 
since a very remote age, as is proved by the fossil remains of human 
bones and the hewn stone implements which have been found in 
large numbers both in the lower strata of the soil and beneath a 
thick limestone deposit in caves. The most ancient of these remains 
go back to one of the periods known as the ‘glacial epoch’, when 
part of France was covered with glaciers, and many species of 
animal which have now disappeared lived on the soil of France, 
while the climate was much colder and damper than that of the 
present day; among these were the cave-bear, the reindeer, now 
found only in the cold countries of the extreme north, the American 
bison, and the mammoth, a now extinct species of shaggy-haired 
elephant with very curved tusks. The men of that period were 
certainly acquainted with these animals, for carved reindeer bones 
and drawings have been found in the caves, with strikingly lifelike 
representations of reindeer, mammoth, and bison. But history can 
teach us nothing about these ancient times, known as ‘prehistoric^ 
because they are previous to history; our only information is to be 
drawn from other branches of human knowledge ~ from anthro- 
pology, ethnography, or philology. 

Anthropology studies the human body with the object of arriving 
at a classification of men into races according to their physical 
characters: the form, measurements, and proportions of the various 
parts of the body and head, the colour and appearance of the skin 
and hair. It works upon existing races by observing and measuring 
living persons; when applied to the men of prehistoric times, it 
becomes prehistoric anthropology, which deals with the skeletons 
and skulls found beneath Ae ground or in tombs. 

Ethnography studies the customs of every sort of human group 
living as a society; when applied to prehistoric societies it becomes 
‘prehistoric archaeology’. Its procedure is to examine objects made 
or used by the men of past ages - their buildings, implements, 
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weaponSj adornmcntSj and kitchen refuse and the li aces of their 
settlements. It distinguishes the populations tliat have occupied a 
given area in succession and classifies them according to the ma- 
terial used for their implements. There are, in order of antiquity: 
firstly, hewn or chipped stone, particularly flint, which is charac- 
teristic of the palaeolithic period, or the ‘Old Stone Agc^; 
secondly, polished stone, as found in the neolithic or ‘Now Stone 
Age’. Then come the metals: first copper, soon alloyed with tin, 
as in the ‘Bronze Age’; and then iron, in the ‘Iron Age’. But there 
was no abrupt change from one material to another; it took plac{^ 
by a series of transitional stages. In every age several kinds ol' 
material continued to be used: polished stone implements still 
remained in the Bronze Age, and bronze objects in the Iron Age. 

Philology studies language, comparing the words and forms of 
different languages in such a way as to recognize the common 
language fi*om which they are derived. A few very ancient namc^s 
- place-names of rivers and mountains - have come down to us 
from prehistoric ages, belonging to languages of which there is no 
written record. These survivals sometimes provide the means of 
recognizing what language was spoken in a country in the period 
before the beginning of history. 

The information provided by these three branches of study, and 
especially by prehistoric archaeology, enables us to obtain a 
glimpse of a few features in the life of the peoples inhabiting 
French soil and the general evolution of their civilizatiom before 
the point at which history opens. 

The most ancient inhabitants used for their implements nothing 
but stone, bone, and horn. They dwelt in caves, in which the 
refuse left by them has survived, and lived upon what they ob- 
tained by huntmg and fishing; the remains of their meals consist 
of fishbones and the bones of large animals cracked in order to 
extract the marrow. Their clothing was made of the skins of 
beasts, sewn with bone needles; their adornments were shells and 
the claws or teeth of animals. They were savages, living in small 
bands, as is the way of peoples living by the chase. 

We have no means of calculating how long this sort of life went 
on on French soil. We do know, however, that the Age of chipped 
Stone lasted a very long time, and must have extended over hun- 
dreds of centuries. Some archaeologists have even estimated it at 
20 
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more than a hundred thousand years; for we can watch the gradual 
improvement of the implements and ornaments from the most 
ancient deposits down to the most recent, and, slow as progress 
was during those ages, such marked differences are to be found 
that it is possible to divide the Age of chipped Stone into at least 
half a dozen periods, each of which is connected with the name of 
a prehistoric site in France - Saint-Acheul, Chelles, Aurignac, 
Solutrd, La Madeleine, Le Mas-d’Azil. The latest of these periods, 
dating back from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand years, are 
remarkable for their carvings, drawings, and paintings of animals, 
which are surprisingly lifelike. 

Up to the present time no transitional stage has been discovered 
between the implements of the palaeolithic age, or Age of chipped 
Stone, and the neolithic, or Age of polished Stone; these two classes 
correspond to two fundamentally different modes of life, which 
suggests that two different races occupied the soil of France one 
after the other. 

The Age of polished Stone is known to us mainly from the finds 
made, on the one hand, in tombs scattered over the whole of 
France and, on the other hand, on the shores of certain Swiss 
lakes in times of drought. The men of the neolithic age can be 
distinguished from those of the palaeolothic age not only by the 
material of which their instruments are made, but also by the 
essential conditions of their lives. They no longer lived by hunting 
or fishing, but cultivated cereals: rye, barley, millet, and wheat, 
which they were able to turn into flour, for they possessed mortars 
for pounding grain; and it is most probable that they lived upon 
pottage or unleavened cakes. They had all the domestic animals 
the possession of which has remained to the present day one of the 
essential characteristics of life among the civilized peoples of 
Europe: the sheep, cow, goat, pig, horse and dog. These plants 
and animals were not to be found on the soil of France before the 
neolithic period; and since they had their origin in eastern Asia, 
it seems certain that they were introduced into France by peoples 
coming from Asia. 

These peoples knew how to spin wool and linen and weave 
them into stuffs which they used for making their clothes; and 
they knew how to make ropes and nets. They made vessels of 
rough pottery, turned by hand and fired in ovens. No traces of 
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their dwellings remain except the stone foundations of a few round 
huts of very scant dimensions; but on the shores of the Swiss lakes 
there remain thousands of piles made of tree-trunks hewn to a 
point and stuck into the bed of the lake as supports for the wooden 
platforms on which stood the dwellings of this people, who also 
possessed axes of hard polished stone, which served them both for 
cutting wood and for fighting. 

They gradually gave up the use of polished stone, which was 
replaced by metals without any abrupt transition. The metals 
which first make their appearance in the most ancient deposits 
are those which are easiest to extract from the earth and work: 
gold, which occurred in a pure state in the river-sand and was 
used for purposes of ornament; and afterwards copper, which was 
used for implements. Next copper was alloyed with a small 
quantity of tin to make bronze, which throughout the whole 
duration of the Bronze Age continued to be used for almost all 
objects: axes, spear-heads, knives, bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
clasps for garments. Hundreds of thousands of these have been 
found in tombs, or in the hiding-places where they had been 
placed by the owner, for at that time no articles of furniture 
existed in which they could have been bestowed for safe keeping, 

The most striking remains of this period arc the great monu- 
ments composed of blocks of unhewn stone and known by Breton 
names, because the most famous of them are preserved in Brittany, 
Many of these consist merely of a single block of stone standing 
upright upon a pointed end, and known as a menhir. Some of these 
are isolated, others standing in one or more rows. The greatest 
of these ‘alignments’ is on the plain of Gamac, running down to 
the shores of the Atlantic; this formerly contained several thousand 
blocks of various dimensions. The most important monuments, 
known as dolmens, are tombs; the dolmen consists in a straight 
passage formed of two parallel rows of stone blocks, faced with 
flat slabs and ending in a chamber used as a burying-place. 
Similar tombs are to be found in all countries bordering on the 
sea, from Syria, through northern Africa, to Spain, France, and 
England. The dolmen is a monument of the same order as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, which were royal tombs. Hence the use of 
such burying-places was common to all the peoples to the south 
and west of the Mediterranean, As in the Egyptian tombs, tlie 
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dead were buried with their weapons, ornaments, pottery, and 
utensils, and the tomb was so arranged that it was possible to 
introduce food into it. 

The great care which these peoples devoted to burying their 
dead in these solid structures, and providing them with the objects 
necessary during life, proves that they considered it necessary to 
take care of the dead and believed them capable of feeling the 
same needs as they had done during life, as though their life still 
continued in the tomb. A large number of charms or amulets - 
small symbolic objects used to avert ill fortune ~ has been found 
in the tombs. These peoples, like those of the East, dreaded the 
power of evil spirits, against which they defended themselves by 
means of objects possessing the virtue of averting evil influences. 
Thus the most ancient and spontaneous beliefs seem to have been 
an awestruck respect for the dead, and the fear of ill luck; and 
these have continued to be the most deeply rooted in the mass of 
the French population. 

We have no direct evidence bearing on the social organization 
of the peoples belonging to the ages previous to the Iron Age, but 
the traces of their handiwork provide us with at least one piece of 
information: to cut down thousands of tree- trunks and stick them 
firmly into the beds of lakes, or to carry the enormous blocks 
forming the menhirs and dolmens to the spot and erect them, a 
great number of men were required, working in concert beneath 
the direction of a single strong authority. Hence these peoples 
must already have been grouped in strictly disciplined tribes, 
obeying leaders possessed of an authority backed by force; it is 
these chiefs who are to be found buried with their weapons and 
ornaments. 

So far no trustworthy method has been discovered of estimating 
the duration of the ages preceding the Iron Age. The only exact 
date at which it has been possible to arrive has been by means of 
objects bearing the name of an Egyptian king; but no objects of 
this kind have been found in France. In the East the use of bronze 
seems to go back to between 3,500 and 3,000 years before our era; 
in France it may have started towards the thirtieth century before 
Christ and lasted for about two thousand years. We have no 
evidence as to the duration of the neolithic age, which must have 
been even longer, authorities hesitating between thirty and fifty 
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centuries j or even more. France ha-s therefore been inhabited for 
at lea^t eight thousand years by a settled agricultural population, 
closely attached to the soil, capable of carrying out constructive 
operations on a large scale, and Hving in conditions somewhat 
similar to those in which the country population was still living 
in the Middle Ages. All that we have left of this people, which 
was already half-civilized, consists of material objects; we do not 
know what language it spoke, and cannot even give it a name. 

The use of iron, a metal far harder to work, started in Egypt 
about the fifteenth century b.c. It was first used as a rare metal 
for ornaments and afterwards for weapons. It made its appearance 
in France about the tenth century B.c. and seems to have come 
from the east by way of the Danubian regions, where, at Hallstatt, 
in Austria, more than a thousand burial places have been found 
containing iron weapons. During the Iron Age, which lasted 
from the tenth to the second century b.c., iron gradually took the 
place of bronze. At that time the tombs were built of stones 
covered with a layer of earth and were round in shape, like a 
mound, being known to us as tumuli. These arc very numerous, 
especially in the north-east of France, and resemble those found 
scattered over the east of Europe, throughout the whole of Ger- 
many and the south of Russia. Swords, belts, and necklaces of 
iron have been found in them, and occasionally a war-chariot. 

The finds which have been made in prehistoric burial-places 
are supplemented by information about this Iron Age drawn from 
history. We know that these iron weapons were those of the war- 
like peoples known to the Romans as the Gauls - a people already 
known to history. 

JPOBULATION OF FRANCE IN THE TIME OP THE 
GAULS 

The most ancient information we possess about the population 
of France in the time of the Gauls has come down to us from the 
Greeks, and does not go back further than the fifth century B.C, 
The most ancient city of which we have any knowledge is Mar- 
seilles - in Greek, Massilia - founded about 600 b.c. by Greeks 
coming from Asia, Other Greek colonies were afterwaids estab- 
lished along the shores of the Mediterranean, from the foot of the 
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Pyrenees to the foot of the Alps. At that time France was inhabited 
by several races known by different names, and differing pro- 
foundly from each other in origin, customs, and language. 

In the south-west, towards the Pyrenees, lived the Iberians, who 
also formed the population of Spain. So far as we can judge from 
their language, of which we know only a few words, it differed 
radically from all the other European languages, which would 
seem to suggest that this race did not reach that region by way 
of Europe. 

To the south-east, towards the Alps, lived the Ligurians, who 
also formed the population of the region stretching from the 
Italian slope of the Alps to the sea. The Greeks allege that they 
had formerly occupied the land on the other side of the Rhone. 
We know hardly anything of their language; we do not even know 
whether it belonged to the European family of languages. One 
termination, -uscus (feminine, -usca)^ derived from the Ligurian 
language, survives in a large number of place-names in the regions 
of Genoa and Piedmont in Italy and is also found under a French 
form in certain names in Provence (such as Manosque)^ or even 
as far afield as the Jura (as in Mantoche.) Certain French scholars, 
appealing to a tradition handed down by the Greeks, have alleged 
that the Ligurians once formed the population of the whole region 
stretching as far as the English Channel, and have believed it 
possible to recognize in them the race living in the Bronze Age. 
They have even spoken of a ‘Ligurian Empire’, which they think 
may have extended over the whole territory of France, and the 
current speech of which may have been that of the Ligurians. 
If this be so, then the names of rivers, which are very ancient and 
of unknown origin, would be Ligurian. But these are merely 
conjectures. 

V^at is certain is that in historic times the greater part of France 
was under the domination of the peoples known to the Greeks as 
Keltai and to the Romans as GallL Their language is now extinct, 
but some hundreds of words belonging to it have been preserved - 
enough to enable us to affirm that it was related to languages 
spoken in Great Britain and Ireland, such as Welsh and Gaelic. 
It belonged to the group of so-called ‘Celtic’ tongues, a branch of 
the great Indo-European family of languages, spoken throughout 
almost the whole of Europe. These languages must go back to 
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an ancient common speech, from which were also derived the 
ancient languages of Persia and India. Philologists consider that 
the separation between them probably took place before the 
sixteenth century b.c. 

Although the Gauls were a people that existed in historic times, 
we know very little about them; we possess no documents written 
by them, except a few inscriptions of quite an insignificant charac- 
ter in the Celtic tongue, but written in the Greek alphabet. All 
that we know of them has come down to us from foreign peoples, 
the Greeks or Romans, and almost all of it dates from the closing 
days of their life as an independent people. Our information 
consists of a few half-legendary accounts of wars included in the 
compilations of inferior historians, a few remarks by the Greek 
geographers and the naturalist Pliny the Elder, the fragments of 
a Greek traveller Posidonius, who described the habits of the war- 
like peoples of the Marseilles region towards the end of the second 
century b.c., and, chief of all, the account of the conquest of Gaul 
written by Juhus Caesar. In short, what we know about tlic Gauls 
is due mainly to the general who fought against them. 

The number of inhabitants is unknown to us. For the region 
between the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine, included by Caesar 
under the common designation of Gallia, it has been variously 
estimated at between four and six million inhabitants. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that Gaul possessed a settled agricultural population 
far more thickly settled than that of Germania beyond the Rhine, 
and produced so much corn that Caesar’s army was always able 
to obtain its supplies in the country. 


5ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLES OF GAUL 

The population was not united in a single nation. Within the 
bounds of what he calls Gaul, Caesar distinguishes peoples of three 
kinds: the Aquitani between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, the 
Gauls between the Garonne and the region to the north of the 
Seine, and the Belgae between the Seine and the Rltine. The 
Aquitani, split up into quite small mountain tribes, seem to have 

^ The numbers of fighting men given by Csesar do not provide a sure basis for 
calculating the popiilation; for Roman generals were in the habit of exorbitantly 
exaggerating the numbers of the armies opposed to them. 
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been Iberians, having no connection with the Gauls. The Belgae, 
who had come from the east about the third century b.c., do not 
seem to have differed from the Gauls either in customs or in Ian- 
guage, except that they had remained more warlike. The Gauls, 
who still occupied the greater part of the country in the time of 
Caesar, had been one of the most martial peoples of the ancient 
world, whose sway had extended over a large part of central 
Europe. 

There was a tradition that about the fifth century b.c. bands of 
armed men had set out from the land of the Bituriges, who owned 
the great iron-mines of the region of Bourges, and conquered the 
whole of northern Italy, henceforth known to the Romans as 
Cisalpine Gaul, as well as the whole of southern Germany as far 
as Serbia and Hungary, where place-names belonging to their 
language have survived. In the third century other bands had 
invaded the Balkan Peninsula, making their way as far as Greece, 
and founded the kingdom of the Galati in Asia Minor. The 
Brythons, or Britons, who had occupied England about the fifth 
century and given it the name of Britannia, were closely akin to 
the Gauls both in customs and in language and continued to keep 
up relations with them. 

Neither the Gauls nor the Belgae had ever formed a nation. Their 
territory was divided up among a number of small tribes, each 
having a name of its own and obeying a different chief, and so 
independent of one another as to wage war amongst themselves. 
Caesar applied to them the terms used in Italy of the small sovereign 
State, calling ^Qxapopulus (people) or civitas (city). About eighty 
of these may be counted. Each people had a fortified enclosure 
on its territory, usually on a steep hill, which served as a refuge in 
time of war. The walls of the enclosure were made by fitting 
together blocks of stone and great beams. 

The territory and population of these little independent states 
were very unequal. Not to mention the tiny tribes of the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, most of them were hardly larger than a modern 
French department. This is true of the tribes on the banks of the 
Loire and in the region of the Channel, and of the Belgic tribes 
of the north-east. Those of the south and centre were the largest; 
but those in the south - the Volcae in Languedoc, the Salyes in 
Provence, and the Allobroges in Dauphin^ were subdued by 
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Rome as early as the second century b.c. and replaced by Roman 
colonies. In the time of Caesar tlie most powerful of them e.xtcndcd 
across Gaul from the east to the Atlantic •“ the Senoiu^s, the Lin- 
gones, the Sequani, the iEdui, the Garnutes, the Leinovic'es, the 
Pictones, and the Santones ~ each possessing a territory eciuivulent 
to two or three modern departments. 

Here we find the most ancient basis of the organization of the 
French nation, consisting in the apportionment of the soil of 
France among the Gaulish tribes, thus establishing the territorial 
divisions, each of which has become a permanent unit. These 
territories of the Gaulish tribes have lasted for twenty ctmturics, 
in the form first of ecclesiastical dioceses and afterwards of feudal 
provinces, and are preserved, almost unchanged in area and 
boundaries, in the French departments created in 1789, in which 
the site of their chief town still remains as the capital. The largest 
of them - for instance, Poitou or the Limousin - have been split 
up into three departments, and the smaller ones have been united 
to form a single one ~ as among the Pyrenees and Alps and in 
Normandy. Half of these territories still remain to-day in the form 
of departments. 

The people and the town had each a distinct name: for instance, 
Lutetia was the capital of the tribe of the Parisii, Avaricum of the 
Bituriges. A few names of towns have survived, stick us Rouen 
(Rotomagus), Bordeaux (Burdigala), or Toulouse (I'olosa). But 
most frequently the name of the town has disappeared, the name 
of the people having been transferred to the town and still re- 
maining attached to it - as in the instance of Paris and Bourges. 
With the exception of the cities of the great industrial regions, 
Marseilles (a Greek colony), and Lyons (a Roman colony), the 
chief cities in France - Paris, Rouen, Nantes, Bordeaux, T’oulousc, 
Reims, and Amiens - are old Gallic towns. 

In addition to the town which formed the centre of the tribe, 
there already existed large collections of dwellings known to the 
Romans by tlxe Latin name of vicuSf almost all of which have become 
small towns. The outlying country was subdivided into districts 
known to the Romans by the Latin name of pagus, whence the 
French word pays. A few of these survived throughout the Middle 
Ages, but most of the pays (the memory of which has been handed 
down in popular speech) do not seem to go back to a Gallic pagusi 
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many of them refer simply to an agricultural region of a uniform 
nature, as, for example, the Gatine or the Beauce. 

Each tribe formed a small independent state, subject to a single 
autliority organized according to a political system that varied; 
sometimes it was an hereditary chief loiown among the Romans by 
the Latin name rex (king), sometimes a council of nobles referred 
to among the Romans by the Latin name senatus^ sometimes 
even an elected magistrate known by the Gaulish name of vergo- 
bret But whatever persons composed the government, the struc- 
ture of society was aristocratic. The upper class called by Caesar 
the rich or the equites (knights) was certainly made up of great 
landowners, for at that period land was the only form of wealth; 
the mass of the people, known as the plebeians, was made 
up of agricultural labourers and artisans and was relegated to an 
inferior status compared by Caesar to that of slaves. Hence the 
country must already have been divided up into great landed 
estates, on which a noble family lived surrounded by a dependent 
group of servants and peasants, who tilled the soil for the benefit 
of their master. These estates, each of which consisted of a village, 
surrounded by a territory with fixed boundaries, seem to have been 
in existence before the period of Roman domination, under which 
they are known by the Latin name of villa. Very frequently they 
bore the name of their owner, followed by the Celtic suffix -ac, 
which became in French either -ai (as in Savenay) or -y (as in 
Savigny, Issy, Clichy) . They continued to exist during the Middle 
Ages in the form of parishes, which were transformed into com- 
munes by the Revolution of 1789. Thus the estates of the Great 
Gaulish landowners may well be the foundation of the communal 
organization of France, just as the territory of the Gaulish tribe 
has remained the foundation of its departmental organization. 

5MANNER OF LIFE OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
GAUL 

The material existence of the inhabitants of Gaul differed in 
several respects from that of the ancient Mediterranean peoples, 
and these differences have become permanent among the French 
nation. Their principal crop was grain - wheat on good soil, rye 
on the poor soil of the granitic districts - and their chief food 
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bread. When mills driven by a waterfall look the place of the 
hand-mill, as happened before the close of the Roman Em])irc, 
the water-mill, which was now a neccssaiy appendage of every 
great estate, became one of the characteristic featnres of the French 
country-side, and the miller was a person of importance in the 
village. 

In the south the ploughing necessary for the cultivation of corn 
was still carried out by means of the little whcelless plough or 
araire [aratrum) of the Mediterranean lands, but in the heavy soil 
of northern France the wheeled plough with a ploughshare or 
coulter (French, coultre) for turning up the earth soon came to be 
employed. 

While the flocks in the warmer regions consisted chielly of sheep 
and goats, the Gauls preferred to breed cows and, abovt^ all, pigs, 
the flesh of which latter was to remain up to the nineteenth century 
the only meat eaten by the country population. It was from Gaul 
that Rome learnt the use of hams and of the products of the pig. 
In the Mediterranean lands cooking was done with oil, as it still 
is in Provence, but Gaul used for preference butter and lard. 

While the Mediterranean peoples dressed in pieces of stufl', 
floating or draped, in Gaul the costume of men was adapted to 
the form of the body; it consisted of two garments, one of which 
covered the body from the neck down to the legs and has (U)mc 
down to our day in the form of the peasant's blouse, or smock. 
The other garment, which covered the whole of the lower part of 
the body, was known by the name o^hraccts {braies, or breeches), 
which lasted down to the nineteenth century in the country 
districts. (The Romans, who were unfamiliar with this garment, 
gave the name of Gallia hraccata to the land beyond the Alps which 
is now France.) While the Mediterranean peoples wore sandals, 
the Gauls wore wooden shoes, the use of which has been handed 
down in the sabots that still seem a characteristic feature of French 
life to the northern peoples. 

The religion of the Gauls is but little known to us, and only 
from a few sculptured representations of their divinities, accom- 
panied by inscriptions giving their name, all dating from the period 
of Roman domination. We can find in them no cult common to 
the whole of Gaul. Of the divinities whose names are known to us, 
the most extensively worshipped seems to have been Teutates, 
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whom the Romans assimilated to Mercury; he was worshipped on 
high places ~ as, for instance, on the Puy-de-D6me, where the 
remains of a sanctuary have been found. The chief objects of 
worship were the local divinities, who were venerated as super- 
natural powers attached to certain places - a mountain top, a 
forest, a river, or spring ~ for instance, Borvo, the tutelary deity 
of Bourbon. These spots, hallowed by the presence of a hidden 
divine power, became sanctuaries where the population gathered 
together on feast-days according to a fixed tradition. These sanc- 
tuaries and festivals, adapted in later days to the purposes of 
Christianity, were to remain one of the permanent foundations 
of the religious life of the French nation. 

This spontaneous religion consisted of rites, without doctrine or 
clergy. The Druids, whom we know chiefly from the accounts of 
them given by Csesar, were a very powerful association performing 
sacrificial functions, practising divination, and acting as judges. 
They possessed a secret religious doctrine; but they did not found 
a common religion and were suppressed by the Roman governors 
as early as the first century of our era, without leaving any trace 
behind them. 


5the ancestors of the french population 

At this point arises a question the bearing of which on the history 
of the French nation is of capital importance. From what population 
are the French descended? Are their ancestors the historic peoples 
known as the Gauls and speaking a Celtic language? Or the 
prehistoric peoples of the Bronze Age, or even of the neolithic age, 
of whose language and name we are ignorant? This question can- 
not be solved by history, or even by philology or ethnography. 

The name borne by a people does not tell us to what ancestors 
it traces its origin; it often does no more than designate the masters 
ruling over the people, and is merely a political expression: the 
Roman Empire was the empire subject to Rome, and the kingdom 
of the Franks was the domain of the Frankish kings. As for lan- 
guage, this docs not depend upon race, but is a product of educa- 
tion; a Negro child will speak French if he has been brought up in 
Martinique, or English if he has been brought up in Jamaica, 
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and history knows many populations which have changed their 
language. 

Even ethnography is no sure guide to origin; for tlic customs of 
one people may be imparted to another - Gaul, for instance, 
having adopted the usages of Rome. The descent of a people 
depends upon neither its history, its language, nor its cnstom.s, 
but is a fact of a physiological order, which anthropology alone 
is equipped for studying. 

Anthropologists have attempted to clas.sify the peoples of Europe 
by observing the physical characters of living individuals in such 
a way as to bring together in a single group and uiiclcr the same 
name those presenting the same combination of physical features. 
The first fact they have established is that tlic large majority of 
Europeans living at the present day display an incohoront jumble 
of features belonging to different types, so tliat we do not know 
under what group to classify each individual; a mixture of features 
may be observed in the same person which may arise from crosses 
between parents of different races. And however far back we may 
go by means of prehistoric archaeology, we may still find in the 
same burying-place skeletons of different types and of mixed types; 
from which we may conclude that, even in prehistoric limes, there 
were no peoples of pure race in Europe. 

To arrive at a classification of these peoples, the greater part of 
which are too mixed for it to be possible to place any one of them 
in a distinct category, anthropologists have been reduced to con- 
ducting their operations upon that minority of individuals only 
which presents a combination of features all of which belong to 
one and the same clearly defined type. By this means they have 
managed to distinguish three principal varieties in Europe, also 
known as races. In order to determine how these races arc dis- 
tributed over the surface of Europe, they have tried to establish 
in what proportion the characters proper to each race are to be 
found in the inhabitants of different countries. This process has 
resulted in a recognition of the fact that the three races are dis- 
posed in three zones, going from south to north. In the south the 
‘Mediterranean’ race extends along both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean - a short people with long heads (dolichocephalic),^ very 

1 There are some specialists who now no longer consider the form of the skull - 
so long regarded by anthropologists as an essential feature - to be a permanent 
character belonging to a whole race. * 
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dark-complexioned, and with black hair and eyes. The centre is 
occupied by the ‘Alpine* race, round-headed (brachycephalic) 
and brown-skinned, with brown hair and eyes. In the north alone 
is found the ‘Nordic* race, also known as ‘European* because it is 
peculiar to Europe; a very tall, powerfully built race, with long 
heads, blue eyes, fair hair, and white skin. 

Hence there is no relation between the races of Europe and its 
languages, for they are distributed on a contrary plan: the races 
in three zones going from south to north, the languages, on the 
other hand, in three zones going from west to east - the Celtic 
in the west, the Germanic in the centre, and the Slav in the east. 
But the earliest classification of languages was made at a time 
when anthropology did not yet exist, and made on a basis of lan- 
guage by philologists who used racial terms to distinguish groups 
of men speaking the same language. Thus they gave currency 
to such expressions as ‘Celtic race’, ‘Germanic race*, ‘Romance 
race* - applying them to definition of race terms which have only 
a philological significance. 

The present population of France exhibits a very heterogeneous 
mixture of the three races of Europe, most individuals in it showing 
features proper to different races - as, for example, blue eyes with 
black hair. The French are a cross-bred people; there is no such 
thing as a French race or a French type. Only by attempting to 
determine in what proportion the characters of the different races 
are to be found in the inhabitants of each region has it been poss- 
ible to distinguish three regions in France in each of which the 
characters of one of the three European races often predominate 
slightly in the inhabitants: in the south the Mediterranean race, 
in the centre and west the Alpine race, and in the north and east 
the Nordic race. 

. What relation do these three types of population in the France 
of the present day bear to the peoples of Gaul? The population 
of the Mediterranean type may be descended from the Ligurians 
and Aquitani (Iberians), who were descendants of peoples of 
unknown name existing in the Bronze Age, combined with Latin- 
speaking coloni^ or settlements of ex-soldiers; but these coloni were 
not recruited in the Latin region of central Italy, so that the 
expression ‘Latin race’ is a monstrous abuse of language. 

It is in the more extensive region in the centre and west, where 
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the predominant type, with chestnut hair and brown or grey eyes 
and of medium stature, is more akin to the Alpine, that Geesar 
places the tribes of the Gauls. But the Gauls, as described by 
Greek and Latin writers, were very tall, fair-haired warriors with 
blue eyes and white skin, great fighters, eaters, and drinkers, and 
fond of getting drunk. This portrait would be suited to a Nordic 
people, but hardly answers to the physical or moral character of 
the population of the centre and west, which is vciy different from 
the Nordic peoples and corresponds most closely to what foreigners 
nowadays consider to be the French type. If warriors of the Nordic 
type were the ancestors of the French of the centre, then their 
descendants must have completely changed in type, which is 
hardly credible. But Caesar tells us that there was among the 
Gallic peoples an aristocracy of ^knights’, and a lower class of 
agricultural labourers. It is more probable that the warriors of 
the Nordic type described by the ancients formed an tipper class 
which arrived during the Iron Age and superimposed itself upon 
a population of peasants descended from peoples of unknown 
name dating from the Bronze Age perhaps even from the 
neolithic age. Hence French school textbooks arc wrong in 
teaching school-children that their ‘ancestors the Gauls’ were tall 
and fair, for these children are not descended from Nordic 
warriors, but from the peasants previously settled on the land. 
All it is legitimate to tell them is that their ancestors spoke the 
Celtic language introduced by the Gaulish warriors. 

As for the population of Nordic type in the north-cast of France, 
though it inhabits the region occupW by tlxe Bclgic peoples whom 
Strabo says to have been very similar to the Gcrmani, wc cannot, 
all the same, regard it as being descended from the Belgse; for the 
land was depopulated by invasions, and the population renewed 
by invaders speaking a Germanic tongue. Not till then was the 
composition of the French population completed. It was in the 
main the barbarians from the north who introduced into France 
the Nordic type - that of the Franks who occupied the whole of 
the north-east. This has been preserved among the Flemish, who 
have continued to speak the language of the Franks; while the 
purest Nordic type appears in Normandy, where it undoubtedly 
has its origin in Scandinavian ancestors iiown as the Norsemen, 
or Northmen. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

A.D. 177 Mart3n:dom of Greek Christians at Lyons. 

312-24 The Emperor Constantine proclaims himself a Christian. 

5 DOMINATION OF ROME 

The splitting up of Gaul among small independent tribes came 
to an end when these made their submission to a single authority, 
that of Rome, the establishment of which took place in two stages. 

Before the end of the second century b.c. the Romans subdued 
the whole of the Mediterranean region, from the Alps to the Py- 
renees; for they required it to maintain communication between 
Italy and Spain, which they had already conquered. About 1 20 b.c. 
they organized the country into a single ‘province’ known as 
Gallia Narbonensis (in French, the Narbonnaise)^ the eastern portion 
of which has preserved the name of Provence - the Province {pro- 
vincia). Here they founded a number of colonies peopled by 
veterans, all of whom received equal portions of land. This in- 
volved the creation of a foreign population of small Latin-speaking 
landowners, and caused the disappearance of the tribal divisions 
and even the names of the ancient Gaulish tribes. Ancient towns 
bearing Greek or Latin names remained so numerous that even 
to-day every department in the south contains several of them, 
that of Vaucluse, for instance, having six: Avignon, Orange, 
Carpentras, Vaison, Apt, and Gavalion. 

The greater part of Gaul remained independent and was con- 
quered in the middle of the first century b.c., after eight years of 
wars and massacres. This was the personal achievement of Julius 
Csesar, who came to Gaul and there created the devoted army 
which he required for the purpose of seizing the supreme power 
in Rome. The small Aquitanian tribes submitted without resist- 
ance. The Gauls and Belgse resisted valiantly, but each tribe 
acted separately on its own initiative, some of them even allying 
themselves with Rome. They were defeated one after another by 
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the Roman armies^ which enjoyed a luiited command, n^gular 
discipline, magazines of stores, and siege and transport trains. 
The submission of the Gauls appeared almost comphHe when the 
Roman army, which had encamped in the heart of th(^ cotintry, 
was threatened by a general revolt, uniUng most of the tribes in a 
military league against the foreign invader and led by Vhn'cinge- 
torix, a chief of the Arverni who had served iii the Roman army 
and whom, by a sort of retrospective patriotism, French historians 
of the nineteenth century have tried to rt^prestmi as thci national 
hero of Gaul. 

The defeat of the Gauls decided the fate of the land onc(i and 
for all. For five centuries the whole territory of France was sub- 
ject to the unchallenged domination ofRoine. 'nds was its first 
form of unity, which was still, however, far from b(nng a national 
one, for it was merely one part of a far wider unit, including the 
whole of the lands bordering on tlie Mediterranean and common 
to all the peoples of the civilized world, with the exception of 
those of India and China, 

The nature of Roman dominion was expressed in its name, tm- 
perium, which signifies military command. It was an tinliniitcd 
power, on the model of that of the head of the Roman ai'my, 
known as the ‘power of life and death*. It mm wielded in the name 
of the Roman people by the emperor, who was not an hereditary 
sovereign, but a single ruler appointed for the duration of his life. 
In the eyes of the Gauls he remained a foreigner, resident outside 
the country and represented only by military delegates, whose 
duty it was to govern in his name. 

Gaul was too large to be governed by one man and was there- 
fore divided into several provinces. At first these were only four 
in number: the ancient province of Gallia Narbonensis and three 
others, each of which corresponded roughly to previous groups 
of tribes: Aquitania, Gallia Geltica or Lugudunensis, so called 
from Lugudunum (Lyons), its capital, and Gallia Belgica; to 
these were added the two provinces of Upper and Lower Ger- 
mania, formed of the lands on the banks of the Rhine, in which 
were stationed the troops whose task it was to defend this frontier. 
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^INTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF THE ‘CIVITATES’ 

The power of the emperor was absolute and centralized, but 
there were very few agents to exercise it in Gaul, each governor 
having with him only a small group of officials and a body-guard, 
or cohort, consisting of about a thousand soldiers. Though sub- 
dued and disarmed, each of the Gallic tribes retained its own local 
government and social organization. All that the Empire re- 
quired of them was that they should pay the taxes due to Rome, 
and refrain from making war upon one another; it did not inter- 
fere in their internal affairs. The result of this regime was the 
cessation of those wars between neighbouring tribes which had 
hitherto been the normal rule in Gaul, and the establishment 
tliroughout the whole Empire of the pax Romaria, or ‘peace of 
Rome’, which ensured security of existence and work, facilitated 
transport and commerce, and enabled foreigners to settle in the 
country. 

Gaul was not colonized by veterans of the Roman army, as the 
neighbouring Mediterranean province had been. But once the 
leaders of the Gallic armies had disappeared, the aristocracy of 
great Gallic landowners was all that was left to govern under the 
supervision and with the assistance of Rome; and it gradually 
organized the government on the model of Rome and of her 
colonies. Like Rome, the territory of every tribe was governed 
by magistrates elected for a year and bearing Latin titles, and by 
a senate known by the Latin name of curia, formed of the owners 
of landed estates. The government had as its centre the chief 
town, known by the Latin name of civitas (city), in which were 
concentrated all the public buildings. Rome received money 
from her subjects, but dispensed none to them; the magistrates, 
recruited from among the rich families, bore the expense of public 
buildings and festivals as a sign of their local patriotism. 

Following the example of the Romans, the rich acquired the 
habit of owning large bodies of slaves. These were either prisoners 
of war, sold into slavery according to the custom of the ancients, 
or children born of slave-women or deserted by their parents. 
Some of them were employed in their master’s house in domestic 
duties or in making the things needful for the use of the household; 
others worked in the fields as labourers or shepherds. Their lives 
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were subject to the whim of their master, who might have them 
flogged, imprisoned, branded with red-hot irons, or even put to 
deadi. We have no information as to the proportion of slaves to 
the free-born population of Gaul. 

5roman civilization 

Roman domination produced a change in the language of Gaul. 
Latia, as spoken by the Romans, was the only oflicial language 
used in public business, the only written language used in books, 
and the language in which trade with other parts ol' the Empire 
was carried on. It soon became the speech of the upper (iasses, 
the only tongue spoken in rich families and cities. It ended by 
becoming the language of the people as a whole, and this popular 
Latin, which differed considerably from the literary Latin used 
by the Latin authors, developed by a long process of evolutifm 
into the Roman language of the Middle Ages, which found a 
continuation in modern French. Only a very few words, su<‘.h, for 
instance, as hec (beak) and roc (rock), have passed into French from 
the Celtic language, which lingered on in tlic country districts 
and was still being spoken in the fourth century, in the days of 
St. Jerome, 

Progress in the material conditioas of life had been very slow 
since the neolithic age. At the time of the Roman conquest the 
mass of the people were still living a very wretched life, dwelling 
in huts with no chimneys or windows and impossible to light or 
heat, sleeping on heaps of boughs or straw, and having no utensils 
but those of wood or rough pottery. Ihc life of the rich scarcely 
differed from that of the poor, except in their more abundant food 
and richer ornaments and weapons. Wc have no evidence as to 
the condition of women; wc can only imagine their life, shut up 
in cramped, cold, or smoky huts, absorbed in the hard, tedious 
toil of pounding com and preparing the men’s food. The Gauls 
were still in the condition of the peoples called by the Greeks and 
Romans ‘barbarians’; they could not read and had neither arts, 
literature, nor sciences, 

The Romans introduced into Gaul the habits of ancient civiliza^ 
tion accumulated during thousands of years by the peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean subject to the empire of Rome, the material 
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arts of life brought from the great cities of those Oriental kingdoms 
which possessed the most ancient civilization, Egypt and Chaldea, 
where the technique of the crafts of building, furnishing, weaving, 
metal-work, dyeing, tanning, glass-making, and mosaic had been 
developed. They also brought such practical inventions as writing 
in alphabetical characters, gold, silver, and bronze coinage, 
surveying, the division of the circle into 360 degrees, the division 
of time into years and months and the week of seven days, each 
sacred to a planet bearing the name of a divinity and surviving 
to the present day in the French names of days, which are derived 
from the Latin - lundi being Monday, or the moon-day, from Ima 
the moon-divinity; mardi (Tuesday) being the day of Mars, etc. 
From the East, too, came the olive tree, which became acclima- 
tized in Provence, and the vine, which spread over the greater part 
of Gaul; before the close of the Roman Empire there were famous 
vineyards in the Bordeaux region, on the banks of the Rh6ne, 
and even on the banks of the Moselle. 

Jgreek origin of intellectual 

CIVILIZATION 

To the material civilization of the East the Greeks had added 
the creations of the mind: science, philosophy, literature, and the 
arts, whose origin is shown by their Greek names, which passed 
through Latin into French, as into the languages of all the other 
countries of Europe. The sciences still bear Greek names: mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, anatomy, and all systematically organized 
studies, such as philosophy, logic, grammar, rhetoric, politics, 
history - not to mention names of modern creation, such as 
physiology and psychology, or the custom of forming all names of 
new sciences by the use of the suffix 4 ogy, so that they are popu- 
larly referred to as ‘the ologies’. Greek names are also used to 
designate such medical operations as diagnosis, prognosis, surgery, 
autopsy, and the processes of intellectual work, such as criticism, 
method, theory, practice, scepticism. 

The whole of modern science is still infused with the Hellenic 
spirit - the spirit of observation, reason, and criticism, inspired 
by the desire to get to the very bottom of things and determine 
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their general character, refusing to .stf>p[K*d^ by n'spect for 
authority or the power of tradition even religitnis tradition; 
Greece was the original source of thought as ii thing independeut 
of religion. The names of music and potttry ant alsc^ ( *r(t(tk, us well 
as those of the principal classes of literature, such its epii^, lyric, 
drama, tragedy, comedy, the theatre. And tijough painting, 
sculpture, and architecture are rcretTcd tt> jjy Latin muiK's, it was 
the Greeks who provided tlic models for all tliese jirts and civnited 
the types of antique beauty. Thus Hellenii; science, letters, and 
arts furnished the most lasting bitsis of French inUdlectiial unity. 
It was by first translating and allerwards iiniUiting th<^ literary 
works of the Greeks that the Latin writers of Italy succeeded in 
creating a Latin literature, made glorioii.s by the luuniis ol' Gicero, 
Virgil, Horace, and Tacitus. This literaturi^ lu^viu* reached the 
great mass of the population of Gaul, whitdi posesssed no im;itns ol 
learning to read or write; the schools of G aid wi-re never anything 
but luxurious establishments reserved fur the sons of rich families. 
But the study of the Latin writers, whose works hecame the 
medium of instruction, formed the backgrountl of culture for the 
aristocracy which governed the peoples of Gaul. 

5 R 0 M A N A R C H I T E 0 T U R K AND HOMAN LAW 

The Romans introduced into Gaul the ttKihnical i>rocesses of 
their architecture, the only original art created in Italy, They no 
longer used marble, as the Greeks had tlone, but stone and even 
baked brick, bound together by a very strong mortar made of 
lime and sand, known as Roman cement. They hud discovered 
the art of constructing a vaulted roof which would not collapse, 
and used it to erect arches and domes which enabled them to 
build enormous structures and bridges ol' great length, 

The cities of Gaul were adorned with public buildings con- 
structed on Roman models: temples, triumphal arches, circuses, 
theatres, and solid ramparts strengthened by square towers. They 
possessed great buildings containing hot baths {tkemts) and long 
aqueducts for bringing water. The rich landowners built them- 
selves great luxurious dwellings adorned with columns, marble 
slabs, and mosaics, on the model of Roman villas, Gaul was 
covered with a system of roads constructed in the Roman fashion, 
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with a few layers of stone and cement, which were carried over 
the rivers by means of bridges with several arches. The Roman 
monuments, imposing in their massive strength, were so solid 
that a few of them have survived undamaged, especially in the 
south (for instance, the Maison Garrde at Nimes, the Arena at 
Arles, the theatre at Orange, and the aqueduct known as the 
Pont d’Arc). A number of others survive as majestic ruins, and 
the surface of France is scattered with remains of Roman walls, 
bridges, aqueducts, roads, villas, and tombs. 

Roman architecture is carried on in the use of vaulting in French 
Romanesque and Gothic, while Roman methods of fortification 
were continued in the castles of the Middle Ages, which still bore 
a Roman name, castellum being the diminutive of castrum (a fortified 
camp) . 

The Empire also endowed Gaul with Roman law. This was no 
longer the old national law of the ancient Romans, a rough and 
inhumane system based on tradition and composed of rules and 
symbols applied with a rigorous respect for form, regardless of 
justice or humanity; it was a system of law slowly built up by the 
judgments of the magistrates who tried suits between Romans and 
non-Romans, which they decided in accordance with the customs 
common to the Mediterranean peoples. This law had been per- 
fected and reduced to a system by the Oriental jurists of the third 
century of our era, who were disciples of the Greek philosophers. 
This law, which was Roman only in language, developed into an 
international law, based upon general principles of reason, equity, 
and humanity, and was an epitome of the whole juridical thought 
of the antique world - so much so that it has been called ‘reason 
reduced to writing’. It survived down to the Revolution, under 
the name of ‘the written law’, in all the southern regions of France, 
as far north as Auvergne, and is in part incorporated in that part 
of the French Civil Code which deals with property and contracts. 

5the late roman empire 

In the third century of our era this regime of peace and local 
autonomy, subject to the remote supervision of Rome, was upset 
by an acute crisis, the causes of which are still in dispute. We know 
but little about it, and tliat from the scanty information provided 
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by very bad historians; but wc know that, starting in 235, it lasted 
for nearly half a century, and that the Empires cin<‘,rged from it 
transformed. The frontier forces defending tiu^ Fmipir<j against 
the barbarians fought among themselveij, eac^h f>r th(;ni trying to 
make its own general emperor; for a time there wtu’e aetiially 
several emperors at once. The barbarians tut>k advantage of this 
to force their way into the Empire. Warlik(^ i\u\ Franks, 

the Saxons, and the Alamanni, whose names now nl^lk^^ tludr ap- 
pearance in history - invaded Gaul, ravaged the country-side, 
destroyed the towns, and massacred the inhabitants. 

The Empire was saved by tlic generals of the Armi(\s of the 
Danube, old soldiers who had risen from the ranks to become 
emperors, rough, unlettered men, living simph^, active, and 
vigorous lives. They repelled the invuchn's and rcstortxl the 
Imperial authority, while changing the system of government. 
The emperor ceased to be a Roman magistrate and became an 
hereditary monarch on the model of the ancient kings of the East, 
surrounded by a numerous court and venerated with a ceremonial 
symbolic of servile submission, everything which touched his 
person being regarded as sacred. He governed by means of a 
permanent staff of officials organized in a hierarchy, and bearing 
titles of honour which varied according to rank, siu-h as illmlfis* 
simus, darissimus, etc. 

The provincial governors no longer had any troops under their 
command and were now no more than civil oflit'iaKs, whose task 
it was to carry on the administration and dispense justice. The 
emperor stationed military commanders on the frontiers with the 
title of dux^ or leader; while he sent men from his own entourage 
to supervise the administration of the cities, with the title of 
comes, or companion, which was also conferred upon high officials. 
This is the origin of the titles of duke and count (the French 
comte) which have been handed down through the last fifteen 
centuries. 

The old provinces had been seen to be too large for a single 
governor and were now split up. At the end of the fourth century 
there were seventeen of them in Gaul, containing in all a hundred 
and fifteen civitates, Gallia Lugudunensis, for instance, being sub- 
divided into four new provinces, referred to by numbers. But 
the towns which were the capitals of these civitaUs had decreased 
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both in size and in population; instead of expanding freely, they 
had shrunk within a narrow ring of ramparts as a defence against 
aggression. Lutetia, the chief town of the Parish, had withdrawn 
to the island in the Seine which stiU bears the name of the Cit^, 

Money had become so scarce that in the third century silver 
coins were struck containing as much as nine tenths of copper. 
In order to keep up his army and pay his officials, the emperor 
raised the taxes considerably and caused them to be levied more 
rigorously, demanding contributions in kind of food, clothing, and 
other stores, billeting troops and requisitioning transport on a 
system some features of which continued into the Middle Ages. 
His subjects endeavoured to evade these burdens by abandoning 
their houses; so in order to keep them there, the Government 
forbade them to change their place of residence or profession. 
Every man was kept permanently in the same walk of life, and the 
son was forced to succeed to the position of his father. 

Society now came to be divided into hereditary classes, sepa- 
rated from one another by almost impassable barriers and living 
under widely different conditions. At the top was the aristocracy, 
from which were recruited the Imperial functionaries, formed of 
a small number of great landowners possessing lands the area of 
which might be as much as a hundred thousand acres, each living 
in his villa furnished with every luxury known to that age, and 
surrounded by a throng of domestic slaves. The richest of them 
were granted the title of Roman senator and bore exalted titles 
of honour. Below them came the free plebeians, composed 
chiefly of artisans, shopkeepers, and men without a profession, 
all living a poor and dependent life in wretched dwellings. Lowest 
of all came the mass of slaves, subject to the despotic will of their 
masters, and having no legal right to possess or purchase any- 
thing, marry, or have a family. 

This regime, known as the Late Empire (in French as the Bos 
Empire^ or Lower Empire), made the burdens weighing on the 
population still more onerous. By preventing any man from 
changing his walk in life it had widened the gulf between class 
and class; it accustomed subjects to passive obedience to an 
absolute power, and rendered them indifferent to public affairs, 
which had become the exclusive business of the official class. 
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5CHRISTIANITY IN CAUL 

Into this stagnant society, accustomed to passive obedience and 
incapable of resistance, the Empire introduced in the fourth 
century a foreign religion brought from the East. Like all the 
other countries of Europe, Gaul had never known any but rudi- 
mentary religions made up of practices and beliefs handed down 
by tradition, without any general body of doctrine, religious in- 
struction, or authority. The priests were merely the guardians 
of the sanctuaries whose duty it was to carry on die cenanonial. 

Two kinds of rites of different origin had lingered on in Gaul. 
Those performed in connection with the interment of the dead 
were intended to prevent them from causing alarm to the living, 
and form the origin of that belief in ghosts and haunted houst^s 
which the Church has preserved in the form of a belief in the 
spirits of the departed. A similar scase of fear was the origin of 
such practices, intended to preserve people from evil spirits, as 
amulets and the belief in unlucky days. The other class of rites 
was concerned with those natural forces which were imagined 
to have their permanent abode in sacred spots, where they mani- 
fested themselves in the form of supernatural phenomena, and 
especially by acts of healing; in imitation of the example of the 
Greeks, these had come to be represented by idols of human form. 
Certain divinities, recognized throughout a large part of Gaul, 
were worshipped under the names of the Latin gods Mercury, 
Jupiter, and Venus. 

Very different was the religion which appeared in the first 
century in the part of Asia subject to the Romans, where Greek 
ideas had become fused with the religious beliefs of the Kitst. 
Although it originated among the Jewish people, its organization 
took shape in the Hellenistic lands of Syria and Asia Minor, whose 
language was Greek. Its essential ideas were cxprcsscid by Greek 
words, such as Christ, Christian, Soter (Saviour), Logos (the Word), 
angel, devil, apostle; and its sacred boob, the Evangel, or Gospel, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, were written in Greek, Greek 
terms were used to designate the ofEcials of the Church, such as 
the clergy, the episcopal dignitaries or bishops, priests, deacons, 
acolytes, monks, coenobites, or anchorites; its assemblies, such as 
the ecclesiastical organization {ekkleskf or church) or the synod; 
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its territorial divisions, such as the diocese or parish; its practices, 
such as baptism, the Eucharist, the agape or love-feast, hymns, 
catechisms, exorcism, alms, and asceticism; its beliefs - for in- 
stance, dogma, orthodoxy, heresy - and its rules or ‘canons’. All 
these words have passed through Latin into French, and many 
of them into English. The councils of bishops which discussed and 
fixed the doctrine of the Christian Church were held in Hellenistic 
lands and in the Greek tongue; and it was Hellenized subjects of 
the Empire, setded at Rome, and in the cities of Europe, who 
introduced Christianity into the lands speaking the Latin tongue. 
The language of religion was now enriched by the Latin equivalents 
of Greek words, such as Saviour, incarnation, Trinity, commu- 
nion, Host, sacraments, penance, council, and convent, all of 
which have passed in their corresponding form into French and 
English, together with certain others having no English counter- 
part, such as le Verbe for the Logos or Word, from the Latin verba^ 
and the Sainte Che, or Last Supper, from the Latin cena. 

The earliest martyrs in Gaul, those of Lyons and Vienne, who 
suffered for their faith in 1 77, were Asiatic Greeks - for instance, 
the bishop St. Pothinus - and the account of their mart>T:dom was 
composed in Greek. The men venerated as saints who preached 
the Gospel in Gaul before the fourth century were all foreigners, 
and up to the fourth century we know of only a small number of 
towns, almost all of them in the south, that had a community of 
Christians with its own bishop. These facts are the outcome of 
a critical study of authentic lists of bishops, freed from the legen- 
dary accretions which accumulated very much later with regard 
to the origin of the churches of Gaul. 

It was not till the Emperor Constantine proclaimed himself a 
Christian that his religion became an official institutioit of the 
Empire and was adopted by his subjects in Gaul as a consequence 
of Imperial rule, so that the origin and character of Christianity 
in Gaul were quite different from those in the countries of its 
origin. In the East the earliest Christians had been the humble 
people in the towns, and even slaves; a number of passages in the 
Scriptures extol poverty, definitely condenm riches, and threaten 
the rich with a turning of the tables in the next world in favour 
of the poor. The Christian religion, as thus interpreted, may have 
mitigated the hardship of slavery by forcing the Christian master 
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to regard his Christian slaves as brethren in Christ, to treat them 
humanely and respect their marriages, which had the sanction of 
religion. It may also have raised the stat\is of man\ial labour, 
which the Greek philosophers considered unworthy oC a freeman. 
In Gaul, on the contrary, Christianity was imposed from above, 
in obedience to the emperor, who forbad(^ the practice of other 
cults on pain of death; it was adopted by the upper classtis and at 
first produced no change in the social inequality which was an 
established institution. 

5the clergy and the monks 

For a long time the Christian religion remained a purely urban 
one, practised only by the inhabitants of the towns; it was organ- 
ized on the lines of the territorial administration of the Empire and 
modelled upon its absolute Government and aristocratic society. 
The Christian community included the whole population of the 
capital of the cmlas and had as its head the bishop, whose authority 
extended over its whole territory. The bishop was usually chosen 
from one of the noble families of the region and possessed absolute 
power; he presided over the assembly of the laithful, administered 
the sacraments, even baptism and the Communion, imposed 
penances and excommunication, administered Ghur<di property, 
directed religious instruction, and represented the Christian 
body in its dealings with the civil authorities. He was assisted by 
a staff employed exclusively in the service of religion, consisting 
of priests, deacons, and minor officials, known comprehensively 
by the Greek term of clergy {klerikoi), implying selection for a 
special mission. They were appointed and consecrated by the 
bishop with a solemn ceremonial, and formed a class definitely 
set apart from the mass of the people, which was known as the 
laity, from a Greek word meaning ‘the people.* The superior 
status of clerics was indicated by a vigorous metaphor which has 
remained in current use: they were the ‘pastors*, or ‘shepherds’, 
the people forming their ‘flock*, and having no share in the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

Religious persons of a different type had appeared in Gaul 
before the end of the fourth century: these were the monks (from 
a Greek word meaning ‘solitary*). Believing that the world is 
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fundamentally bad, and human nature inclined to evil, they re- 
tired from the world to struggle with their own nature by abstain- 
ing from all that then seemed to constitute the agreeable side of 
life; they even strove to 'mortify the flesh’ by making life hard 
through voluntary suffering, fasting, vigils, flagellations, hair shirts, 
and rigid immobility, these practices being known by the Greek 
name of asceticism, meaning literally 'exercise’. The monks 
assembled in groups in order to lead a solitary and ascetic life in 
common under the authority of a head known by the Oriental 
name of abbot; and they took an oath to observe the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience - that is, to renounce property, 
family life, and liberty. 

The monks had no authority over the faithful, but the super- 
human self-abnegation of which they gave proof by their life of 
voluntary privation made them appear to be beings of a superior 
order, endowed with the supernatural power of working miracles. 
The example of St. Martin shows the prestige possessed by the 
monks of Gaul in the eyes of the people: formerly a soldier, he 
became head of a community of monks and afterwards bishop of 
Tours and was said to have performed miraculous acts of healing. 
A century later he became the most popular saint in Gaul, and 
for centuries sick people continued to throng to his tomb to be 
cured. 

Unlike the ancient religion of the land, the Christian religion 
did not consist in ritual acts alone, but entered far more deeply 
into the life of the faithful. Under the guise of a revealed doctrine, 
demonstrated by miracles, it taught them a general theory about 
the world and the destiny of mankind and inspired them with 
novel sentiments, which may be summed up under the categories 
of 'faith’, the love of God and of Jesus Christ, the expectation of 
a resurrection, the hope of immortality, and the terror of eternal 
punishment. It directed their conduct by forbidding them a 
number of actions called 'sins’ {peccata; French, pichis), and in- 
spiring them with a desire to win heaven by meritorious actions. 
The acts of worship in themselves - baptism. Communion, preach- 
ing, and religious music - aroused a feeling of devotion to Grod. 

Up to the fourth century the emperors had persecuted the 
Christians as being hostile to the religion of the Empire; but once 
they had become Christians, they recognized the authority of £he 
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bishops over the faithful and treated tlicm as high ofBcials, 
granting them exemption from the burdens of State and allotting 
them men and estates, They upheld the clergy and lent it the 
support of armed force against its adversaries. As bishop of lours, 
St. Martin travelled through the country-side with an escort, 
destroying idols and sacred trees. The Imperial Government 
even caused heretical Christians to be arrested and imt to death. 

The clergy was obedient to the absolute authority of the em- 
peror and retained the habits of the Roman aristocracy. U con- 
tinued to take as its models the pre-Christian Latin writers, who 
now began to be known as ^pagan’. In its writings it employed 
the forms of rhetoric taught in the schools of the Latin rhetors, 
who were more concerned with gaining applause than with ex- 
pressing true ideas. This rhetoric no longer possessed the precise, 
clear, concise, and natural form of the Greek orators; it had be- 
come a pretentious, inflated, vague, and obscure language, which 
was to acquire the force of tradition and, handed down through 
the whole of the Middle Ages, become perpetuated in the pulpit 
eloquence of the French Church. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF THE BARBARIANS 
AND THESPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 

418 Settlement of the Visigoths in Gaul. 

443 Temporary settlement of Burgundians in Savoy. 

476 Extinction of the Roman Empire in the West. 

481-511 Reign of Clovis. 

As early as the fifth century the most fundamental bases of the 
fixture nation appear to have been established in Gaul: a fairly 
numerous population, living by agriculture and attached to the 
soil from of old; and a civilization of Greek and Oriental origin, 
narrowed, simplified, and reduced to a Roman form, but com- 
patible with a large number of towns, public buildings, and roads; 
the general use of Latin, which had become the common tongue, 
and of the private law common to the peoples of the ancient world 
and expressed in Latin terms; an intellectual culture confined to 
the privileged classes and consisting chiefiy in the traditions of 
rhetoric with a scanty background of knowledge; and religious 
practices and beliefs of great antiquity, at variance with a foreign 
religion which had not yet permeated the country districts. 

These foundations were completed between the fifth and eighth 
centuries by the establishment of a new population and the spread 
of the Christian religion through the country districts. This is 
the period to which has been applied the term ‘pre-mcdievar - 
a period but litde known to us. The barbarians could not write; 
we possess no documents in their language in which they could 
give direct expression to their sentiments, for all documents were 
composed in Latin and by ecclesiastics. These consist of lives of 
the saints, intended for the edification of the faithful; chronicles, 
almost always of a scanty character; a few collections of formulas 
for the conduct of practical business, and a few collections of 
letters, rather deficient in facts. The most instructive of them are 
the books of customs of the barbarian peoples compiled in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the few authentic acts of the Frankish 
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kings, the acts of the provincial councils, and, above all, the 
Ecclesiastical HistoTy of the Franks written by Gregory, Bishop of 
Tours, at the close oi' the sixth century. 

5the barbarian invasion 

Beyond the frontier formed by tlae Rhine and the Danube, in 
the land which afterwards became Germany, the peoples known 
to the Romans as the Germani had remained independent, warlike, 
and barbarous. They had no towas, built no stone housc^s, tilled 
the soil but little, and led a very simple life without any of the arts 
of civilization. They were not closely attached to the soil, but 
readily migrated, taking with them their families, slaves, llocb and 
herds and settling down again in a fresh place. Thtjy regarded 
war as the only honourable means of existence for a free man,^ 

Like all the other inhabitants of Europe, the Germani did not 
form a single race; they were a mixture of races, with a strong 
admixture of the Nordic type,* tall, fair, and blue-eyed. They 
were no more a nation than were the Gauls; all they had in com- 
mon were their customs and their language, known as the Ger- 
manic tongue, from which modern German is derived. They were 
divided into small sovereign tribes, waging war among thetmolves. 
Unlike the peoples subject to the Roman Empire, they had not 
lost the habit of participation in public affairs: decisions which 
concerned the people were arrived at in the assembly of 
warriors. 

These peoples had a strong bent towards migration and were 
always trying to force their way into Europe, whether for purposes 
of pillage or in order to obtain grants of land in a milder climate 
and with a more fertile soil than that of Germany. As early as 
the end of the second century B.o. two peoples coming from the 
north, the Teutones and the Gimbri, were checked and extermi- 
nated by the Romans in Provence and Lombardy. In the third 

The famous description of the customs of the Germani given by Tacitus 
applies to the peoples at the end of the first centuryj we do not know how far it is 
applicable to the invading peoples of the fifth century, which did not bear the same 
names. 

* The most active peoples, who played a leading part, all came from the northern 
regions of Europe; some -the Franks, Saxons, Lombards, and Suevl (Swabians) - 
from the borders of northern Germany; others - the Goths, Burgundians, and 
Vandals - had even come from the Scandinavian lands before settling in Germany. 
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century peoples with other names, previously unknown in our 
records, ravaged part of Gaul, but for five centuries no barbarian 
people succeeded in establishing itself within the Empire. 

In the fourth century some Germans were admitted into Gaul, 
but with the authorization of the Government. Some of these were 
warriors who had entered the imperial armies singly; at the end 
of the fourth century two Franks, Ricomer and Arbogast, rose 
to the rank of general and had command of Roman armies. Others 
established themselves in groups: some of these were invading 
bands who had been defeated and deprived of their leaders and 
were settled by the Government on great estates depopulated by 
invasion; others were bands of armed warriors who had entered 
the service of the emperor and been settled in the interior of the 
country as garrisons. It has been conjectured that traces of these 
may be recognized in the names of certain French villages: for 
instance, the name Sermaise, or Saumaise, has been taken to 
indicate a garrison of Sarmates. 

During the fifth century whole peoples settled within the Empire, 
bringing with them their king, their arms, and their mode of 
fighting. Not that the barbarians had become stronger: their 
largest armies seem to have numbered no more than a few thousand 
fighting men; the whole army of the Visigoths, which destroyed 
the Roman army at Adrianople in 378 could be contained in an 
enclosure formed of its chariots. But the Imperial Government 
was no longer able to recruit, pay, and maintain armies of pro- 
fessional soldiers and was suspicious of generals of Roman birth, 
who might be tempted to have themselves proclaimed emperor by 
their soldiers. It preferred to take barbarian peoples into its 
service; for they cost less, and their leaders were not likely to 
aspire towards becoming emperor. A time soon arrived when 
the generals of the Empire became barbarians, and the word 
‘barbarian’ became synonymous with soldier {miles). 

Three Germanic peoples settled in Gaul: The Visigoths came 
from the shores of the Black Sea into the Balkan Peninsula and 
then, after passing through Italy and sacking Rome, established 
themselves in the southern provinces by agreement with the 
Government. The small people of the Burgundians, which had 
migrated from the region of the Vistula, first wandered through 
Germany for a long time and then settled down in Savoy in the 
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first place. Small tribes belonging to the great conredcration of 
the Franks entered from the north-east and setih'd m what had 
once been the territory of the Bclga’i, towards the Mctise and the 

barbarians, who first settled on the great estahs allotted 
by the Government for their maintenance and .support, found no 
Roman authority strong enough to resist them. 'I hey behaved 
like masters of the land, ravaging the country-sule. extending 
their settlements, and fighting among themselves, and ended by 
occupying vast territories in which their chiefs took up their 
permanent residence under the title of king, 1 he inhabitcintSj 
accustomed to passive obedience to the military authorititts» seem 

to have made no resistance. ^ ^ 

Before the end of the fifth century the Visigoths, whasc king 
had his residence at Toulouse, had occupied the wlujle irgion 
between the Pyrenees and the Loire and w<'.rc extending their 
sway over Spain. The Burgundians, whose king hud s('.ttled at 
Vienne, dominated the region of the Rhonci as far as Avignon, 
The Franb, who were split up into groups under scvtirul petty 
kings, had advanced as far as the Somme. ^ 

It is this movement of population that is known in France as 
the ‘barbarian invasions’ and in Germany as the ‘migration ol the 
peoples’ {Volkerwanderung) - two terms which give the imiircssion 
of a mighty shifting of population and arc ill suited to a siuTe.ssion 
of small isolated operations, lacking in any unity of plan, due to the 
initiative of a few chiefs and facilitated by tlic disorganization of 
the Imperial Government. 


5effeots of the invasion 

Henceforward there were two different populations living side 
by side in Gaul: the older inhabitants, speaking Latin and known 
as Romans, who preserved the peaceful habits of Roman civiliza- 
tion, but had no authority to govern them beyond that of tht 
bishops; and the barbarian peoples settled in the Empire with 
their families, who retained their own language, manners, cus- 
toms, and mode of dispensing justice and still led a warlike exist- 
ence, We have no data as to the numbers of these populations; 
it is not even certain that the ‘Roman’ population had diminished 
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much in Gaul as a whole. The lasting effects of the invasions can 
only be estimated indirectly, by the origin of place-names, the 
agricultural processes in use, and the type of the French population 
at the present day, which seems to vary greatly according to the 
part of the country. 

In the territory occupied by the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
where the Gallo-Roman population was still in existence in the 
fifth century, not a trace of iht barbarians has been left, either in 
the place-names or in the physical type of the inhabitants. The 
region still bearing the name of the Burgundians, the Burgundy 
of the seventh century, which became the duchy and countship 
of Burgundy, shows a fairly high proportion of inhabitants of 
Nordic type, analogous to that attributed by Latin writers to the 
Burgundians; but dieir origin remains inexplicable, for they are 
not setded in the region round about Vienne in which the Bur- 
gundian people established themselves; on the other hand, we 
know that bands of conquered Franks were established in Burgundy 
in the fourth century. 

In the north-east of France the land had been depopulated by 
invasions to such an extent that the very towns had disappeared, 
and it was resetded by the Franks. Place-names of F rankish origin 
have survived there, scattered among Ladn names, as well as a 
system of dividing die land which was unknown to the Romans, 
but was practised by the Germanic peoples. The proportion of 
individuals of Nordic type to be found there increases as we ad- 
vance towards the region in which the Franks had their origin, 
on the lower Meuse and Scheldt, where the Germanic language 
of the Franks still survives among the Flemings, together with the 
Nordic type. From this we may conclude that the Frankish 
people entered into the composition of the French population, 
importing into it the largest proportion of the Nordic element 
that it contains, though it is impossible to say precisely how far 
this influence extended on the south and west. The probable 
explanation of this difference between the Franks and the other 
Germanic peoples is that in the regions which were still populated 
the invaders were absorbed into the Roman population, whereas 
in the depopulated regions resetdement took place, as usually 
happens in a new country, where the population increases natur- 
ally owing to the large number of births. It is probable, too, that 
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the Franks, who remained in touch with the land of ihcir origin, 
were more numerous than the other barbarian peoples. 

The Visigoths and Burgundians had become Chri.slians before 
entering Gaul, but they belonged to the Aryan sect, whu'h did 
not accept the dogma of the Trinity; and this brought thorn into 
conflict with the bishops of Gaul, all of whom wore orthodox. 
The Franks, however, remained pagans. 

5the kings oe thk franks 

In 476 the barbarian chief in command of tiui warriors settled 
in Italy handed over the insignia of the emperor in Rome to the 
emperor in Constantinople, so that in future there was no longer 
an emperor of the West. The barbarian kings in Caul had already 
ceased to obey the Imperial officials. Each of' them had become 
the head of an independent government, and the UTritory of 
Gaul was split up among a number of masters. 

Towards the end of the sixth century almost the whole of it 
was reunited under a single authority. I’liis was the ])ersonal 
achievement of a Frankish chief, Clovis (Chhjdovtjch), of' whom 
we know little save from the oral traditions collct!ted almost a 
century later by Gregory, Bishop of Tours. Clovis was the king 
of a band of Frankish warriors settled near Tournai, where the 
tomb of his father, Childeric, has been found. Though he had 
remained a pagan, he had the support of the orthtnlox bishoj^s, 
who were hostile to the Aryan kings. He received Christian bap- 
tism and was recognized as king by the Christian and Roman 
populations of Gaul. He disposed of the remaining petty Frankish 
kings by murder and united the whole territory occupied by the 
Franks. He conquered the Germanic tribe of the Alamanni, 
which was invading Gaul from the direction of the Rhine, threw 
them back into Switzerland and Germany, and reduced them to 
submission. He started the conquest of the land of the Burgun- 
dians, which was completed by his sons. He made war upon the 
Visigoths of the south, deprived them of all their possessions in 
Gaul except Languedoc, and threw them back into Spain. He 
ruled over almost the whole territory of Gaul and took up his 
abode in Paris, which was henceforth the favourite residence of the 
Frankish kings and began to play the part of a capital. 
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The family of Clovis, known as the Merovingians, from the name 
of a mythical ancestor, was considered sacred in origin, as a token 
of which all its members wore their hair long; and it was the only 
one which could produce a king acceptable to the Franks. But, 
in accordance with the custom of the Frankish people, the heritage 
of a king belonged to the whole royal family in common; when 
a king had several sons, they divided up his treasure, his fighting- 
men, his estates, and his territory; and if these kings died without 
an heir, their share of territory went back to the survivor. In 51 1 
Gaul was divided among the four sons of Clovis, and, having been 
reunited under Glotaire, the last survivor, was again divided among 
the latter’s four sons in 560. Hence the rule of the Frankish kings 
was not like that of a state governed by a sovereign; there was 
never a ‘Frankish kingdom’ but only ‘kings of the Franks’. 

The king, as hereditary war-lord, called up the fighting-men, 
who were bound to answer the summons under pain of a very 
heavy fine; and he was their leader. Further, he had armed men 
(antrustions) attached to his person, who formed his escort {truste) 
or were known as his ‘people’ (leudes). He owned very extensive 
domains, formerly belonging to the imperial fisc. But the Franks 
were too ignorant and violent to submit to a remote and impersonal 
authority, as had been done by subjects accustomed by several 
centuries of peace and Roman rule to obey the Government offi- 
cials. They could understand none but direct personal relations, 
and would obey none but a leader commanding in person. The 
province had become too large an area for this type of government; 
so the king sent to every city a soldier with the Roman title of 
‘count’ to govern in his name. The count, supported by an armed 
escort, policed the land, dispensed justice, led the fighting-men to 
join the king’s army, and had command of them in time of war, 
as well as levying taxes when the king tried to claim them. 

French and German scholars have debated whether the king’s 
power was absolute or limited by the customary law of the country, 
and whether this form of government was of Roman or Germanic 
origin - the two parties being known as the ‘Romanist’ and 
‘Germanist’ schools respectively. It is recognized that under 
Latin and Germanic names a new system of government had come 
into being, as a result of the new conditions under which the 
Franks found themselves living when they settled in Roman 
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territory. The king’s real power depended upon his own personal 
energy: under an energetic monarch sudi a.s Clovis or his son 
Thierry (Thcodoric) it might be absoluK;; while, under an indolent 
king, or one who was too young, it was very weak; but this was 
not due to the recognition of any rights on the part of the subject, 
or because the Franks had introduced th<j idea ofindivkhuil lilxirty, 
or felt any respect for it; it was simply I>c5cause they aeled at the 
promptings of their passions, olMjyhig when lh (7 i)leiuse(h yet 
capable of threatening or even slaying thtt king in a fit of' rage. 
Murders were frequent in the history of tb(^ Mert>vingian kings. 

5 T H E BRETONS AND T H B A S q V V, S 

The peoples of Germanic speech coming from tlie east were tlic 
most powerful of the invaders, but not the only on<vs. Two otlu;r 
peoples entered Gaul at its two western extremities, creating fresh 
populations in those regions, which for a long tinui remained 
independent of the Frankish kings. 

In the north-west the peninsula known as Armorica, which had 
become so completely depopulated that even th<? place-names had 
disappeared, was occupied between the fifth and sixtli centuriciS 
by groups of families coming by sea front diflercnt points on the 
coast of Great Britain and settling originally in a uuml)cr of differ- 
ent centres. These ncw-comers kept their name of Britt ms (Bry- 
thons, Bretons), which afterwards became attached to tluj country. 
They retained their Celtic speech (akin to tlic ancient iunguage of 
Gaul and to Gaelic), which survives in that part of Brittany known 
as Ha Bretagne bretonnante^^ where it is still spoken and where the 
place-names, and even most of the family names, arc still Celtic. 
They were Christians, and each of their setthunenls became the 
see of a bishop; there were four of these, not counting Vannes, 
which was an ancient Gallic civitas. The Bretons were of very 
mixed race, but the large majority of their descendants are of very 
much the same type as the populations of wostem France. 

In the south-west there was a small warlike pcojilc, known to 
its neighbours as the Vascones, or Basques. Coming from Spain 
across the Pyrenees, it entered the .service of a local chief who in 
the seventh century cast off his obedience to the kings of the Franks, 
assumed the Roman title of dux, and made himself master of the 
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region between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, which revived the 
Roman name of Aquitania. The region of the Garonne still bears 
the name of Gascony, while between the Adour and the Pyrenees 
there is still to be found a population of an original type, character- 
ized by a long face and a very thin nose, which still speaks a very 
ancient language of unknown origin and having no relation with 
any other European language. In this land, known as the Basque 
country, the inhabitants, who call themselves Euskarians, still 
preserve family-names and place-names in their own language, 
as well as their sense of an origin apart. 

JiNFLUENGE OF THE CUSTOMS OF THE FRANKS 
ON THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRY 

The Bretons and Basques have remained, distinct elements in 
the French population, but each of them has carried on a separate 
life of its own, having no effect upon that of the country as a whole. 
It is the Frankish people who have played the decisive part in the 
formation of the French nation, to which they have given their 
name. It is the Franks who gave it the central government which 
served as the basis of its political unity. It was in the region of the 
north of the Loire, in which the Franks were settled, that French 
civilization was to come into being in the Middle Ages. 

In the sphere of justice the Franks still retained ideas and pro- 
cedure which were very different from those of Roman law. Like 
all the ancient peoples of Europe, they practised the right and 
duty of vengeance, known in French by the Corsican name of 
vendetta, because it survived into modern times in Corsica. The 
whole family was responsible for the criminal acts of each of its 
members and had also the right to exact vengeance for crimes 
committed against one of its members, so that the relatives of the 
victim were at war with those of the criminal. This is the origin 
of the private wars which went on up to the close of the Middle 
Ages, As these private vengeances disturbed the peace of the land, 
the authorities, with the object of putting an end to war, imposed 
a 'composition* upon the two families: the offending party was to 
pay the victim or his relatives a sum varying according to the 
social status of the victim and the seriousness of the damage. 
The sum due for a murder, called in Latin 'the price of a man’ and 
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in the Frankish tongue the weri\tiel(I, varied Ihuu tughlcuni hundred 
gold sous for a person about tht^ court of the king to three hundred 
for a man of servile status. The value ofeveu'y part ol‘the body 
the foot, the hand, llu; eye, etc. "Wiui acltuilly fixed by custom; 
the collections of eiislomary laws are full oftlu'-se tariffs of damages. 

In deciding suits the Franks also usixl the pnx’edure known as 
the ‘judgment ol'God’, bas(id on a fading that Uotl would inter- 
vene in favour of the innocent against tin? guilty. When one 
warrior accused another before tlu^ tribunal, the jtitlge inad<^ them 
fight a duel and gave judgment against the one who was defeated. 
This is the origin of the private duel, which was regardixl as a 
‘reparation by arms’ for oirencc.s against lumour. Women and 
penons of inferior status, who could not fight, were foraxl to un- 
dergo the test of red-hot iron or boiling water, known by the Ger- 
manic name of ‘ordeal’ (lire modern German IMnl), th<^ .sentence 
being decided by the result of the test. 

Following the example of their kings, the Franks had gradually 
become Christians, but without changing their nunle of lifi*., The 
bishops complaiiKxt that many of the Franks ktspt up tlu^ practices 
of their ancient religion, sat:rifkes to the old divinllhts and invo- 
cations of them, spells, and divinatitm. In sevtmth ctmtury 
the population of the regirm originally occupied by the Franks on 
the Scheldt was still pagan. 

The Germanic languagt? spoken by the Franks remained in use 
in the region of tlie Rhine; and in the Flemish lands on tin; Scheldt, 
where it has been handed down uninterruptedly. The Frank 
settled to the west, between the Somme and the Loire, in the 
middle of a Romance-speaking population, began to speak Latin. 
Since they very probably spoke it with a very stnmg tonic accent, 
the terminations of the words following the acct^ntuatecl syllabic 
ended by disappearing. 'Fills is luiw French became a language 
without a tonic accent, whereas the tonic accent was jireserved in 
the Romance dialects of the south, as in the other languages of 
Europe. 

The peoples living side by side on the soil of Gaul went on for 
four centuries without mingling, each of them j) reserved its own 
mode of life, customs, and private law. Every man was judged 
in the courts according to his own law - whether Frankish, 
Roman, or Burgundian - but all were bound to obey the orders of 
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the king of the Franks, and it does not appear that the king 
treated his subjects of different nations differently, for many of 
the counts were chosen from Roman families. The Franks, whose 
kings had the power in their hands, continued to be a fighting 
people, loving and waging war, which they carried on against 
neighbouring peoples of a warlike character who had remained 
behind in Germany. The Frankish kings made war upon one 
another, and wars were also waged between families. War had 
become the normal state of affairs, as in the time of the Gaulish 
tribes. The Roman peace had vanished, and with it security. 

The barbarian kings were unable to keep up the conditions 
upon which Roman civihzation had depended. They were not 
even in a position to collect the taxes or carry out public works. 
The towns, ruined by warfare, remained small and wertched, the 
Roman buildings crumbled into ruin; the roads remained, being 
solidly constructed, but trade began to fall off. The names of &e 
Roman currency remained in use: the silver livre (libra) ^ which 
was merely money of account, the gold sou (solidus), weighing 
nearly three grammes and equivalent to the twentieth part of the 
livre, and the silver denier (denarius), equivalent to a twelfth part 
of the sou. But money was scarce, and payment was made in 
kind or in cattle. 

We have very little information about the life led by the Roman 
population, but there is a certain amount of evidence to show that 
it was becoming barbarous. The use of Roman law persisted only 
in the south and the central mountains. It had disappeared not 
only in the north and east, where the Frankish kings had their 
residence, but even in the whole west, where from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages justice was dispensed according to a body of 
customs similar to those of the barbarian peoples. There were 
no longer any schools; the ecclesiastics, who alone still knew how 
to read, wrote an incorrect and barbarous Latin; while the writing 
known as the Merovingian script was becoming almost illegible. 
Barbarous customs were creeping in even among the clergy. The 
bishops, often chosen by order of the king from among the Frank- 
ish families, adopted the manners and sometimes the costume of 
fighting-men; many of them married wives and went to war or 
hunted. Gaul had relapsed into a state of war and was reverting 
to barbarism. 
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When the Franks entered Guul there wert^ no fuinilies of noble 
birth among them except the M(^roviugian.s. Tlu^ king and his 
escort rode on horseback, while most of the warriors lought on 
foot, having no armour atul proUxaed only by tlu'ir shields, their 
weapons being the pike and an axe for htirling, lii the regions 
of the north and cast, towards the Seh(‘l(U, lh(‘ Meuse, and the 
Moselle, where the Franks formed the hulk of' the ])()))ulation, 
all the free men cotiiiniutd to be figliting-rnen and wetn^ stHtlcd 
with their families in the villagtis, each owning enough land to 
live a simple life very much on an equality with the oth(;rs, But 
all the rest of Gaul still preserved tlie system ol' very large estates 
cultivated by free farm<5rs {mloni) or slaves, tiui owiun* olU‘n being 
a Frankish warrior who had been granted the (‘state by liie king’s 
favour as a reward for his servicers and with the objtiet of attaching 
him to the king’s cause. His estates furnlslu'd him with i\u) imxins 
of possessing a costly equipment. The king’s army came to con- 
sist more and more of a body olTiorsemen clad in strong ddensivc 
armour. 

5 W E A K E N I N O OK THE it t) Y A I. I» O W K » 

By the end of the sixth century the gretil hindowncrs, whether 
Roman or Frankish, the king’s houstlu^ld, and his lieutenants, 
the counts, began to stand out in contrast to the nuiss tl' the 
population and, supplemented by the bisluqw, began to form a 
nobility based upon wealth and ofFiee. 'I’his new anHtt)cracy, 
which the chroniclers of the day sometimtts call ])y the I^atin name 
of the optimtes (or highest chiss), became \m and less ready to 
obey the king, who continued to lose |^>wer in proportion as he 
diminished his own domains by distributhig them among his 
entourage. 

By the seventh century the king of the Franks was no longer 
recognized either by the Bretons or by the Romance land south 
of the Loire, which had passed under the sway of a duke, the lord 
of Aquitania. The rest of Gaul had become consolidated into 
three kingdoms: that of Burgundy ^ on the Sa6nc and the Rh6nc; 
the kingdom of the West {Neusim)^ between the Loire and the 
Meuse; and the kingdom of the East {Austrasia), 

The Merovingian £ngs, for the most part young children chosen 
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because of their age, had entirely ceased to rule, so that in each 
of these kingdoms the power became increasingly concentrated in 
the hands of the head of the royal household, whose duty it was 
to give orders to the royal servants and provide supplies for the 
house. It is this official, called in Latin major domus (the great one 
of the house), who is referred to by the moderns under the in- 
correct appellation of ‘mayor of the palace’. The whole of the 
seventh century was occupied in struggles and wars between the 
mayors and great nobles in each of the kingdoms, and between 
the mayors of the different kingdoms. 


5sPREAD of CHRISTIANITY IN THE COUNTRY 
DISTRICTS 

While the population was being to some extent renewed by in- 
vasions, and the civilization of the Empire weakened by a return 
to a state of war, the Christian religion was gaining in strength 
and spreading through Gaul. It had entered the country as a 
foreign religion, strongly stamped with the imprint of the Roman 
character, absolutist, aristocratic, and juridical. The Romans 
took litde interest in those questions of metaphysical theology 
concerning the nature of Christ and the Virgin which had roused 
such passionate feeling among the Greek Christians of the East. 
The things to which they attached most importance were cere- 
monial practices and the observance of the rules of conduct. In 
accordance with the legalistic spirit of Rome, they laid down 
precise rules dealing with Sunday rest, the celebration of feast- 
days, fasts, the confession of sins, penance, and the prohibition 
of marriage between relatives, and tried to obtain the uniform 
application of these to all Christians. In order to meet the need 
which they felt for unity, they demanded a single absolute au- 
thority, and, following the Roman model, they concentrated this 
in a single person, the pope, the bishop of Rome, who, during the 
seventh century, had become in practice the head of an almost 
independent government. Subject to the supreme authority of 
the pope of Rome, the Church of Gaul received its organization 
from the absolute authority of the aristocratic body of bishops. 
Under their direction, and by the aid of the monks, the Christian 
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religion, which had had its origin in the towns, slowly spread 
through the country districts. 

At a time when there were no Christians except in the towns, 
the bishop was the head of the Christian connnimity; there was 
one in the chief town of every dvitaSt as well as in a few fortified 
towns and ports. The list of bishoprics was settled as (uirly as the 
sixth century, and remained unchanged till the <a'eation.s made 
by the Avignon popes in the fourteenth century. 'Ehe l)ishop was 
united to his city by a mystic bond and could not l)e transferred 
to any other see. As a rule, he was a man belonging to a rich and 
noble Roman family of the district. Ih; exercised all the powers 
above enumerated as belonging to the religious authority over 
his clergy and flock, and after the disappearance of tin* inipt^rial 
officials he remained the sole head of tlu^ civil ])o[)ulation, side 
by side with the count, who was the king’s milittiry tk^legatc. 

The bishops of each province continued to hold a.ss<unblit;s, or 
councils, presided over by the bishop of the chief town, or metnh 
polls, hence known as the metropolitan, at whicii the rules to be 
imposed upon the Church were decided, di.sput(\s were settled, 
and measures taken for the maintenance ol'eonumniion and unity 
of doctrine with the bishops of the other pro\'inc.es tind the ])opc, 
the head of the universal Church. Tlic sense of Romuti unity 
survived in the mystical idea of the unity of the ChuiH'h. 

5FORMATION OP PARISHES 

This system underwent a transformation as the inhabitants of 
the territory of the civitates became Christians, a process that took 
place as early as the fourth century in the south, whertj the 
dvitates were more numerous and their territory sniallt^r, while in 
the centre and the west it went on during the sixth century, and 
in the north and east was only completed in the ninth century. 
The bishop would send out from the town priests who.se duty 
it was to act in his stead in places where a chundi had been built 
for the assembly of the faithful. Churches were first created in 
the larger villages, or vid, where there still existcxl a papulation 
of small landownen and artisans; Gregory of Tours mentions 
some fifteen of these in his own diocese. The great landowners 
founded oratories for the use of themselves and those living on 
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their domains, and induced the bishop to attach a priest to them. 
After four centuries of this gradual process, the whole country- 
side had been provided with churches, each served by its priest. 
From the seventh century onward, the territory in charge of each 
priest became known by the Greek name of parish [parochia), 
formerly applied to the territory under the supervision of the 
bishop, which was henceforth called by the Greek name of diocese. 

To provide for the upkeep of worship and the sustenance of the 
priest, the founder of every church presented it with a donation 
of land, and men to till it, which remained the inalienable pro- 
perty of that church. The councils had decided that no church 
could be created without an endowment. Another resource of the 
church consisted of the offerings, or oblations made by the faithful 
in money or in kind, and the dues paid on receiving the sacraments 
or as a condition of burial in consecrated ground, in the cemetery 
attached to the church. 

The church which formed the centre of every parish was dedi- 
cated at the time of its construction to some saint, above whose 
tomb it was sometimes built; a portion of his body or garments 
was sometimes preserved in it as a relic and regarded as sacred. 
In the eyes of the faithful the saint was no mere symbol: he was 
venerated as a real and ever-present being, endowed with super- 
natural powers and known as the patron saint, or protector, 
because he protected his church and parish, averting dangers, 
epidemics, war, famine, and drought, working miracles and per- 
forming cures. The anniversary of his death became the feast-day 
of the village {file patronale) and has remained so down to the 
twentieth century. The worship of the saint united the parish 
in a mystic community under a divine leader and so to some extent 
decentralized the religious authority and conferred a certain 
autonomy on the parish. 

Thus the priest now established in the country became autono- 
mous. At first he had been entrusted only with • subordinate 
functions, the bishop alone dispensing the sacraments and making 
it obligatory for the faithful to come to the town to celebrate the 
feasts of the church and receive baptism. He kept the adminis- 
tration of all church property in his own hands and took the 
greater part of its revenues. By the seventh century the bishop 
kept only two of the sacraments in his own hands: the ordination 
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of the clergy and confirmation, which he has retained to the present 
dav The priest now acquired the power to dispense tlic sacrament 
required by the faithful; he administered baptism in the baptistery 
of the church, celebrated the Communion, gave extreme unction 
to the dying, granted absolution to the penitent, and pronounced 
the nuptial benediction at marriages. He had power to give in- 
struction in doctrine, preached from the pulpit ol the church and 
taught the catechism. He was qualified to bless Imuscs and fields 
and to exorcize - an important power, for the faithful atti ibuted . 
a supernatural virtue to these ceremonies. His office was exercised 
in pmetuity, and he was attached to his parish ibr life, as the 
bishop was to the town. He was often assisted by young ecclesias- 
tics, whom he taught to read, sing, and interpret the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and it was from among these that the priests were nxruitcd. 

Born in the country, spending his whole life in his parish, in 
constant personal contact with all the fidthful, acquainted with 
all their private affairs, and invested mih a power which was 
regarded as superhuman, and an official authority which was 
absolute, the priest became the chief man in the place, olH7cd 
by aU the inhabitants. This local authority continued to exist all 
down the centuries; it still persists in mountainous regions which 
are difficult of access and is even nowadays apparent in the 
influence exerted by the parish priest over elections. 


5monks and monasteries 

Religion also found its way into the country districts through 
the agency of the monks. Monastic life was of Oriental origin, 
but was adapted to the habits of Europe in the sixth century by 
an Italian, St. Benedict. He limited the part played by ascetic 
practices and gave his monks a rule prescribing a mode of employ- 
ing their time more in accordance with the normal conditions of 
human life. Part of the day only was occupied in pious practices, 
prayers, and chants, the rest being spent in manual labour, tilling 
the fields, handicrafts, and sometimes even in copying manu- 
scripts. Nearly all the monasteries in Gaul adopted the rule of 
St. Benedict - hence the name Benedictine, 

These communities, known by the Latin name of monasteries 
or convents (assemblies), became establishments devoted to piety 
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and work. Some of them were founded in waste regions, where the 
monks, having no means of subsistence save their own labour, 
brought the land under cultivation.^ But the extent of this work 
of land-reclamation has been exaggerated; most of the monasteries 
were founded by benefactors, whether kings or great landowners, 
who endowed them with a whole estate, equipped with labourers, 
so that the work of the monks reduced itself to supervising and 
improving the cultivation of their lands. 

Since the monasteries were always established outside the towns, 
each of them had a church attached to it, in which the inhabitants 
of the surrounding region attended divine worship. Thus it be- 
came a centre of piety which attracted the great landowners and 
their wives; for the monks appealed to the imagination by their 
exceptional mode of life, which gave them the reputation of pos- 
sessing supernatural power. Their churches became the centre 
of parishes, which were sometimes of considerable size; thus they, 
too, had their share in the creation of the network of parishes 
which by the ninth century had extended over the whole area 
of the land. 

JeFFEGTS of the process of CHRISTIANI- 
ZATION 

We have no knowledge of the reception given by the country 
population to this new religion which upset their beliefs and habits. 
It did not extirpate their most ancient beliefs, the cult of the dead, 
spells and divination, which still flourish in France. It had no 
need to destroy the belief in nature-divinities; for it had only to 
change the feeling inspired by them. The Christian clergy them- 
selves believed in the Devil and in maleficent demons, and there- 
fore contented themselves with transforming the ancient gods into 
powerful demons, whose worship in any form was rigorously 
prohibited. The people clung most of all to the holy places with 
which was connected the supernatural power of working cures; 
in accordance with the method recommended by St. Gregory, 
the clergy therefore sanctioned the continued existence of the old 

^ Such was the character of the convents founded by monks from Ireland, who 
retired to the desert out of asceticism, with the object of finding a hard life there. 
But the well-known example of St. Columba at Luxeuil remained an exception, 
and the Irish left hardly any foundations in Gaul. 
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holy places by placing them under the protection of a saint. 
Fountains and stones retained their sanctity by becoming Chris- 
tian; pilgrimages to the relics of the saints took the place of visits 
to the traditional sanctuaries. 

The chief resistance by the people was opposed to those precepts 
which interfered with their habits as regards food> labour, the 
relations between the sexes, obligatory fasts and abstinence, the 
prohibition of work on Sundays and feast-days, and of marriage 
between blood-relations. These must have been but imperfectly 
observed, for the councils were constantly reiterating them. 

Christianity was not based upon popular beliefs or traditions, 
but upon the revelation of an absolute truth contained in the 
sacred books intended for the whole of humanity. In its regular 
form it was over the heads of the population of those days, which 
was incapable of rising to the lofty conceptions of Hellenic Chris- 
tianity. In this uncultured and rough society religious life as- 
sumed a simple-minded and childish character, even in the most 
cultivated people; the Christian lived in an imaginary world of 
miracles, demons, angels, and saints. But the presence of the 
church and the priest brought at any rate some form of public life 
into the country districts. It gave the peasants a feeling of common 
interest in the shape of religious solidarity witli the faithful of the 
parish. It attached them to their village by a more than human 
bond. The church became a meeting-place where all felt them- 
selves to be at one; the church-steeple was to become the symbol 
of local patriotism. The parish formed the setting in which the 
rural commune was to take shape in later days. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE 
AND DISORGANIZATION OF THE 
CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

714-41 Charles j known as Charles Martel, restores unity of rule. 

751 Pepin has himself recognized as king of the Franks. 

769 Final submission of Aquitaine. 

771-814 Reign of Charlemagne, sole King of the Franks. 

800 Charlemagne proclaimed emperor at Rome. 

843 Treaty of Verdun. 

887 Odo, Count of Paris, proclaimed king. 

912 Settlement of the Normans at Rouen. 

Established under the Merovingian kings in the midst of the 
Gallo-Roman population, the Franb had achieved hardly any 
lasting work beyond destroying regular government, plunging the 
land back into a state of war, and mining the conditions under 
which Roman civilization had grown up. The rule of the Mero- 
vingian kings crumbled away after two centuries, leaving no 
positive results behind it. By the seventh century the Germanic 
peoples of Germany -the Alamanni, Bavarians, and Thurin- 
gians, who had been subdued by Clovis and his sons - had ceased 
to obey them. The dukes of Aquitania had made themselves 
independent, extended their dominion from the Pyrenees to the 
Loire, and even ended by assuming the title of king. At the opening 
of the eighth century the Moslems, Arabs, and Berbers from Africa 
conquered the whole of Spain and occupied the Mediterranean 
region between the Pyrenees and the Rh6ne as far as Arles. 

Jthe rise of the garolingian family 

In the seventh century the Franks who had remained in the 
eastern region, or Austrasia, where they formed the bulk of the 
population, rose to a predominant position in place of the Franks 
of Neustria. It may be assumed that they were better disciplined, 
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more vigorous, or more numerous; but the history of this period 
is too little known for it to be possible clearly to discern the reason 
of their pre-eminence. 

It was a family of Austrasian chiefs who re-established a single 
authority in Gaul and founded a new regime, in whiclt the pacific 
traditions of the Roman population were combined with the new 
conditions created by the habits of the Frankish warriors. This 
family, known by historians as the Garolingians, from the Latin 
name, Carolus, of its most illustrious member, Charles the Great, 
or Charlemagne, possessed great estates in the region of the 
Moselle near Metz. Almost all its heads, referred to by the Latin 
chroniclers as 'dukes of France,* were major-domos oi' the kings 
of Austrasia during the seventh century. Btjfore the end of the 
century they made war on the western Franks, defeated them, and 
became major-domos in Neustria as well. From this time onward 
they governed in the name of the Merovingian king, but their 
power was at first confined to the countries settled by the Franks, 
and was even disputed in Neustria. 

The restoration of united rule over the whole of (iraul was begun 
in the eighth century by Charles, later known us Cliarles Martel, 
and completed by his son Pepin. Charles, who passed all his life 
in military expeditions, once more reduced to obedience first the 
kingdom of Neustria and afterwards the pcojjlcs of Germany. 
He made war on the Moslems, who had carried their pillaging 
raids as far as the banks of the Loire, ^ and next drove out those 
who had established themselves between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhone. In order to raise an army, he granted hLs fighting-men 
the domains of the episcopal sees and convents. 

His son Pepin conciliated the clergy by restoring the ownership 
of their domains, the soldiers retaining merely tlie usufruct; he 
also profited by the fact that the Pope had called for the assistance 
of the Franks against the King of the Lombards. What he wanted 
was to take the place of the Merovingian king in every respect. 
On being consulted with a view to this, the Pope replied that he 

^ The victory of Charles over the Moslems at Poitiers is known to us only from 
somewhat untrustworthy accounts. It is not certain, as has been allegecl, that he 
saved Europe from invasion by the Arabs. The Moslems defeated at Poitiers were 
on their way back from a pillaging expedition against Toursj it does not appear 
that they wanted to establish themselves anywhere but in the south. At any rate, 
the dvil war which soon began between the Arabs and Berbers in Spain would 
have prevented them from doing so. 
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who exercised the power ought also to bear the title to it. Pepin 
thereupon had himself proclaimed king by the Franks and con- 
secrated by the bishops. A new Pope next visited Gaul and, 
following the model of the Jewish kings in the Holy Scriptures, 
anointed Pepin, his wife and sons with consecrated oil. This 
ceremony, performed with the object of conferring a sacred 
character upon the new family of kings, was repeated under the 
name of the sam (coronation) till as recently as 1824, 
coronation of Charles X. In return for this, Pepin won back from 
the King of the Lombards the cities forming the States of the 
Church and restored them to the see of Peter, thus securing the 
temporal power of the Pope. This alliance between the Pope, as 
supreme head of the Church, and the most powerful king in 
Europe paved the way for the restoration of unity by a union 
between the two authorities, the spiritual and the military. Pepin 
consummated this unity by destroying the family of the kings of 
Aquitania, thus bringing back the whole of the country between 
the Pyrenees and the Loire under the rule of the Frankish king 
and uniting all Gaul under a single authority. 

JtHE empire of CHARLEMAGNE 

Pepin’s son Charles, known as Charles the Great or Charle- 
magne, having become master of Gaul and the greater part of 
Germany, spent more than thirty years on campaign with a view 
to the aggrandizement of the territories under his sway. He de- 
stroyed the power of the Lombards and assumed the title of King 
of the Lombards. He subdued the Saxons, the only Germanic 
people that had remained independent, and forced them to be- 
come converted to Christianity. He won from the Moslems of 
Spain the land between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, which remained 
dependent upon France for a long time and afterwards became 
Catalonia. These wars were waged on the frontiers alone; in the 
interior, war was at an end, and peace was restored as in the days 
of the Romans. 

By the time Charlemagne had united all the Christian peoples 
of the West under his rule, the title of King seemed inadequate 
for such a powerful sovereign. An Emperor had still survived at 
Constantinople, but when he was made away with by a woman, 
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Irene, who seized the power, the idea arose at Rome of conferring 
this title of Emperor, now no longer borne by a man, upon the 
King of the Franks. Charlemagne, however, niaclc no change in 
his mode of life; he continued to reside on Frankish soil, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, to speak the Frankish language, and wear tlie Frank- 
ish costume; the only picture of him wc possess a mosaic at 
Rome - represents him with the shaven chin and long moustache 
of the Franks. It was not till the end of the eleventh ccuitury 
that the idea of a Charlemagne with a long beard makes its 
appearance. 

Not only was Charlemagne a warrior; he also sought to intro- 
duce order into the government of hi.s peophis by uniting all 
authorities under a single control. His work is better known to 
us than that of the Frankish kings, thanks to the collection known 
as the Capitularies^ in which are collected the ordinances, instruc- 
tions, and projects pertaining to his reign. His j'jower, like that of 
the Roman emperors, had no limits, but it would liave been 
impossible for him to exercise it by the same methods. His sub- 
jects, unlike those of the emperor, were not in the habit of obeying 
officials acting in the name of an impersonal and rernott^ authority; 
the only obedience they would accept was lliat paid to a chief 
who issued his orders in person, and perhaps Clhurlcmagnti had 
no conception of any other sort of obedience, Il^r he founded his 
whole government upon personal relations between himself' and 
his subjects. 

All free men had to take an oath of fealty to him, and became 
hjsjideles, his trusty subjects, attached to him by his oath, which 
created a bond of personal feeling. The centre of the whole of 
public life was his house, known as the palat'.c (pakHum), from 
which he issued his orders by the aid of his lamily and servants, 
Unlike the Romans, who despised personal service, n^gardlng it 
as a degrading labour worthy only of slaves, the Frankisli warriors 
sought the service of their chief as an honour, and the King 
entrusted his domestic functions to the greatest personages, llic 
vast staff of servants fed and kept up by Charlemagne was divided 
among four directors of service: the seneschal, who was in charge 
of the table, the butler, who was in charge of the cellar, the 
chamberlmn {camerarius), who had charge of tlie Emperor’s robes 
and provisions, and the constable, or count of the stable {comes 
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stabuli), who was in charge of the horses. These formed the model 
for the four great offices at the court of all princes down to the 
end of the Middle Ages. For the clerical work, the responsibility 
for which the warriors would have been neither willing nor able 
to assume, there was a staff of ecclesiastics, having the chancellor 
for its head. This is the origin of the chancellery, the name of 
which is of Latin origin, and has lasted down to the present 
day. 

Before arriving at important decisions, Charlemagne would 
summon his confidential men, known as counsellors, and ask their 
advice. This assembly, the idea of which perhaps originated in 
the councils of bishops, served as the model for the councils of 
government of later princes. To secure the execution of his orders 
Charlemagne, like the Merovingian kings, had a count in every 
city who was in charge of all such duties as maintaining order, 
presiding over the law-courts, administering the king's domains, 
and summoning and leading the fighting forces. 


5sO OIAL G HAN GES 

War was still the chief business of State. For his expeditions to 
distant parts Charles required horsemen provided with powerful 
defensive armour and possessing the means of equipping them- 
selves, for they had to bring their own wagons, implements, and 
food. Most of the firee men were not in a position to bear this 
expense and therefore ceased to go to war. There is no documen- 
tary evidence with regard to the composition of the army, but it 
seems that it now consisted of none but horsemen. These were 
the great nobles, counts, bishops, abbots, and big landowners, 
each of whom brought his own escort of armed servants. These 
warriors were bound to their leader by a personal agreement; 
he called them his ‘men’, and they called him by the popular 
Latin name of senior (the elder man). Charlemagne accepted this 
custom and used it to strengthen his own authority. He ordered 
the lords, the seniores (or seigneurs, as the word became in French), 
to bring their men to the army and act as their commanders, 
and made it binding upon them in turn to become his own men. 
All the great nobles of the realm had to recognize him as their lord, 
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so that all the military leaders found themselves bound to the 
King by a bond of personal devotion. Thus became consolidated 
the custom of homage and tlic seigniorial system, which were to 
constitute the principle of feudalism. 

Side by side with the army, society too was becoming trans- 
formed by different processes which arc known to us in isolated 
examples, though we arc unable to state prtxdst;ly the extent of 
their influence, the results alone being known to us. We sec that 
by the ninth century independent fighting-num and small land- 
owners had disappeared from the army, in spite of the King’s 
efforts to retain them; it looks as though military s(‘rvicc had by 
that time become incompatible with the owiuirship ol' a small 
property. But the custom of tlie Franks demanded that every free 
man should go to war, and no longer regarded one who failed 
to do so as a free man. Perhaps such men had ceas<Hl to be the 
full owners of their property, or else their pr(}pert,y had been con- 
fiscated to pay the enormous fmc exacted from ev(5ryc)tu^ who did 
not join the army; or again, in order to evade military service or 
obtain a protector, they might have handed over ihcir proj^erty 
to a powerful great landowner, retaining po.ss(;ssion of it only on 
a ‘precarious’ tenure,* and thus becoming no more than tenants, 
dependent upon the great landowner who had bt^come their 
protector. Even in the nortlx-eastcrn part of France, having a 
Frankish population, the small free landowners had betm replaced 
by a population of dependent tenants. 

The distinction between fighting-men and the muss of the popu- 
lation became modified. Since the invasion the military men had 
been the Franks, possessing the status of freemen and distributed 
very unequally over the country, bemg most numerous in the 
north-east. Since the ninth century only u small minority of 
professional fighting-men was left in any part of the country, 
together with a great mass of unarmed and dependent tenants 
who cultivated the great estates- 

War was still regarded as the most honourable occupation, the 
only one really worthy of a free man. All persons of importance - 

^ The theory was that the landowner to whom he handed over hi« property had 
restored n to him in response to his prayer {h^nca precarious ^ fmm the l.atin precarit 
to pray) as a free gift which the landowner retained the theoretical right to 
withdraw. The man who thus took a protector was said to have 'recommended' 
himself to him - that is, declared his dependence upon him. 
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king, counts, dignitaries, and big landowners - were military men; 
anyone who wanted to remain in the upper class had to be a 
military man. Great estates were necessary for the equipment and 
upkeep of mounted^ soldiers, and these estates were the property 
of the king and the great ones of the land, who were themselves 
military leaders, each one having his escort of professional 
warriors, of whom he was the seigneur, or lord, and whom he 
equipped and fed. Sometimes, in order to keep a fighting-man 
in his service, the king or lord would give him an estate to provide 
for his support. Even as late as the ninth century this gift, known 
as early as the eighth century by the Latin name of benefcium, or 
benefit, was granted only for life. 

The great mass of the inhabitants consisted of peasants attached 
to the great domains, of which they were the hereditary cultiva- 
tors, though they did not own the land. We have only one piece 
of documentary evidence as to how they were distributed^ - that 
is, an incomplete register of the landed estates of the abbey of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s compiled in 8i8, which gives the names 
of the tenants of each estate, with their wives and children, the 
area of their holding, and the dues and forced labour owed by 
them to the landowner. The territory of each estate {villa) was 
divided into two parts. The smaller of these, forming less than 
a third of it, was the reserve known as indominicata (the part of the 
dominus, or master), which the owner caused to be cultivated by 
his servants by means of forced labour furnished by his tenants. 
The rest was split up into units known as mansi (French, manse), 
consisting of a house, lands, and pastures, each of which was 
farmed by one family. The term mansus is a Latin word the sense 
of which has undergone several changes: in the seventh century 
it signified an isolated house in the country belonging to a small 
estate - a sense which lingers on in the south of France in the 
term mas or mazel. In the ninth century it was used as synonymous 
with the Germanic word hufe (in Latin, hula), which is used of 
a holding of land forming part of the territory of a village. It 
came to stand for a unit of value, which was recognized in all 
regions, at least to the north of the Loire; for Charlemagne 

^ The famous capitulary De villis contains merely the instructions given to the 
managers of Charlemagne’s domains on how to exploit the land, etc. The frag- 
ments of the land-registers of a few abbeys are too incomplete to give us a 
comprehensive view of a domain. 
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attempted to regulate military service according to the number 
of mansi^ while the councils ordered that every church should be 
given a ‘whole manse' 

The tenants are referred to, some as colonus^ and others as serous 
(serf). The mansi^ also, were of two kinds: lh<^ larger ones were 
known as ingenuiles (belonging to a free man), the otlier as serviles. 
On the estates of Saint-Germain the free coloni vjm) lar more 
numerous than the serfs; out of a total of 2,788 mam, only 325 
families of serfs can be counted; or, to take the individual inhabi- 
tants, 8,643 were free, and 1,126 serfs. Wc do not know, however, 
whether this proportion was usual or exceptional. I'lic dues 
payable by tenants were almost all paid in kind: corn, cattle, 
fowls, eggs, etc., in addition to forced labour (comk) specified as 
so many working days devoted to reaping, mowing, storing crops, 
repairing buildings, carting goods, etc. 

The information supplied by this regi.ster abt>ut the tenants of 
some fifteen estates, which have become villagt^s in tlu^ neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, has served as a basis for calculating tht; dc^nsity 
of the population inhabiting the ai'ca of these villages, 'riiis has 
been estimated at between thirty-four and thirty-eiglu inhabitants 
per square kilometre, at least, for it is doubtful whether very 
young children were noted on the register, the total giving an 
average of less than two children per fanuly, which is .scarcely 
probable at that period. This density of population Is ahnost 
equal to that of the rural population of these villages at the pr^ssent 
day. But a single document does not justify u.s in concluding that 
the country districts of France were as thickly populated then as 
they are now. It does, however, show a system of organization 
into great domains, parcelled out into units held by an hereditary 
tenure, and proves that as early as the ninth century lh<; 'domaniar 
regime (corresponding to the manorial system in England, with 
the exception of certain local peculiarities of the latter) , which was 
to become one of the foundations of the feudal system was already 
fixed. 

Artisans are hardly mentioned in the documents, Almost all 
of them - carpenters, metal-workers, armourers, weavers, saddlers, 
shoemakers, bakers, and butchers - were, like the peasants, men 
of inferior status, or even serfs, in the service of the great land- 
owner, who supported them and made them work for his benefit; 
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but there were also craftsmen working on their own account in 
the towns, especially in the south. 

JOFFIGIAL POWERS OF THE CLERGY 

Charlemagne modified the position of the clergy by innovations 
which had lasting consequences. Before his time there had been 
two sets of dignitaries, operating separately and exercising two 
absolutely different kinds of authority: the counts, as heads of 
the military, were the commanders of the king’s subjects; the 
bishops, as heads of the clergy, were the leaders of the flock of the 
Church. What he desired was to make them collaborate, and so 
he ordered them to lend each other support with a view to ob- 
taining obedience firom all subjects and believers. In order to 
keep a check on the agents of his power, he sent out on a round of 
inspection a count, accompanied by a bishop, known by the 
Latin name of missi dominici, or ‘envoys of the master.’ 

In order to secure the subsistence of the priests, Charlemagne 
took as his model a Jewish custom mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and ordered all his subjects to pay the priest a tithe 
{dime, or tenth part, from the Latin decima) of all his crops and of 
the increase of his herds. This obligation subsisted in France up 
to the Revolution. The organization of the parishes, begun many 
centuries earlier, was now completed throughout the whole of his 
domains; all the inhabitants were now placed under the authority 
and supervision of a priest and compelled to contribute towards 
his support. 

In this way a system was established the consequences of which 
lasted down to the nineteenth century. The king placed his 
material power at the service of the clergy in order to force his 
subjects to obey the precepts of the Church; the clergy placed 
their spiritual power at the service of the king in order to compel 
their flocks to obey his orders. The duties of the subject became 
confounded with those of the believer; they were imposed by the 
same authorities and enforced by the same sanctions: religious 
excommunication and material punishment. The rules of the 
Church and the commands of the clergy became as binding as 
the laws of the State and the orders of the Government. Such is 
the origin of that confounding of the powers of Church and State 
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which, in its modem guise, produced the ‘union of the throne 
and altar.’ 


Jthe revival of learning 

Charlemagne also made use of the clergy to revive the ancient 
tradition of intellectual culture which had been allowed to lapse 
under the Merovingians. He summoned to hLs court men of all 
countries renowned for their learning, especially from England and 
Italy. They revived the habit of reading Latin and composing 
works and even poetry in Latin, Their works strike us as childish 
and empty, being for the most part imitations of the antique 
written in the inflated, pretentious, and obscure Latin which was 
in fashion at the close of the Empire. But they did revive the 
habits necessary for the restoration of learning. 

The basis of this restoration was the reform of writing, which 
had become formless and illegible. Taking ancient handwritings 
as their model, scholars invented the splendidly legible and regular 
Carolingian minuscule script, which was rapidly adopted through- 
out the whole Empire and was perpetuated in the iiftcenth cen- 
tury under the form of the printed alphabet. Tlie works of the 
writers of antiquity, written on parchment books, had become 
very rare, and many of them were even lost. CJharlemagne had 
a search made for such of them as had survived, and caused them 
to be borrowed and copied, the abbeys following his example, 
Thus libraries of manuscripts were formed in certain convents and 
churches, and almost all the Latin authors have been preserved 
for us through copies written from the ninth century onwards. 

Schools were set up in many abbeys and in most of the cathedral 
churches (that is, such as were the seat, cathedra^ of a bishop), in 
order to teach the clergy the Latin and music necessary for the 
celebration of worship. The teaching given in them I'ollowed the 
methods of the schools of the fourth century; it consisted mainly 
in grammar and rhetoric, and the authors most studied were 
those of the sixth century, Boethius and Gassiodorus. This was 
supplemented by instruction in the singing of church music and 
in a little astronomy - enough to calculate the dale of Easter. 
Thus the tradition of the Latin of the decadent period in fashion 
under the later Roman Empire was preserved among the clergy. 
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But this Latin did at least become correct once more, and con- 
tinued to be so, not only in literary compositions, but also in 
official acts. This was a most important achievement, for the use 
of Latin was indispensable at that time, not only for the practice 
of religion, but also for the working of the Government. 

This return to the tradition of antiquity has been called the 
Carolingian ‘Renaissance’; but it was a renaissance only in form 
and was confined to a small portion of the clergy. Moreover, it 
led to no progress of importance except in the north and east of 
the Empire, the regions in which, for many centuries, almost all 
works of interest were written. The west and south remained 
more backward, and the chronicles and deeds of those regions are 
far less numerous and correct. 

5d ISMEMB E RM E NT OF THE CAROLINGIAN 
EMPIRE 

The territory subject to Charlemagne was far too vast to be 
governed by a single man exercising authority in person. The 
clergy, accustomed to Roman unity, might accept that of the 
Empire; but the fighting man took no interest in it. Even Charle- 
magne himself, influenced by the custom of his people, treated 
his Empire like a family estate: and, like the Merovingian kings, 
decided to divide it among his sons. The Empire survived because 
only one of these sons, Louis, outlived him; but on the death of 
Louis his three sons divided up his heritage by the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843. Each of the two younger sons received a territory 
composed roughly of the lands speaking the same language. Both 
of these were called by the same popular Latin name, Francia, 
which meant no more than the land subject to the king of the 
Franks. Louis had Eastern Francia, to the east of the Rhine, where 
Germanic tongues were spoken; and Charles had Western Francia, 
the language of which was derived from Latin; this was the land 
extending firom the Pyrenees nearly as far as the Rh6ne, Saone, 
and Meuse. For the first time the geographical lines were begin- 
ning to appear on which the two great states of Germany and 
France were to be constituted. The eldest son, Lothair, who 
assumed the titles of Emperor and King of the Lombards, received, 
in addition to Italy, a zone stretching from the North Sea to the 
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Mediterranean and formed of all the territory lying between his 
two brothers’ shares. This intermediate region, the peoples in- 
habiting which had nothing in common with one another, soon 
broke up, for none of its various rulers was able to found a lasting 
dynasty. It remained a bone of contention between the two great 
neighbouring kingdoms and for ten centuries became a battle- 
ground between France and Germany. The king of France 
ended by acquiring the greater part of it - the south and centre, 
while Germany preserved the left bank of the Rhine; the 
fragments which retained their independence went to Ibrm 
the Romance-speaking part of Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

In the ninth century the two populations of western France, 
the Roman and the Frankish, which had lived separate lives for 
four centuries past, at last became blended, and .shared a common 
lan^age and customs. The language was a Romance tongue 
derived from Latin. The most ancient document written in it 
that has come down to us is the ‘Strasbourg Oath’ sworn in 842 
in the presence of the army of the western Franks. Though no 
longer Latin, it is not yet French; still, though closer to Latin in 
syntax, it is a different language from the tongues of the south of 
France. The Germanic language of the Franks htis loft its traces 
in French, several hundred words having survived, chiefly tliose 
concerned with war - for instance, the French equivalents of war, 
hauberk, harness, halt: guerre, haubert, harnais, )iaUe. There are 
also some connected with the law - for instance, gage, garant, the 
French words for pledge (gage) and guarantee - besides the names 
of the four cardinal points; and even the names of colours hlanc, 
bleu, brun, blond. 

The trace left by the Franks is even stronger in personal or 
Christian names; no other names existed before tlie eleventh 
century, when family names began to come into existence. As 
early as the seventh century it was the fashion to give Germanic 
names even to children of Roman families. Side by side with 
Hebrew names (John, Jacques, Joseph), Greek ones (Philippe, 
George, Th6ophile), Latin ones (fimile, Paul, Maurice), we still 
find^ a number of Germanic names in use in France, such as 
Louis, Charles, Henri, Guillaume - for the most part names of 
kmgs of France. A very large number, which are no longer used 
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as Christian names, survive as surnames, even in the south: 
Gautier, Gamier, Ratier, Girard, Godemar, Joubert, Norbert, 
Durand, Geoffrey. A few female names have also survived, such 
as Mathilde, Berthe, Genevieve, though most of them have fallen 
out of use. 

Traces of Frankish customs survived in French life. The ordeal, 
the duel, and the challenger’*’ gage of battle passed into French 
medieval procedure, while such customs as equal divisions of 
inheritances between all children, marriage setdements {douaire)^ 
and community of possessions between married couples have 
passed into French private law. Even the conception of honour, 
in spite of its Latin name, was no longer that of the Romans, who 
saw in honour first and foremost a social distinction. In foture 
it was the warrior’s intense consciousness of his personal worth 
that made it his duty to put down any insult by force of arms 
at the risk of his life. The duty of ‘avenging his honour’ was to 
remain to the end one of the essential rules of life among the 
French nobility. 

The system of weights, measures, and currency was of Roman 
origin, as shown by names derived from the Latin: aum, coudk^ 
perche, muid, lieue^ livre, sou, denier (the French equivalents of ell, 
cubit, perch, modius, league, pound, sou, and penny). But Charle- 
magne reorganized the monetary system, no longer taking gold 
as its basis, but silver, and establishing a new relation between the 
value of gold and silver. The standard was the livre, the weight 
of which was increased to 450 grammes, or nearly a pound; the 
silver livre was equivalent to twenty gold sous, the gold sou to 
twelve silver deniers, and the denier to two obols. The relation 
between the various coins lasted down to the Revolution in France, 
where the name ‘sou’ is still in popular use; and it still survives in 
England. 

The unity of the governmental system, which ended by uniting 
in a single body all the subjects of the Frankish kings, never 
affected the profound difference existing between the Gallo- 
Roman population of the region south of the Loire and the popu- 
lation with a Frankish admixture in the region to the north of the 
Loire - a difference of speech, customs, and sentiment which has 
remained a fxmdamental characteristic of the French nation. It 
was in the northern region, the only one which had been the land 
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of the Franks, that French civilization was to come into existence 
during the Middle Ages. 

5th E SPX. ITTING UP OF AUTHORITY 

While the territory of the Empire was being shared among 
several kings, authority itself was splitting into fragments all over 
France. The army, the indispensable instrument lor maintaining 
unity of government, disintegrated into small bands of mounted 
men fighting on horseback. War resolved itself into small private 
wars among leaders each of whom waged it for his own benefit 
and at his own convenience. The leader formed his Iiand of men 
drawn from the land forming his estates or enrolkid in his service 
and bound to him by the oath of homage? which made him their 
lord. Legally, the seigneur was a master, his wile being known 
by the Latin name of domina^ the feminine of the word dominus 
(master), surviving in the French dame (lady), The men were 
mere valets - a diminutive of the word vassal -- btu these servants 
were bound to their lord by the feeling of comradeship natural 
among companions-in-arms who have lived togt^th<?r and shared 
the adventures and dangers of war* 

Up to the end of the ninth century the lord would hand over 
to his men, for their equipment and sustenance, a piect? of land 
with peasants attached to it, on which the vassals would settle 
down. This procedure was encouraged by the large number of 
great estates with labourers living upon them which b<ilongcd to 
the king, the prelates, and the great ones of the land. This is the 
explanation of the Latin name casammtum^ meaning establishment, 
or of a new name of unknown origin whic.h appears at the end of 
the ninth century under the Latin form ofye&ym, from which are 
derived the word ‘fief,* or feodum^ and the adjective ‘feudar. This 
custom did much to increase the disintegration of authority, for 
it divided up the lord’s power over the tenants on hi*s estates 
among a number of milit^ vassals, every fief becoming a fresh 
centre of authority. 

The kings themselves actively encouraged this splitting up. 
Not only had they divided their own power as landowners by 
presenting their domains piecemeal cither to the churches or to 
military leaders, but they had also stripped themselves of their 
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royal authority by granting to bishops, abbots, and many of the 
nobles the privilege known as ‘immunity,’ which was recorded in 
an official deed. By this deed the king forbade his own agents to 
enter the domain on which immunity had been conferred, for the 
purpose of performing any act of authority or making any arrests 
or requisitions. Originally this immunity had meant no more 
than an order forbidding entry into a domain for the purpose 
of levying taxation upon it. Thus exempt from all pubhc au- 
thority or control, the landowner became master of all the in- 
habitants of his domains, whom he could cause to be arrested, 
imprisoned, tried, or executed, besides imposing taxes and forced 
labour upon them. In fact, his power as landowner became 
similar to that of a sovereign. It is for this reason that Guizot 
defined feudalism as a confusion between property and sovereignty. 
It would be more accurate to say that it was a paralysis of sover- 
eignty, permitting none but the power of property to survive. 
Henceforth France, which in the time of Charlemagne had been 
united under a single authority, was divided up among a very 
large number of centres of authority, each consisting in the owner 
of a great estate, whether a military man or an ecclesiastic. 

5the last invasions 

The disorganization was heistened by fresh invasions, which 
struck terror to the inhabitants of Europe in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. It was no longer, as in the fifth century, a question of 
peoples desiring to settle in the country, but of armed bands who 
came merely in order to pillage and carry off booty. They arrived 
from three extremities of Europe, and the invaders belonged to 
three very different peoples; but they had one characteristic in 
common: they were not Christians and had no scniple in attacking 
the churches and convents, where gold and silver had been ac- 
cumulating for centuries in the form of jewels, shrines of saints, and 
church ornaments. They also massacred priests, monks, and nuns. 

From the Scandinavian countries of the extreme north came 
those known as the Norsemen, or Northmen, who were warriors 
grouped under the heads of the great families known as vikings, 
and fought on foot with sword and battle-axe. They were neither 
sailors nor pirates, but arrived in oared galleys with sails, which 
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were only hoisted when the wind was favourable. 1’Iiosc who raided 
France came chiefly from Denmark, coasting along the shore in 
small flotillas. They sailed up the rivers, sacking the churches 
and destroying the towns, or else exacted a ransom paid in silver 
livres as a condition of sparing the country. Tluj first bands 
appeared before the end of Charlemagne’s resign . Aflcr tlu; middle 
of the ninth century the invaders established tlicms(;lves with their 
families in entrenched camps near the mouths of the rivens, from 
whence they set out every spring on their pillaging raids in the 
interior. 

By this time the Bretons, who had .settkid on the coasts of 
Armorica since the fifth century, had also pco[>k;d the interior 
and were all united under a family of chiefs who assumed the 
title of king in the ninth century and waged war agaiast the kings 
of France, These Breton kings, who bore Bre^tou luiiiuis, such as 
Nomenoe or Judicacl, had their rc.siderico in Bnaon -speaking 
districts. They extended tlicir sway ovttr Romance-s}x;aking 
territory as far as the river Couesnon, and this region still bears 
the name of Upper Brittany {la Hnuk4inta}ine) ^ though Breton 
is not spoken there. But their descendants, driven out of Breton 
territory by the incursions of the 'Nor.se warriors, took refugii in 
Nantes, in French-speaking territory, where they acctjpted the 
position of vassals of the king of France, bearing in future the title 
of duke only, and became French princes, surrounded by a 
French-speaking court. There was no longiT any princely court 
or residence left in the Breton-speaking region in wiiich a Breton 
civilization or literature could grow up. The inhabitants of Breton, 
speaking Brittany, or Lower Brittany, remained peasants and had 
in future the reputation of a half-savagt? pei^plc. 

The Norsemen who had established themselvijs on the Seine 
settled down in the region called after them Normandy. 'Their 
chief leader, Rollo, who took up his residence at Rouen, became 
a Christian, and accepted the position of vassal to the king, with 
the title of duke, which became hereditary in his family; he dis- 
tributed land to his warriors, who became his vassals, and he 
orga:^ed a strong authority, forbidding private wars and forcing 
all his subjects to recognize the duke’s court of law. No princes 
were so well obeyed as the Norman dukes, 

The Normans, having turned Christian and mingled with the 
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former Romance-speaking inhabitants, spoke French and to a 
large extent adopted French customs, while preserving certain 
different usages in private law. But they caused a change in the 
population. For the future there was a new population in Nor- 
mandy, whose Scandinavian origin is still marked by a certain 
number of Scandinavian place-names and by a remarkable 
proportion of individuals of a very markedly Nordic type, tall 
and strongly built, with blue eyes and fair hair, who are still to 
be found even nowadays, especially in the region near the sea. 
This people retained its activity, enterprise, and taste for adven- 
tures in distant lands, which distinguish it strongly from all the 
peoples in the west of France. The region in which this population 
grew up had never attracted attention in any way before; but 
a century and a half later, Normandy was famous throughout 
all Europe, and it was to play a role of capital importance during 
the Middle Ages in the creation of French civilization. 

The invaders in the south were the Saracens -• the name given 
to the Arabic-speaking Moslems, who were also known as Moors. 
Having settled in Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily in the ninth century, 
they raided and pillaged the coasts of the Mediterranean, sailed up 
the Rh6ne, and penetrated even as far as Savoy. They have left 
their name in the Monts des Maures, where they had a fortress 
at La Garde Frainet. 

The third type of invader was a people of yellow race coming 
from Asia: the Huns, who were horsemen armed with bows. 
In the tenth century, after ravaging the whole of southern Ger- 
many, they made incursions into Lorraine and Burgundy, and 
even as far south as Toulouse. They produced the impression of 
ferocious monsters and have left no trace behind them save their 
name, the French Hongrois having become ogres, supernatural 
beings who were supposed to eat children. 

The success of these expeditions, which went on for a century 
and a half, showed the extreme military weakness of the popula- 
tion, which had become incapable of banding together in troops 
sufficiently well organized and led to repel even small bands. 
The immediate result of these invasions, which were the last 
endured by France, was to destroy the towns and monasteries 
and drain the land of money. They caused such a general panic 
that all the great landowners came to want a fortified dwelling- 
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place. These originally took the form of a wooden lower inside an 
enclosure surrounded by a wooden palisade and moat. The next 
thing was a stone fortress, still bearing the Latin name castellum, 
which has become the modern castle. It was ustially built on 
rising ground cut off by a moat, or, in flat country, on an artificial 
mound of earth, known in French as a moite. llic king tried in 
vain to forbid the construction of these fortified enclosures which 
were a temptation to disobedience on the part of their possessor. 
The fortress became the instrument by which the royal authority 
and the united allegiance of its subjects were destroy<Hl, 
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THE GROWTH OF FEUDALISM 

987 Hugh proclaimed king. End of the Carolingian kings. 

1122 The question of investitures regulated by a concordat. 

The disorganization of both government and society .caused by the 
weakening of the royal power and hastened by invasion was fol- 
lowed during the tenth and eleventh centuries by a slow process 
of reorganization which brought about a simultaneous transfor- 
mation in the status of fighting-men, the power of the king, and 
the life of the clergy. 

JVASSALAGE AND FIEFS 

We have little knowledge of what was going on in the world 
of fighting-men at this time. They were no writers, and the deeds 
executed on their behalf have not been preserved as were those of 
kings and prelates. We see little but the results of this transforma- 
tion, which took two centuries to carry out. 

Originally the band of warrior vassals in the service of a lord 
who was a military leader had lived in their lord’s house; but this 
system, which lasted in Germany down to the twelfth century, 
was no longer to be found in France after the ninth. The warrior 
vassals no longer lived with their lord, but each of them was settled 
on an estate, to which the lord retained the legal tide, while the 
vassal held it as a fief, collecting all its produce and governing 
all its inhabitants in the same way as a landed proprietor. 

In the very rare surviving documents, however, we find signs 
that there must still have been some fighting-men left who lived 
with their lord; it would seem that these were chiefly young and 
unmarried men, who, having no family to support, had no need 
of a separate establishment. They were known as bacMiers, a term 
surviving in the English ‘bachelor’, which retains its old sense of 
an unmarried man. It would therefore seem that the custom of 
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granting land a fief was adopted in order to provide the married 
vassal with the means of founding a family. 

During the tenth century a custom grew up by which, on the 
death of his father, the son of a vassal had the right to take his 
place and keep the land possessed by his father on c'onclition of 
acknowledging himself the vassal of his lord. From this time 
onward the status of vassal and the possession of a ficl' were de- 
finitively bound up with each other. It was thus that feudalism 
came into being, as a combination of two customs belonging to 
different periods: of vassalage, which was the more ancient, and 
the fief, which was the more recent. Both had as their necessary 
basis the domanial or manorial regime, of still greater antiquity, 
by which the labourers were attached to the soil and subject to the 
power of the great landowner. 

From the eleventh century onward it was gradually demon- 
strated in practice that though these two customs had become 
inseparable, they were in the long run incompatible. So long as 
the vassal lived in his lord’s house, he felt himself to be his servant, 
obliged to serve the man who provided him with a living; the chieif 
bond between them was his quality of vassal. But when the vassal 
lived at a distance from his lord, on an estate where he could 
himself behave as master, he was mainly conscious of his ownership 
of the estate, where he was protected by a fortified house and 
obeyed by the tenants who worked for him. The attachment to 
the person of the lord created by life in common faded away, and 
the obligation to serve him was now felt to be nothing but an 
inconvenient burden; the fief had come to be the essential 
thing. 

The land itself never became hereditary, for it was granted as 
a fief; all that was hereditary was the right of the vassal’s heir to 
have the fief conferred upon him by his lord. The personal bond 
between vassal and lord was never abolished; the homage due 
to the lord always recalled the existence ot' this bond between the 
two persons, which ceased on the death of either of them. On the 
death of the vassal his heir was bound to do homage to his lord 
before resuming the fief, while on the death of the lord the vassal 
was bound to renew his homage to the lord’s heir. The act of 
homap, which recalled his status as vassal, preceded the act of 
investiture, a symbolic ceremony by which the lord transmitted 
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the possession of the fief to the vassal by handing him an object 
representing it. 

A time came when the fief was regarded rather as the possession 
of an estate than as a reward for service; it had come to seem 
natural to possess several fiefs, acquired by inheritance, marriage, 
or purchase. When these fiefs were held of several different lords, 
the same man found himself the vassal of several different lords, 
so that when these lords went to war among themselves, it ought 
to have been his duty to fight on both sides at once; thus it came 
about that, in taking the oath to fight against the enemies of his 
lord, a vassal would make an exception in the case of some other 
lord whose vassal he already was. It might also happen that he 
was at one and the same time a man’s vassal in respect of one fief, 
and his lord in respect of another one. In either instance his duty 
as a vassal became incompatible with possession of the fief. The 
homage of the vassal had lain at the origin of this system, which 
had been created with the object of securing for the lord an escort 
of armed men. But feudalism having become hereditary it had 
gradually lost so much of its force that it was reduced to an empty 
ceremony. 

The development of feudalism started in France, and it was 
most strongly organized in that country. Not only did all the 
high offices in the Government and the Church, as well as all the 
great domains, end by becoming fiefs; but several kinds of fief 
would come into existence on one and the same domain. The 
military leader who had received an estate in fee from some count 
might hand over part, or even the whole of it, to another leader, 
who might in turn grant it in fee to another warrior; and this 
operation might be repeated for other vassals. These were known 
as rear- vassals and their fiefs as rear-fiefs (in French, arri^re-vassal, 
anike-Jief). Thus a series of fiefs was created, one dependent upon 
the other, which might be handed down from the king through 
a count and the great lords to a mere knight. This has been called 
the ‘feudal hierarchy,’ an ambitious term to apply to a system 
which came into being on no regular plan, but as the result of the 
accidents of family history, in such a way that the same man, in 
his capacity as holder of several fiefs, would find himself occupying 
different grades in this hierarchy at the same time. The depen- 
dence of the fiefs was to some extent fictitious in origin, for they 
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were all regarded as having been granted to tlie vassal by the 
lord who owned the soil. But the long, of whom all the land in 
France was held in fee, had never owned all the lands in the realm; 
hence in declaring themselves the vassals of the king, or of a count, 
the actual owners of the fiefs must have made a fictitious renun- 
ciation of their domain in favour of the Idng or count, only to 
receive it back in the form of a fief. 

The feudal system upset the customs established by Roman law 
with regard to property. In Roman law, property was an absolute 
power exercised by a single individual and transmitted intact by 
inheritance, will, or contract It still possessed this character in 
the days of the Frankish kings, when property acquired by inheri- 
tance was known by a word of unknown, perhaps Frankish origin, 
allod^ to distinguish it from properly otherwise acquired; the usual 
phrase to indicate the whole of a man’s property was Ha7n de alode 
qmm de comparatd (whether allodial - that is, held in absolute 
ownership - or acquired). But on the great domains, on which the 
labourers (whether free farmers or serfs) were hereditarily attached 
to the soil, and the landowner had no right to tak(5 their land from 
them, there had already grown up a right of perpetual possession 
on the part of the tenant, which limited the powiir of the landowner. 
The custom of fiefs created another sort of right, that of the pos- 
sessor invested with a fief. By the time nearly all estates had be- 
come fiefs, hardly any instances of hereditary ownership were Icfi; 
allodium - that is, absolute property in the Roman sesnse ~ became 
such a rare exception in the part of France lying to the north of the 
Loire that all land was considered a fief in default of pn^of, in the 
shape of formal title, that it was absolute property. This is the 
meaning of the rule: ‘No allodium without title.’ The right of 
property, which had been the rule under the Roman regime, had 
become the exception under the feudal regime, and severd in- 
dividuals had simultaneous rights of hereditary possession over 
nearly aU lands. 

5OHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF ROYALTY 

Though documentary evidence about the tenth and eleventh 
centuries is rare, we are fairly well-informed with regard to the 
Grown; there were always chroniclers to relate the adventures of 
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the king, and some authentic acts of every king have survived. 
But their history was long misunderstood, for historians, accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of hereditary royalty, imagined that France 
had passed in turn to three royal families, sometimes also called 
‘races’, the Merovingians till 753, the Garolingians till 987, and 
after them the Capetians. This was the theory of the three suc- 
cessive ‘dynasties’ taught in French schools. As a matter of fact, 
up to the eleventh century the title of king remained personal 
and was attached to no definite territory; the real power of the 
king depended upon his personal character and upon constantly 
changing conditions from which he drew the practical means of 
making himself obeyed. Charlemagne’s power was considerably 
greater than that of his grandson Charles the Bald. When the 
military leaders who exercised command in the king’s name in 
various parts of the country ceased to obey the king, France came 
to be divided into territories each governed by a duke, a count 
or a lord who was practically independent and behaved like a 
sovereign. It is these independent chiefs who are referred to by 
the chroniclers as ‘the great ones.’ The sole difference between 
them and the king was that the king was officially their superior, 
and this was indicated by a symbolic feudal act, when the ‘great 
lords’ took the oath of homage to the king as their overlord. 

Towards the end of the ninth century the princes of the Carolin- 
gian family became so weak that, in 888, the great lords of France 
transferred their homage to a great noble of another family, Odo 
(Eudes), Count of Paris. This act was contrary to the usual cus- 
tom; for the great lords had been in the habit of recognizing a 
member of the royal family as king. Since this new-comer pos- 
sessed no hereditary qualification, it has been said that he was 
elected king by the great lords; but this was not an election held 
in due form by vote, for such a procedure was unknown to these 
fighting-men. For more than a century the title of King had been 
disputed between the ancient Carolingian family and a new family 
descended from Robert, Count of the Marches, whose duty it 
was to defend the region of Angers against the Bretons; his son 
Odo, who defended Paris against the Normans, was the first of 
the family to bear the title of King. Between 888 and 987 there 
were four kings of the family of Charlemagne and three of that 
of Robert. These descendants of Robert, who were not kings, 
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are called by the chroniclers dukes. The most powerful of them, 
Hugh (Hugues), owned the territoiy of five counts. In later 
days it was said that he possessed the ‘duchy of France’; but 
this duchy never existed, for titles were still personal and not 
territorial. 

The date 987, adopted by historians to mark the accession of 
the third dynasty of kings of France, which they called the Cape- 
tian dynasty, merely marks the time after which the title of king 
was borne uninterruptedly by the descendants of Robert. This 
was no revolution; the only novel feature about it was that, after 
Hugh, who became king in 987, the title always remained in the 
same family. The very name Gapetian was not invented till later; 
it seems to have been a nickname given to Duke Hugh, who was 
known as cappatus, ‘the man with a mantle’, Irom the mantle 
{cappa) of St. Martin. Such is the origin of tlui royal house of 
France, the most ancient family in Europe, and the only one 
whose genealogy goes back to the ninth century. 

The king continued to possess the two qualities which had 
elevated the Garolingian king above other men: in the first place 
he was the leader of the whole country in war, and as such tlie 
overlord of all the great nobles, all of whom were obliged to come 
and do him the homage due from vassals and acknowledge that 
they held their dignities and fiefs from him. In the second place 
he was consecrated by a bishop with the sacred oil and considered 
to be endowed with a supernatural power of which the miracle 
of the ‘king’s evil’ was the sign; for the king’s touch was believed 
to heal scrofula. 

The quality of king at first remained personal, like all relations 
between fighting-men; it had its origin in the homage done by 
the great nobles to his person and in the ceremony of anointing 
with the sacred chrism performed upon his person. But at that 
time, when all conditions were becoming hereditary, it was easier 
to induce the great nobles to recognize the king’s son as king. 
The first kings of the new dynasty took the precaution of desig- 
nating their son as king during their lifetime, by making the great 
nobles do homage to him and causing him to be anointed. Philip I 
was anointed king at the age of seven. In theory the usage in 
France did not differ from that in Germany; in both countries 
it may be said that the tide of king was elective in a single family. 
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In Germany the title continued to be elective because the royal 
families died out; but in France the title was handed down from 
male to male in the direct line from 987 to 1316, until lineal 
inheritance had become established beyond dispute. The success 
of the royal family of France was due to the fact that for three 
centuries in succession the kings had sons. 

The title of king was indivisible, being no longer shared between 
the king’s sons, as in the time of the Frankish kings; so that the 
kingdom was no longer exposed to dismemberment. But the an- 
cient custom of dividing the kingship lingered on in the custom 
of giving the king’s younger sons a portion of his domain as their 
apanage, or means of subsistence ~ a custom which was to delay 
for two centuries the definitive constitution of the territory of 
France, 

By virtue of his descent from a family of great nobles the 
Gapetian king possessed two powers of different kinds, due to his 
double origin. As king he was overlord of all the great nobles of 
the kingdom; as a great noble he retained, in his own domain, 
a portion of the kingdom in which the great landowners of the 
region were his vassals. Modern scholars have tried to draw a 
distinction between the ‘great vassals’ of the realm and the vassals 
on the king’s domain; but this distinction was too subtle for the 
men of that time, for those who were merely vassals on the domain 
did homage to the king in the same form as the great vassals of 
the realm. No distinction could possibly be made between the 
territory of the kingdom, on which the king was only the overlord 
of a prince, and the territory of the royal domain, on which the 
king was the sole prince. 

5the territory of the realm and the 

ROYAL DOMAIN 

It would be difficult to define exactly which territories were 
comprised in the kingdom, and still more which were comprised 
in the royal domain. The territory of the kingdom varied; 
founded in 843 by the partition of Verdun, increased in 870 by 
the Treaty of Mersen, and reduced in the tenth century to the 
advantage of the German kings, it was much smaller than the 
France of the present day. It did not include the region to the 
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cast of the Rhone, it hardly extended beyond tlae Sa6nc and did 
not reach as far as the Meuse, On the other hand, at its two ex- 
tremities it extended a little beyond the France of the present day, 
including Flanders in the north, and the countship of Barcelona 
in the south. It had no natural frontiers: its boundaries cut across 
the Pyrenees, the Rhone, and the Saone, It was made up of two 
parts which had long borne different names: Franco, the land of 
the Franks, to the north of the Loire; and Aquitaine, between the 
Loire and the Pyrenees; and the populations of lh(^ two portions, 
being of different origin still regarded each other as foreigners. 

The royal domain did not form a continuous territory; it was 
merely a number of estates scattered between the Loire and the 
Somme, It had no precise boundaries, and it has required long 
labour on tlie part of scholars to a.sccrtain its extent. It no longer 
included the five countships possessed by Duke Hugh in the tenth 
century. Only two of these remained: Orleans and fitampes, 
firom which most of the royal acts of the eleventh century are 
dated - besides a small portion of the countship of Sen) is and a 
tower and some houses in a few towns. Fhc whole luis been esti- 
mated at 6 , 8 1 6 square kilometres, falling into five portions, with 
the addition of small enclaves. The centre of this domain was not 
Paris, as was long believed; the countship of Paris was a fief of the 
bishop’s, and there were only two bridges by which it was possible 
to leave the island of the Cit6, each of which was closed by a fort- 
ress {cMtelet) belonging to a seigneur. The king’s favourite place 
of residence was Orleans. 

The king continued to lead the life of a great warrior noble, 
proceeding from one of his domains to the other with an escort 
which lived upon the produce of the domain whcTC he was staying, 
and making war upon the seigneurs in the neighbourhood. Like 
aU powerful lords, he lived among an entourage known as his 
‘court’ [curiu), from a popular term used to designate both the 
house and the domain. As in the days of the Frankish kings, this 
‘court’ was a confused collection of permanent servants, intimate 
friends, and visitors, provided with board and lodging by the king 
and moving about with him, for the king had no fixed residence. 
This wandering life continued to be traditional at the French 
court up to the sixteenth century. 

The king had hardly any revenues save the produce of his 
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domainSj levied mainly in kind, and the regale (royal right) levied 
upon certain bishoprics, which consisted in receiving the revenues 
when the see was vacant. The procedure of government was 
rudimentary. The king dispensed justice in the same way as other 
lords, by issuing orders for a battle between the litigants. The 
task of dispensing justice to the peasants and lower classes on his 
domain was farmed out to deputies, who levied fines. The king 
went to war with his neighbours accompanied by his mounted 
escort and the vassals on his domains. 

Up to the end of the twelfth century the king was still very weak, 
with no real power over the great ones of the realm, and powerless 
to make himself obeyed even in the region where he was living; 
the seigneur of Montlh6ry with his fortified tower barred his road 
between Orleans and Paris. A large part of his forces was formed 
of warriors led by the bishops of northern France, who retained 
the habit of obeying the king as the sole remaining representative 
of unity. The territory of the realm was divided up among great 
nobles almost all of whom bore the title of some ancient function 
which had become hereditary, such as duke, count, or viscount 
(vice-count); the few who had no title called themselves sire, a 
form of ^seigneur’ ~ for instance, the Sire of Bourbon, or the Sire 
of Coucy. 


JOHANiSES IN THE CLERGY 

The clergy, who were organized in the Roman fashion under 
a single central authority, working according to written rules, 
were gradually forced to adapt themselves to the habits of a 
society in which all authority was divided up and every activity 
was dictated by custom. Their mode of life became similar to 
that of lay society, known to the clergy as ‘secular* because it 
belonged to the seculum, or age; it was therefore said to be be- 
coming ‘secularized.* This transformation was the result of the 
conditions of life among the clergy, which rendered them dependent 
upon the laity in virtue of their processes. 

In the first place, the clergy, being occupied with their func- 
tions, did not produce what was necessary for their sustenance. 
It became necessary for them to possess the means of subsistence, 
and in that age, when land was the sole form of wealth, every 
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ecclesiastical establishment required lands, cultivated by peasants, 
the produce of which was collected by the clergy. Every episcopal 
see, abbey, or church possessing what was known as the cure of 
souls (from the Latin cura, care, from which is derived the French 
curi, parish priest) was the owner of a domain which was inalien- 
able, being regarded as belonging, not to the clergy, but to the 
patron saint of the church, and was constantly being increased 
indefinitely by fresh donations. Custom required that every true 
Christian, in making his will, should bequeath to the saint ‘for 
the salvation of his soul’ - as was stated in the deed - a piece of 
land, whether large or small, so that the saint should intercede 
with God for his soul. Part of the domains of the monasteries con- 
sisted in pieces of land of all sizes acquired through bequests. 
Hence by virtue of their property the clergy came under the do- 
manial regime. The title to the domain belonged to the church, 
but the bishop, abbot, or priest enjoyed its revenues. The domain 
was known as a ‘benefice’ and bound up with the function, known 
as the ‘office’, just as in the ninth century the benefice granted 
to the vassal had been bound up with the service due to the lord. 
But just as the vassal had ended by regarding the service as an 
accessory and the fief as the essential thing, so the ecclesiastic 
came to regard the benefice which provided him with his means 
of subsistence as the essential thing, while feeling his office an 
inconvenient burden. He tried to rid himself of his function by 
delegating it to a deputy - for such is the sense of the word ‘vicar’ 
(French, vicaire] Latin, vicarius) ~ whose duty it was to do the work, 
while he kept the larger part of the revenues of the domain for 
himself. The privileged ecclesiastics, having rid themselves of 
their functions, which would have obliged them to reside on the 
spot where these had to be exercised, succeeded in adding benefice 
to benefice, just as the vassals succeeded in adding fief to fief. 
They ceased to fulfil any religious function and became leisured 
landowners. 

In the second place, the prelates, as possessors of great domains 
and, since the days of Charlemagne, invested with high govern- 
mental functions, were obliged to do homage to the king and be- 
come his vassals. Since in this capacity they were bound to furnish 
the king with a body of armed men, they required an armed escort 
and formed one either by taking men from the domains of their 
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church or else by enrolling fighting-men whom they supported 
by granting them land in fee. Thus the bishops and abbots had 
become part of the feudal order, both as vassals of the king and as 
the overlords of vassals provided with fiefs carved out of the 
domains of the Church. 

In the third place, in a society in which social status of every 
kind tended to be handed down from father to son, the clergy 
alone, being vowed to celibacy, were unable, like the other classes, 
to recruit their ranks by natural increase; in every generation 
they were renewed by recruits bom of families belonging to the 
laity, who entered the ranks of the clergy through various channels. 
The bishop received young men into his household and had them 
instructed in all things necessary for the discharge of ecclesiastical 
functions; it was from among these that he recruited the 
priests and clerks who occupied posts about his person, which 
were most sought after. In the country districts he usually 
appointed as parish priest an ecclesiastic nominated by the 
lord who owned the village, and often chosen from among his 
servants. 

The monies were recruited through two channels. Some were 
offered to the monastery by their parents while still young children, 
and lived there from childhood among the monks, being trained 
to obey the rule. Others entered the monasteries as adults, volun- 
tarily and for a great variety of motives; there were laymen, and 
even great lords, disgusted with life in the world, who came to 
work in peace for the salvation of their souls, or repentant sinners 
obsessed by the fear of hell, pr destitute men and vagabonds, or 
even criminals, who found in the monastery a refuge and a means 
of livelihood. 

In accordance with the rules of the Church, the bishop had to be 
elected by the priests of the cathedral church ~ that of the chief 
town of the diocese ~ organized since the ninth century into a 
community of canons (a word meaning those subject to the rule) 
on the model of monasteries. The abbot had to be elected by the 
monks under him. But the rank of bishop and of abbot, which 
carried with them the possessions of a vast domain, had become 
a convenient means by which powerful laymen could provide 
their younger sons with a benefice which assured them of great 
wealth and high social rank. They accordingly forced the canons 
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or monks to elect their sons bishop or abbot, sometimes while still 
children. 

On entering the ranlcs of the clergy, these laymen brought with 
them llie habits of an ignorant and coarse society; they remained 
devoid of culture, indifferent to the rules f)f the Church or in- 
capable of conforming to them. Prelates belonging to warrior 
families continued to live the same life as their relatives. They 
went to war or followed the chase, got drunk at banquets, co- 
habited with women, and neglected their functions us bishop or 
abbot. The priests and lower clergy, being neither educated nor 
subject to supervision, could by now hardly be distinguished from 
the laity. They wore the same costume, took part in the same 
amusements, frequented taverns, played games for money, and 
took wives, legitimate or otherwise - for it is difficult to draw a 
distinction at tliis period, when marriage was a de facto condition 
depending upon nothing but the consent of the two parties. The 
monks rebelled against their rule, ceased to obey their abbot or 
to work, pray, and observe fasts and abstinence. 

The documentary evidence available docs not enable us to 
ascertain precisely to what extent the clergy ol'fVancc had become 
secularized, but it gives us the impression that ia the tenth century 
the very large majority of the prelates and priests were not living 
in obedience to their rule. Most of the accounts have reference 
to the regular clergy and give many examples of disorderly con- 
duct. In some instances the monks drove out the abbot when he 
endeavoured to enforce their observance of the rule. Those abbots 
who succeeded in doing so are covered with such praise as to 
suggest that they must have been rare exceptions in their day. 

5the reform of the clergy 

The clergy had departed from the Roman tradition of unity 
and order and become assimilated to the disintegrated and dis- 
organized type of secular feudal society. This way of life, which 
was opposed to the laws of the Church, grieved the ecclesiastics 
who had remained faithful to its traditions. As early as the tenth 
century a few could be found who were determined to restore 
discipline by forcing the clergy to obey the rules. The initiative 
was taken by the monks, who lived apart from the secular world 
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of the laity and were accustomed to a stricter discipline than 
were the secular clergy, being collected together in security, 
where it was easier to organize and supervise their life according 
to rule. A few abbeys endeavoured to re-establish the ancient 
rule of St. Benedict, and this is the sense in which the reform 
should be understood - in the sense of a restoration or re-establish- 
ment of the form. The example was set by the abbey of Cluny 
in Burgundy, where the reform was carried out by a great noble- 
man who had become abbot. He was gradually followed by a 
growing number of monasteries, from which we may conclude 
that the feeling of the people of France had grown favourable 
to the partisans of reform. 

Discipline was restored in the reformed abbeys according to the 
rule of St. Benedict, supplemented by a reorganization of the con- 
vents. Till that time every monastery had lived under an abbot, 
who enjoyed full independence, having no connection with the 
other monasteries, though subject to the same rule. The reformed 
abbeys subordinated themselves, however, to that of Cluny and 
transformed themselves into mere priories, of which the head, or 
prior, was merely a delegate, subject to the abbot of Cluny. As 
a body they formed a powerful community, possessing monasteries 
and land all over France, and even outside it, and directly 
subject to the Pope. This was known as the Order of Cluny, or 
Cluniac Order. 

In the eleventh century, having reformed the regular clergy, the 
reformers started trying to force the secular clergy to give up those 
habits which made their life similar to that of the laity. They 
discouraged the priests from taking wives, and the prelates from 
going to war, and even tried to prevent them from receiving 
bishoprics or abbeys as fiefs from the king. This led to a struggle 
which lasted till the twelfth century and, in Germany and Italy, 
took tlic form of a war between the Pope and the Emperor. It 
was less violent in France, where the king was weak. It ended in 
a compromise proposed by a French Pope, Galixtus II, who had 
been bishop of Vienne, ^ ^ 

The documents of this period, being the work of ecclesiastics, 
give us little information about the relations between the clergy 
and the laity, and hardly a glimpse of the real religion of the people. 
At that time the laity received no religious instruction; they had 
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none but a rudimentary knowledge of Christian doctrine, con- 
sisting of a few formulas of the confession of faith - the omni- 
potence of God, the Incarnation of Christ, the Trinity, and the 
resurrection of the dead. Such beliefs as were potent to influence 
conduct took the form mainly of fear of a merciless God, of the 
Last Judgment, and of hell, brought home to the people by the 
scenes represented in sculpture on the churches. In practice 
religion consisted mainly in rites in which the people had always 
believed as possessing material efficacy, especially as a means of 
healing. These included attendance at Mass, the daily renewed 
miracle which worked a change in the nature of the Host; the 
Communion, which possessed the magic power of healing disease; 
processions, in which the shrine of a saint was carried round 
ceremonially in order to protect the land against visitations of 
every kind, such as epidemics, famine, and drought; and pilgrim- 
ages to sanctuaries possessing supernatural powers, which were 
visited with a view to healing the sick or obtaining issue. Apart 
from their supernatural virtue, the sacraments satisfied the tra- 
ditional feeling that it was necessary to mark the decisive moments 
of life by some solemnity and were adapted to this purpose. 
Baptism, which was by this time infant baptism, signalis^cd en- 
trance into life rather than admission into the assembly of Chris- 
tians. Marriage had attained the dignity of a sacrament; extreme 
unction prepared a man for death. The ceremonies of public 
worship impressed the imagination and pleased the faithful by 
a display of costumes and church ornaments made of brilliant 
fabrics, vessels and other objects of gold and silver, enriched with 
precious stones, mighty choirs and the solemn sounds of sacred 
music. Western Christians had grown accustomed to Oriental 
forms of veneration, genuflections and even prostrations, opposed 
though these were to Western usages and feeling. 
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CHAPTER VI 


birth of FRENCH SOCIETY AND. A 
FRENCH STATE 

1066 Conquest of England by the Duke of the Normans. 

1096 The First Crusade. 

1152 Annulment of the marriage between Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and Louis VII. 

1180-1223 Reign of Philip II, Augustus. 

1203-6 Conquest of Normandy and Anjou. 

1214 Victory of Philip at Bouvines. 

1226-70 Reign of St. Louis. 

JSTABILIZ ATION OF SOCIETY 

Towards the end of the eleventh century the population of 
France, which had been plunged since the fifth century into a con- 
fused welter of irregular and unstable systems admitting of no 
durable foundations, began to become settled in permanent con- 
ditions of life which were consolidated during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries by a slow process of evolution. This stability 
is indicated in men’s very names. Up to the eleventh century 
no individual bore more than a single personal name given him 
at birth - his baptismal name, such as Jean, Paul, or Louis. In 
future there was added to this name, called the Christian name, 
another name, which was handed down indefinitely from father 
to son and was known as the family name (surname) . These names 
were of various origin; some were taken from a personal quality - 
for instance, Legrand, Petit, Lebcau, Lenoir - some from a pro- 
fession -for instance, Meunier, Charron, Bouvier-and they 
varied in form according to the different dialects: for instance, 
Fto, Favre, Faure are all forms of a name meaning blacksmith; 
some were place-names - such as Dumont, Dupr6, Dum^ (mean- 
ing the man of the mountain, the pasture, etc.); sometimes they 
were old Germanic Christian names which have become obsolete 
- such as Gautier, Arnaud, Durand, Gaillard, Guibert, Gosselin, 
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From this time onward life was based upon the observance of 
the ancient customs, which were admitted as the foundation of 
all law, and upon die hereditary transmission of all possessions 
and social status. Since the customs varied infinitely from place 
to place, the result was a very great variety of systems, even among 
the clergy, whom the uniform rules imposed by the Church did 
not succeed in depriving of all local authority. Thus it is impossible 
really to know the life of the Middle Ages except by long and de- 
tailed study. There can therefore be no question here of more than 
a description of the general features arising out of conditions 
ordinarily prevalent. These conditions were of two kinds and 
were caused, on the one hand, by a scries of important events 
and, on the other hand, by the new structure of society. 

5EFFECT OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

Since the brealc-up of Charlemagne’s empire, which had been 
going on for two centuries, the evolution of French society had been 
progressing by means of myriads of small local operations with no 
fixed location or tendency. But after the end of the eleventh 
century operations begin to be carried out by a mass of men acting 
under common control and with a common aim in view, leading 
up to a result of a general nature the effect of wluch was felt by 
the whole population. It is out of the question to relate these 
events in detail, but they must be recalled at least briefly. 

The earliest was the conquest of England by the Duke of 
Normandy, which had as a result the division of the territory of 
the French realm between the kings of France and England, 
which was to lead to a state of constant war between the two 
kings. 

At the end of the eleventh century began the crusade preached 
in the French town of Clermont by Urban, a French Pope, and 
carried out by knights from every part of France. The crusade 
was an armed pilgrimage for the conquest of’ the most deeply 
venerated of sactuaries, the sepulchre of' Christ. The outcome of 
it was the creation of small states in Syria ruled by French princes 
and knights speaking the French language, living in the French 
fashion, and following the customs of the French feudal system. 
The crusades, in the form of expeditions in aid of the Syrian 
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principalities, went on for more than a century and a half. They 
brought the fighting-men of the whole of France into contact with 
those of all the Christian countries of the West; and they made 
them acquainted with Byzantine and Moslem lands, where they 
saw larger cities, more beautiful buildings, more advanced 
artistic industries, and a more refined life than in their own 
native land. 

The effect of the crusades upon Western society is still a matter 
of controversy. It is quite easy to see what products and arts of 
Oriental origin were introduced into France - the silk, the rich 
fabrics, paper, sugar, alcohol, and medicines which enriched the 
material civilization of Europe. But it is difficult to make out 
whether these were introduced into France directly, by the 
crusades to the Holy Land, or indirectly, through the lands in 
contact with Oriental civilization ~ Spain, Sicily, and Venice. 
One habit which seems to have come directly from the crusades 
is the fashion of wearing a beard, which was to last for centuries, 
and the use of bathing establishments with hot baths, which was 
to go on in the towns till the end of the fifteenth century. It was 
during the crusades, too, that the custom grew up of using ar- 
morial bearings as distinguishing badges, as is proved by the 
Oriental motives (the lion, leopard, and bezant) and the Aarabic 
terms [gules^ azure, sinopk) used in blazonry. 

After the middle of tlie twelfth century the great events were 
the war between tlie kings of France and England, which led, at 
the opening of the thirteenth century, to the increase of the royal 
domain by the conquests of Philip Augustus and the victory of 
the King of France at Bouvines over the league of princes. Next 
came the crusade against the Albigenses, carried out by the knights 
of northern France, the result of whieh was to unite the peoples 
of the soutli to the kingdom by bringing Languedoc, a land of 
southern language and civilization, into the royal domain. 

5GROWTH OF A NEW CIVILIZATION 

The twelfth century is the most fruitful period of the Middle 
Ages, during which can be seen the simultaneous appearance of 
all the original creations produced by French civilization, which 
was fundamentally different from the civilizations of antiquity, 
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whether Oriental or Mediterranean: chivalry and courtly man- 
ners; the communes, the middle classes, the municipal bodies and 
guilds; customary law and the revival of Roman law; the revival 
of schools, which was to lead to the formation of universities; 
Gothic architecture, then known as ‘French work'; tlic French 
language and the Romance language of the south, incorrectly 
known as Provengal; the lyrical poetry of the troubadours of the 
south, and the romances of chivalry and fabliaux of the north - 
a spontaneous and unprecedented bloom ol civilization comparable 
with what is called the ‘miracle of Greece.' J t came into being 
within a narrow territory round Paris and was ct)nfincd to Nor- 
mandy, the region of Paris, Picardy, and Champagne, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by a few persons from the west. Wc should not 
allow ourselves to be led astray by the terms ‘Romance’ and 
‘Latin'. Romance civilization has nothing Roman about it but 
the name. And though French is called a Latin longue, there is 
nothing Latin about it but the vocabulary, and even this was the 
vocabulary of the language spoken among the i)ooplc; it differs 
fundamentally from Latin in its phonetic .system, its morphology, 
which has dropped the cases; its syntax, which htus [)C(;omc 
analytical; and the movement of the i)hrase, which has become 
short, clear, and simple. Like the language, French poetry is 
based upon processes unknown to cla.ssical Latin u])on the 
number of syllables and rhyme or assonance at the end of every 
verse. 


5rise of glass nisTiNa'i’iONs 

It was under the action of this civilization, founded upon senti- 
ments and customs totally foreign to the antique world, that the 
society was organized out of which the French nation of to-day 
developed, by a henceforth unbroken proce.s.s of evolution. I’his 
society, which from the twelfth century onward became fixed on 
stable lines, was divided into classes sharply di.stingui,shed from 
one another by their occupations, mode of life, and rank in the 
public estimation; namely, the mass of the peasants, under the 
common name of villeins; the fighting-men, who became the 
nobles; the new class of the bourgeois (burgesses), which grew up 
in the towns, the centres of reviving trade and industry; and the 
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class of clerics, or clergy, which became modified in process of 
adapting itself to new kinds of activity. This structure of society 
was to become the permanent basis of the nation; its importance 
in the development of the people of France is so decisive that it 
does not seem out of proportion to devote a separate study to 
each of these classes in order to define its character clearly and 
describe its development during that decisive period of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries during which French civilization 
was born. 

50UR INFORMATION AND THE GAPS IN IT 

But before starting upon this description, we should give warn- 
ing that our information about different classes and parts of the 
country is very unequal. The archives of the lay lords have dis- 
appeared; only portions of the archives of the king, certain great 
princes, and certain municipal bodies have been preserved. The 
very great majority of the surviving documents is concerned with 
nothing but the domains and life of the clergy. Moreover, the 
nobles and peasants did not write. Our documents, narratives 
or deeds concerned with practical business, are the work of 
ecclesiastics, living apart from the life of the laity, which they 
understood very little and despised. They wrote a Latin imitated 
from classical Latin, which was often pretentious and (distorted 
the real customs and sentiments of their age; we see the Middle 
Ages tlirough the medium of a gigantic scholastic composition in 
Latin. The details of' real life are known to us chiefly from works 
of imagination in the vulgar tongue, the romances of chivalry, 
in which the life of the nobles is described, and the fabliaux, which 
represent chiefly middle-class life. 

The documentary evidence is very unevenly distributed over the 
land. Almost all the narratives, literary works, and official acts 
come from the northern regions, from the Loire to Belgium, 
Normandy and Champagne, from Burgundy, or from the south- 
western region, Aquitaine and Languedoc, We have none but 
scattered and very scanty information about the western regions 
or the central mountain mass. Hardly anything has survived from 
the whole of the south-east, beyond the Rh6ne, which did not 
form part of the kingdom. We should therefore beware of the 
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temptation to generalize, and endeavour not to try to know more 
than the documents tell us. 


5 T H E KING AND T H K PRINCES 

Up to the end of the twelRh century the king was distinguished 
from the other great lords in France only by his title of superior 
dignity. He exercised no effective power over tlie kingdom and 
had no share in any of the original creations which constituted 
French civilization, such as chivalry, the communes, the guilds, 
the universities, and the courtly manners known iis courtoisie. He 
took no part in either the first or the fourth crusade, the only ones 
which produced any creative results. 

The territory of the realm was divided among hereditary 
princes, each established in a certain region whicli had become 
in effect a small state whose prince bore his title of duke or count 
‘by the grace of God’, issued coinage in his own name, and bore 
himself as an independent sovereign, at times even making war 
on the king himself. There was no oflicial ter-m applicable to these 
principalities, sometimes referred to by historians as ‘the great 
fiefs’. The habit has arisen of referring to them by the ecclesiastical 
term ‘provinces’, which has become established in French usage, 
though none of them corresponds exactly to an ecclesiastical pro- 
vince. The domains of the princes came to have new names, some 
of them derived from the name of a barbarian people - such as 
Normandy, Brittany, Gascony, or Burgundy but most of them 
derived from the name of the chief town, which perpetuated the 
name of an ancient Gaulish tribe -such as Anjou, Touraine, 
Poitou, Limousin. 

The number of these little states varied with the vicissitudes of 
the family possessing them, according as a domain was divided 
among several heirs or united with others by marriage or conquest. 
In general the tendency in the north and east wan for the princi- 
palities to increase by this process of union, and in the south and 
west to break up into fragments. Thus north of the Loire there 
took place a concentration into great ‘provinces’ the names of 
which have lingered on in common usage, though each of them 
has been broken up into several departments. In the south-west, 
on the other hand, the great region known since the days of 
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antiquity as Aquitaine split up into fragments, a single one of 
which -the district round Bordeaux - preserved the name of 
Aquitaine under the form ‘Guyenne’. The greater part of it 
passed, with the title of duke, to the Count of Poitiers, who pos- 
sessed the countship of Poitou as his personal domain and had 
several great titled lords as his vassals in the mountainous region 
of central France - for instance, in the Limousin and Auvergne - 
who had become de facto independent princes. The region between 
the Gironde and the Pyrenees, known as Gascony, had been broken 
up into petty lordships as a result of being divided among the sons 
of princes, some of whom had assumed the title of coxmt. The 
only great state in the south-west was that of the Count of Tou- 
louse, whose domain extended over a part of the Garonne, and 
who had as vassals all the independent lords as far as the Rh6ne. 
This region now came to be known in popular usage as Languedoc, 
because a language was spoken there different from the French 
spoken in the north. 

Thus the royal domain, the only territory really governed by the 
king - sometimes called the ‘land of the royal obedience* ( pays de 
Vohiissance du roi) - was surrounded by what were in effect states 
in whicli die king’s vassals had as much power as he had in his 
own domain. I’hcsc were: in the north the countship of Flanders 
which, before Artois was detached from it, extended as far as the 
Somme; in the cast the countship of Champagne, the count of 
which also possessed the countship of Blois on the Loire; in the 
south the duchy of Burgundy; and on the west the duchy of 
Normandy, where the duke was so powerful that he forbade his 
subjects to make war among themselves and reserved to himself 
alone the right of' trying all criminal causes. This was the only 
state possessing a regular central power: the prince delegated his 
powers to representatives known as viscounts or bailUs, whose 
function it was to preside over his courts and carry on the adminis- 
tration in his place. 

The two great states in the south, Aquitaine and the countship 
of Toulouse, where the population had always had different 
customs and a different language from those of ^e north, at first 
remained almost foreign to the kingdom of France. When Eleanor, 
the heiress of the Duke of Aquitaine, was married to King Louis 
VII and brought witlr her to the King’s court nobles from her 
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own land, the costume and manners of these ‘Aquitanians’ caused 
a scandal and they were regarded by the French as foreigners. 

fOROWTH OF THE ROYAL POWER 

Up to about the end of the twelfth century the power of the king 
had been very weak and confined to a very restricted area; but 
by the end of the thirteenth century it had developed into a sover- 
eignty strong enough to become the foundation of what has been 
called Trench unity’. It remains to examine how this develop- 
ment, which led to such far-reaching consequences, took place: 
whether the king extended his royal power over tlie whole kingdom, 
or whether he brought all the territory of tlie realm within his 
domain. 

The explanation suggested to modern historians by tlie power 
of the monarchy in later centuries has been that the king’s au- 
thority over the whole kingdom, paralysed at first by the resistance 
of tlie princes, his vassals, but surviving obscurely in popular 
sentiment, was gradually re-established by the king’s agents, with 
the help of the clergy and the bourgeoisie, inspired by a desire 
for unity and a love of order, as opposed to feudal anarchy. 

This specious theory cannot be maintained if we compare the 
respective territories of the kingdom and the royal domain in the 
eleventh century with what they were at the end of the sixteenth. 
The eleventh-century kingdom - that is, the territory over which 
the king exercised his power qua king ~ included two regions, 
Flanders and the countship of Barcelona, the princes of which 
recognized themselves to be the king’s vassals; botli of these 
became detached from the kingdom, the king retaining no rights 
over them whatsoever, even of a nominal order. Conversely, all 
the lands to the east of the Rhdne, Saone, and Meuse, Provence, 
Dauphine, and Lyons, which were not connected with the kingdom 
in the eleventh century, but were subsequently incorporated in 
the royal domain, became an integral part of the kingdom, as 
did also Franche-Gomt^, Alsace, and Lorraine at a later date. 
It was not the extension of the royal power over the whole king- 
dom that created the monarchy, it was the extension of the king’s 
personal domain, over which the king ruled in his capacity as 
feudal lord, to include the whole territory of France. Hence it 
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was not the old kingdom of Carolingian origin, but the personal 
domain of the Capetian family that became the framework of 
French unity, just as the domain of the Hohenzollerns became the 
kingdom of Prussia. The king’s power over France came to him 
not from his title as king, but from his domain as feudal prince. 

The territory of the royal domain fluctuated between two op- 
posite tendencies, being increased by annexations due to conquest, 
marriage, or succession, but diminished by donations in the form 
of apanages granted to younger sons. It increased very little for 
two centuries, whereas the Duke of Normandy, who was also 
King of England, united the heritage of three great families of the 
west - Normandy, Anjou (the domain of the Plantagenets), and 
Aquitaine - through his marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife 
of King Louis VII, and came thus to possess half the realm. The 
royal domain saw a sudden increase at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century thanks to the conquests of Philip Augustus, who 
took the domains of Normandy and Anjou from the King of 
England and became powerful enough to defeat at Bouvines the 
coalition between the northern princes and the Emperor Otto. 
The crusade against the Albigenses, led by the feudal nobles of 
northern France without the king’s intervention, ended by 
bringing into the royal domain the whole of the lands of the Court 
of Toulouse, known as Languedoc. Before the end of the century 
Philip IV brought the countship of Champagne into the domain 
by marriage, so that by now the royal domain extended over the 
greater part of the kingdom of France. 

5 FORMATION OF THE MACHINERY OF ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT 

At the same time as his domain, the king was increasing his 
power. Modelling himself upon Normandy, Philip Augustus 
created haillis in four parts of his domain, whose function it was 
to exercise the king’s powers in a certain region. Similar agents 
were afterwards created in the west and south, known as sinSchmx 
(seneschals). This is the origin of the territorial divisions known 
as bailliages and shichaussSes, which lasted up to 1789. These 
agents, chosen from among the noble knights, exercised every sort 
of function in the king’s name, just as the Carolingian counts had 
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done in earlier days; they were both judges and administrators, 
and also levied pecuniary contributions, but unlike the counts, 
who had become hereditary, they remained mere oflicials whom 
the king appointed or removed at will. Louis IX raised the pres- 
tige of the royal family by his valour, honour, and piety, which 
caused him to be officially recognized as a saint; he forbade the 
judicial duel within his domain, as being contrary to justice. By 
tlie end of the thirteenth century the king of Franco had become 
the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 

^ Affairs had now become too complicated to be decided by the 
king’s court [curia regis)^ which acted as his council. During the 
thirteenth century agents charged with special functions became 
detached from the court and were organized into separate bodies, 
each retaining the name of court: the cour des compteSy which audited 
the accounts of the agents of the domain, and the court of the 
Parliament, whose function it was to administer jUvSticc and to 
which St. Louis handed over his palace on the lie do la Cit^, 
which took the name of Palais dc Justice, still in use to-day. 
The members of these courts continued to be called by the name 
of counsellors [conseillers), which they still bear. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PEASANTS 

5 CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE 

The records, which are abundant from the twelfth century 
onward, give us very little information about the peasants. Not 
one of them is the work of a peasant. They are for the most part 
official deeds concerned with a domain of the Church and are 
the works of ecclesiastics who refer to the peasants only in their 
relations with the owner of the domain. No picture has come 
down to us of tlic population of any domain as a whole, comparable 
to that of the Polyptique of Saint-Germain-des-Pr&. What we know 
best is the legal status of the peasants and the methods of agricul- 
tural labour. 

Some of the conditions of labour handed down by tradition 
from antiquity arc common to the peasants of the whole of France. 
They had their origin in the very ancient combination of the 
cultivation of grain - the chief cereal crops being wheat, rye, 
barley, or oats - with the breeding of cattle, oxen and cows. 
The chief occupation of the peasant was tilling the soil; the 
ploughman had to possess a team of oxen to draw the plough - 
though on the light soil of the south he worked with the old Roman 
wheelless plough called tire araire^ while on the heavy soils which 
required deep ploughing several ploughmen would harness their 
teams together. Cattle provided not only beasts of burden for 
the plough, but the manure necessary for enriching the soil, and 
the milk products which formed part of the foodstuffs of the people. 
But this manure wiU} not sufficient in quantity for the whole of the 
arable land, so that only part of this was cultivated at a time, the 
rest of it lying fallow - that is, the land was ploughed without 
being sown until its turn came round to bear a crop again. Since 
the natural pasture did not provide enough green crops to feed 
all the beasts, it was supplemented by sending them to pasture 
on all lands not under crops. Tillage, the breeding of cattle, and 
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pasturage on lands not under crops are practices common to the 
whole of France. 

But throughout the whole extent of France the ownership of 
the soil was divided up among those who tilled it, and its cultiva- 
tion was organized on very difTcrent systems, in proportions which 
are not exactly known to us. Although they scarcely appear in 
our documents, a great number of small farmers owning their land 
certainly existed in the neighbourhood of tlie towns in the south 
and probably in tlic mountain regions. It seems certain that a 
fair number of these were even scattered over the great estates, 
among the tenants of the great landlords. But the greater part of 
the land still continued to be organized in very large estates, the 
legal owner of which, whether nobleman or prolate, kept a portion, 
reserved for himself, which he caused to be farmed by his servants 
or by the forced labour due from the tenants. Tlic gn^ater part of 
it was farmed by peasants in possession oflands of which they were 
merely hereditary tenants. 

Jthe two different systems of gultiva- 

TI O N 

The land was divided up among the peasants on two funda- 
mentally different systems, which are tiro origin of profound 
differences in the methods of farming, in pasturage, and in the 
shape of the fields, of which some traces still remain to-day. 

In all those parts of the south and centre which retained the 
Roman customs - usually those lands in which written law still 
existed -the land was cultivated as in Roman times, on the 
system of ‘biennial rotation’: one year under cereals, and the 
next lying fallow; poor soil was even allowed to ‘rast* for several 
years. The land held by individual tenants might be of the most 
varied shape. It often belonged to a .single tenant and was ad- 
jacent to his house; this was the usual system in the mountain 
districts, where dwelling-places were scattered about, and Is still 
the system to-day in the region in the west known as the bocagt^ 
with its scattered houses. But the holding might also be made up 
of a number of pieces of land, each with a different surface and 
form, which might vary indefmitely according to the wish of 
successive owners. The tenant might choose what crops he would 
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grow on his land and he alone had the right to graze his beasts 
on it. 

All the lands in the north-east, from near the Loire to Burgundy, 
lived under an agricultural system which also extended to England, 
Germany, and eastern Europe as far as Russia. It has not yet been 
sufficiently studied in France for it to be possible to state precisely 
the extent of French territory over which it prevailed. But traces 
of it can still be seen even to-day both on the land itself and in the 
land-registers; and tlie shape of the parcels of land proves that it 
formerly followed the same rules as in the countries of northern 
Europe, where it has been more thoroughly studied. The studies 
of it made in England and Germany give us a precise and detailed 
knowledge of it.^ It consists in a number of invariable customs 
followed for centuries past with no change, because they formed 
a coherent and rigid system. 

The whole body of arable land pertaining to each village was 
divided into a number of portions called soks^ each formed of 
a share of the territory the soil of which was almost uniform in 
nature and value. Each sole was divided up into rectangular 
parcels much longer than they were broad, and very often two 
hundred metres long by twenty metres broad - which is equivalent 
to the area of the English acre. The length is that of the furrow 
running in a straight line from the edge of the piece of land to the 
point at which the oxen were turned. 

The land farmed by each tenant was never made up of a single . 
piece situated in the same spot; it was always made up of a large 

^ The oripfins of this system remain obscure. It was evidently established in 
order to maintain an equality between all farmers in the same village, which would 
lead us to suppose in the first place that it was invented by the owner of the domain 
so that he could impose uniform dues upon all his tenants, which would be easier 
to collect than varying ones. Such, indeed, is the purpose for which it was intro- 
duced on the great estates of eastern Europe. But it is closely bound up with the 
triennial rotation of crops, which was never found in the regions using Roman 
agricultural methods in the south, where biennial rotation was in force. Hence it 
cannot be of Roman origin; and since the great domains (nt/Zer) go back to Roman 
times, it must have been introduced after the arrival of the barbarians on those 
great domains where it is found established as early as the end of the eighth century, 
together with the division into mansi. In England, on the other hand, it was estab- 
lished in the south-eastern regions settled by the Saxon invaders, where all the 
inhabitants of the village were freemen, fighting-men, and owners of the soil, 
which would seem to point to a custom brought in by the barbarians. On the great 
English estates of which the lord had become the sole owner, his reserve is made 
up of parcels of land scattered like those of his tenants; but if it had been the 
landowner who had introduced this system, he would surely have preferred to 
constitute himself a reserve consisting of a smgle holding. 
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number of parcels scattered over the whole territory of the village, 
not at random, but in accordance with a system by which every- 
body was allotted an almost equal number of strips on each of the 
soles. The tenant had no right to decide what crop he would raise 
on his land, for the cropping of each strip was rigidly prescribed 
by custom. Each strip of each sole had to be cultivated in the 
same way at the same time, in accordance with an invariable 
rotation: one year it would be under winter wheat sown in the 
autumn, the next under spring-sown wheat, and the third year 
it would lie fallow. Such was the rule of ‘triennial rotation’. All 
lands, after the crop had been got in or while they were lying 
fallow, were thrown open to the cattle of all the tenants, as a 
means of making up for the insufficiency of meadows and natural 
pastures. And in order that no obstacles should be placed in the 
way of grazing the beasts, it was forbidden to put up any fences. 

Even after the rigid system of rotation of crops was abolished 
and the very memory of it had been lost, it left lasting traces 
behind it in the shape of strip-culture and the jumble of holdings. 
It even lingers on to some extent in the custom of vaine pdiure (the 
right of pasture on open fields), which, thougli abolished by law, 
still persists in certain departments in the north-cast. 

^PEASANT SETTLEMENTS 

The distribution of rural dwellings in the Middle Ages is known 
to us from old place-names and from an examination of present 
conditions, for changes in the country districts have been but 
slight. Country settlements in France are distributed on two 
different systems, the origin of which is a subject of dispute among 
historians and geographers. In the plains of the south, north, and 
east the houses cluster together in a village, from which the 
peasants go forth every morning to till their lands, the inhabitants 
living in a compact group of houses standing along the sides of 
a road, as in the towns. In mountain districts, as in the hocage 
in the west, the houses are isolated, or grouped in little hamlets; 
the peasants live scattered about with their families, tilling lands 
which are usually adjacent to their houses. This difference has 
persisted down to the present day and has given rise to two different 
modes of life among the country population. It )xd& only been 
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possible for the system of triennial rotation to become established 
in regions where the population is gathered together in consider- 
able groups. 

In these regions, which are the best known to us from the re- 
cords, the normal tenant enjoyed the perpetual possession of a 
house in the village, to which was generally attached a small 
kitchen-garden, where he grew chiefly the vegetables which 
have been cultivated from of old: cabbages, roots, and beans. 
He owned parcels of arable land distributed over the whole terri- 
tory of the village in accordance with a plan, most usually with 
a patch of pasturage as well and often a piece of vineyard. He had 
draught-oxen and cattle, which he sent out to graze on the village 
lands when the crops had been got in. The forests and rough 
pastures usually remained the property of the landowner, but 
custom permitted the tenants to tie wood from the forest for 
building their houses and for firewood, and to graze their beasts 
on the lord’s pastures. These lands of no agricultural value seem 
to have been the origin of most of the commons, which in later 
days became the property of the commune. 

Tenants possessing these rights formed the bulk of the regular 
country population in the Middle Ages. But the records mention 
certain peasants known as ‘cottiers’ [h6tes) on the large estates, 
who, as the name indicates, came from other parts and settled 
there on different terms from the tenants. It appears that they 
lived in separate dwellings, perhaps smaller than those of the 
regular tenants, that they did not own their own team, and did 
not plough, but tilled the soil with hand tools. It is possible that 
their holdings originally consisted of reclaimed forest-land. 

JCONDITION OF THE PEASANTS 

The peasants as a whole were designated by the common name 
of villeins, meaning the people of the villa, or domain. But there 
was a difference of status among them, going back to the time of 
the Romans, which gave rise to a difference before the law that 
lasted on into the Middle Ages. The descendants of the old coloni, 
known as freemen (in French lihres or francs), had the right to 
leave the domain, choose their wives where they wished, and 
bequeath their holding to their heirs. The descendants of the 
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former slaves (sem), still known by the name of serfe, were at- 
tached to the domain and could neither leave it nor choose a wife 
from outside it without the permission of the landowner. Their 
burdens, dues, and forced labour were heavier than those of the 
freemen. 

We have no means of estimating the number of peasants even 
approximately, whether serfs or freemen; but we can sec that the 
proportion of serjfs to freemen varied very much according to the 
part of the country. There were very few serfs in the whole of the 
south and perhaps in the greater part of the west, while in the 
twelfth century Ixardly any were left in Normandy. They were 
far more numerous in the north-east, the central mountains, and 
Burgundy, especially on the domains of the Church. Taking 
France as a whole, the small number of days of forced labour due 
from the tenant to the landowner annually would seem to indi- 
cate that the usual status of tenants was that of freemen. The 
forced labour due from the serfs was much heavier; in some 
documents it is fixed at half their worldng time - that is, three 
days a week, the proportion surviving in eastern Europe in the 
lands where serfdom was the rule. 

The villeins continued to be dependent upon the owner of the 
domain, known from this time onward by the feudal title of 
seigneur, originally used only by fighting-men of their leader. The 
right of the owner of a large estate over his peasant tenants, which 
was based on his domanial or manorial power, ended by be- 
coming confused with the right of the overlord over his warrior 
vassals, which was based upon his feudal right. In later days the 
tenant even came to be called a vassal, though there was never 
any feudal bond between him and his lord, except in Normandy, 
where there were peasants known as vavasseurs, who held their 
land in fee. 

Jburdens falling on the villeins 

The villeins owed the lord dues which were fixed by custom, 
Some of these were paid in money: the cens^ which was due annu- 
ally for every free holding, consisted of a fixed sum, the burden of 
which became gradually lighter as the value of money diminished. 
The taille^ the name of which docs not appear till the end of the 
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eleventh century, had assumed the form of a tax levied on all 
families and variable according to the lord’s will, which has given 
rise to the supposition that it was originally imposed on the serfe 
only. The heaviest dues were paid in kind, in accordance with the 
usages of a time when money was so rare that barter was the most 
usual form of exchange. Sometimes it was a portion of the crop, 
or champart, the value of which varied according to the crop; 
but most often it was a fixed quantity of corn, wine, eggs, and 
fowls which had to be delivered to the lord. 

The villeins owed the lord corves, or forced labour - that is, 
so many days’ work on the lands reserved to him, which were 
spent in mowing and haymaking in his meadows, harvesting, 
threshing, and storing his corn, clearing his ditches, and repairing 
the walls of his castle. 

The villeins were obliged to make use of their lord’s fixtures: 
they had to have their grain ground at his mill, their bread baked 
in his oven, their vintage pressed in his winepress, and to pay a 
fee for all these services. They had to respond to a public order 
issued by the lord for harvesting or vintaging. From this order, 
known as the kn, is derived the word hanalj applied to the village 
mill, oven, wine-press, etc., and the name hamliti, originally used 
in France of obligations of this sort. 

The villeins remained subject to ancient dues, such as tolls (in 
France, piage), the name of which {tonlieu) is of Roman origin, and 
the duty of quartering [gite), by which they were obliged to lodge 
and board their lord and his escort. They were bound to allow 
the lord to hunt over their lands and were forbidden to touch the 
game which devoured their crops. 

Their holdings were hereditary, and custom allowed them to sell 
those that were free; but the lord levied a considerable sum for 
permission to make the transfer {lods 6t ventes). He had the right 
to resume possession of a serf’s holding when the latter died leaving 
no children resident with him -a right known as mortmain 
{mainmorte). 


Jmanorial courts 

The lord had retained judicial rights over the inhabitants of his 
domain; but he did not regard these from the point of view of 
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dispensing justice to his subjects, seeing in them nothing but a 
source of revenue, the right of imposing fines and confiscating the 
possessions of those condemned to death. In those deeds which 
contain a specification of the revenues of a domain, justice’ came 
next to lands and mills. Justice of this kind did not provide for 
any punishment in the form of imprisonment; there was no prison 
for accused persons save the chartre (from the Latin carcerem), re- 
served for the ecclesiastical courts. Punitive measures consisted 
either in fines or confiscation for the benefit of the lord, or else 
in corporal punishment, flogging, mutilation, or hanging. 

The seigneur did not take the trouble to hear causes himself; 
he farmed out this function, as he did his mill, to a deputy, known 
in the north by the name of privSt (provost; Latin, propositus), 
and in the south by that of baile [hajulus - that is, agent). He had 
an agent [rigisseur) in every village, often known as mayor [maire], 
from the Latin major, who was originally drawn from among the 
peasants; but the function ended by becoming hereditary. The 
maire policed the village by the aid of armed sergeants [sergents, 
from the Latin servientes, servitors). 

It is easy to see what sort of justice the villein might expect from 
agents directly interested in his condemnation, and in what 
abuses the maires and those who leased the right of dispensing 
justice might indulge. The records give no description of these; 
we can only catch a glimpse of them in an inquiry made in the 
thirteenth century on the former domains of the Count of Tou- 
louse. Not only had the peasants to bear the imposts fixed by 
custom, but the lord or his agents often used their discretionary 
power to impose fresh burdens upon them; this is what was known 
as a ‘bad custom’ {mauvaise coutume). 

The peasant had no effective appeal from the abuses of the lord 
and his agents; he could not even carry his complaint to any tri- 
bunal. A legal authority of the thirteenth century expressly states 
that: ‘Between thee and thy villein there is no judge save God,’ 

fUEVELOPMENTS IN THE CONDITION OP THE 
P E AS ANT S 

This regime, being based upon custom and inheritance, was 
hard to modify. Hereditary tenure of holdings, by fixing the share 
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f each family, left but little room for new-comers; and if a vacancy 
ccurred in a village, the outsider who filled it entered upon the 
ime terms as his predecessor. The peasants had no idea of chang- 
ig the system of cultivation, nor, indeed, had they the power to 
,0 so; they had no means of resisting the power of their lord. No 
igher authority intervened to improve relations between the 
►easant and the lord’s agents. Hence developments took place 
)ut slowly, and hardly changed the general conditions of the 
)easants’ lives. 

The change took place mainly at the lord’s will, for he found it 
0 his advantage to abandon almost all his reserved lands, which he 
vas obliged to exploit by the forced labour of the tenants. He 
iistributed these in new holdings, of whose produce he received 
■I share, and substituted a money payment for the corvee, a system 
Dy which the tenants paid more, but had more freedom. 

The principal change was that an agreement was concluded 
between the villeins and their lord in return for a payment. The 
preliminary condition was that the peasant should be able to 
obtain money. This took place from the twelfth century onwards, 
when money once more began to circulate in larger quantities, 
and markets sprang up in the towns, where the peasants could sell 
their produce.’^ The tenants in a village were then able to collect 
a sum large enough to obtain a contract from their lord, committed 
to writing in a deed {charte), drawn up on the model of the charters 
granted by the lords to the towns (see pp. 138-9), for the peasants 
were merely following the example of the townspeople. By this 
deed the lord bound himself not to impose any dues upon them 
in future save those laid down in writing in the deed. This deed 
fixed the exact amounts of the dues in kind, of tlxe taille due in 
cash, and the corv^es of every kind; it enumerated in detail the 
tariff of fines for every offence, and the conditions in which con- 
fiscation was possible. The mass of the tenants had now purchased 
as a body the arbitrary power of the lord, which was in future 
reduced to a limited right. Such was the sense of ^e t^m applied 
to this contract - abomementp or ahonnement, meaning Imutation. 

When granted to serfs, the ahonnemnt changed their status 
before the law, for inasmuch as they were descended firom former 
slaves, they were subject to the discretionary power of their master, 

1 See below, Chapter DC. 
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who arbitrarily fixed their taille^ corvees^ and fines, so tliat tliey were 
said to be UaillableSi corvSables, exploitables d mereV: that is, subject 
to the taille and corvee and to exploitation at their master’s dis- 
cretion. But so soon as their dues were fixed by contract, they 
became freemen, the deed which gave them their freedom being 
known as a charts de franchise. They now acquired the right to 
leave the domain and marry outside the village without permis- 
sion, and so the serf population diminished. 

The limitation of the lord’s legal right applied only to the 
property of the tenants; it did little to diminish his cftective power 
over their person. It was scarcely possible for tliem to refuse to 
send him their children if he desired to take them as servants. 
It would have been difficult for their daughters or wives to refuse 
to yield to a caprice of their master, even if it occurred to them to 
resist; so it was unnecessary to appeal to any definite ^droit du 
seigneur\ 

JCONDITIONS OF LIFE OF THE VILLEINS 

The records contain little information about the material con- 
ditions of the villeins’ lives. There were peasants in easy circum- 
stances, and sometimes even rich ones, especially in the south, 
where dependence on the lord was less strict and irregularities 
in the system of cultivation and ownership left them moans of 
acquiring and cultivating lands at will. Rich peasants were 
probably to be found in the districts where settlements were 
scattered and holdings varied greatly in value; and there were 
some even in the districts of the north-east, for the fabliaux contain 
the character of a rich villein who has married the daughter of 
a noble. But these were exceptions. 

The mass of the French peasants continued to exist under 
material conditions of life which lasted unchanged down to the 
eighteenth century. There is nothing to indicate that these were 
any better during the Middle Ages. Except in the southern dis- 
tricts, where the houses were built of stone and roofed with tiles, 
according to the custom of the Mediterranean peoples, the peasant 
generally occupied a small cottage, damp, dark, cold, or smoky, 
most usually built of wooden laths and clay and covered with 
thatch, lighted only through the door, or else by unglazed win- 
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dows, which were stuffed up with hay in winter. The floor was 
made of trodden earth. As a rule there was no chimney, the fire 
being lit in the middle of the room and filling it with smoke. The 
house consisted as a rule of one story only, in which human beings 
lived under the same roof as the beasts. The furniture consisted 
of little more than a table, benches, cupboards, and a single bed 
for the whole family, the poor sleeping upon straw. 

The peasant lived chiefly upon various kinds of porridge, rye 
bread, a very small variety of vegetables, fat bacon, and cheese. 
He hardly ever ate meat except at the great festivals or drank 
anything but water. The women never drank wine. 

The peasant lived a wretched life, monotonous and limited, 
and bounded by the horizon of his village; he lacked any means 
of changing his walk in life, for he possessed neither money nor 
knowledge which might have improved his methods of agriculture. 
He had no schools and did not even receive any religious instruc- 
tion, the village priest being almost as ignorant as himseE All 
that he knew he had learnt from oral tradition, and he worked 
by routine alone. 

We have no knowledge of the movements of the rural population. 
If we may risk a conjecture in the light of more recent centuries, 
it would seem that such a state of destitution and promiscuity must 
have led to a very heavy birth-rate. There are many signs tending 
to prove that the population increased between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries; new villages grew up, many holdings were 
divided between two or more owners, forests were cleared, and 
marshes reclaimed. In normal seasons the resources of agriculture 
may have sufficed to provide a living for a population on a quite 
low level of existence, accustomed to a very poor diet. It is 
possible, as has been proved on the basis of somewhat conjectural 
calculations, that the density of population in the villages near 
Paris was as great in the thirteenth century as in the nineteenth. 

But the increase resulting from a high birth-rate was checked 
by periods of high mortality, which would suddenly reduce the 
population to a far lower figure. These were caused by three 
visitations which God is besought in the prayers of the Church to 
avert from His people: epidemics, the most dreaded of which, 
the plague, was brought from the East from time to time; or 
famine, which occurred whenever the crops failed - for at this 
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period each village lived on little but the produce of its own last 
harvest. At such times the inhabitants died of starvation, as they 
have been seen to do in recent times in the Far East. Thirdly, 
there was war, one method of waging which was to destroy tlic 
peasants’ crops, drive off their cattle, and burn their houses. 

The peasants have left no records from which it would be 
possible to see what they thought of their condition. As to the level 
which they occupied in public estimation, one trace of tins has 
remained in the French language: the very name of the peasant, 
or villein (the French vilain), acquired both in French and in 
English the sense of coarse, low, ugly, and contemptible, in con- 
trast with the word noble, which suggests lofty and generous 
sentiments and dignity of manner. 
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THE NOBLES 

5rise of the nobility 

During the twelfth century the fighting-men, drawn from the 
most varied walks of life ~ from kings to serfs armed by their 
masters - became finally fused in a single class, now hereditary, 
inspired by a strongly corporate spirit, and occupying the highest 
rank in society. Its formation was due to a combination of two 
customs - fighting on horseback and the system of fiefs - arising 
out of conditions dictated by the military technique of the age. 

The fighting-man par excellence was the mounted soldier. He 
alone was known by the Latin name miles (warrior); the foot- 
soldiers, who were known as sergents (sergeants, from the Latin 
servienteSi those who serve) and armed with bows and swords, 
playing merely a despised and auxiliary part. The mounted 
soldier fought with a sword and a long lance of ash-wood, shod 
with an iron point, but as soon as war split up into a series of small 
combats between individuals, the fighting-man, who provided his 
own equipment, thought in the first place of his own self-protection, 
so that the essential thing came to be his armour for defence (the 
original sense of the word ‘arms’). It consisted of several pieces: 
the long pointed shield, hanging from the neck and intended to 
parry lance-thrusts; the helmet, or casque, which not only pro- 
tected the skull and nose, but enclosed the whole head; and the 
hauberk or coat of mail, the principal portion of the armour, 
which covered the whole body from neck to ankle. Horse-soldiers, 
bearing the lance and sword, but protected only by a jerkin or 
gambison - that is, a cuirass with a quilted lining - were no longer 
regarded as fully equipped men-at-arms and cease to figure in 
the records. 

Since the equipment of the man-at-arms was very heavy and 
expensive, the mounted warrior only assumed it at the moment 
of entering into battle; so that he required an attendant to carry 
his armour and shield, lead his charger, and help him put on 
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his hauberk before the combat. This attendant was known in 
Latin as armiger (arms-bearer) and in French as icuyer (bearer of 
ecu, or shield) , from which are derived the English ‘esquire* and 
‘squire*. The man-at-arms required two horses for his own per- 
sonal use, the palfrey, for use on the march, and the charger, 
used in battle only, and known in French as destrier, because the 
esquire led it on his right while on the march. He also required 
a hack [roncin] for the use of his esquire, not to speak of draught- 
horses for carrying provisions and tents. 

Jfeudal character of the nobility 

This equipment was a source of heavy expense. The cost of 
supplying and maintaining armour, horses, and attendants at 
that time, when land was the sole source of income, could be met 
only by the possessor of a large estate. Hence the only knights to 
survive were those lords who were large landowners, and such 
of their vassals as owned a fief consisting of a considerable domain, 
known in Normandy as a fief de kaubert (hauberk fief) . Thus all 
the heavy-armed mounted warriors were absorbed into the feudal 
order of society, which had become the necessary material con- 
dition for the existence of a fighting force of knights. 

In the twelfth century the duties of the vassal were defined by 
custom, and it was not till the close of the Middle Ages that they 
were reduced to a system of laws by the feudists, or feudal lawyers. 
Before entering upon the possession of his fief, the vassal had to take 
the oath of homage in the traditional form, on his knees, by placing 
his hands between the hands of his lord, recognizing himself to 
be that lord’s ‘man’, and undertaking to serve him ‘against any 
man or woman, dead or alive*. In later days this oral ceremony 
was supplemented and replaced by a written deed, known as the 
‘declaration and inventory of the fief* {aveu et dinombrment de fief), 
which had to give a detailed catalogue of everything pertaining 
to it and was repeated at every change of vassal or lord. In order 
to enter into possession of his fief (a process described in French 
by the verb relever, to take up) the vassal made a payment known 
as a ‘relief*, which in the south sometimes reduced itself to a sym- 
bolic gift, but in the north might amount to as much as a whole 
year’s income. 
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As the duties of the vassal became more precisely defined, they 
were limited to certain obligations expressed by corresponding 
terms in all countries: those of service, attending the council, and 
paying the aids. 

The obligation of service which was the original and essential 
duty of a vassal, meant that he was bound to follow his lord to 
war; originally it had been unlinoited, but it was reduced by 
custom to a definite number of days in the year at the vassal's 
omi expense - in the north and east of France to forty. Limits 
were further set by custom to the area within which service was 
due, and, for great persons who were vassals of the king, to the 
number of knights they were bound to provide. 

The duty of counsel - that is, attending the council (also known 
in French as the plaid, or judicial assembly, a word cognate with 
the English word ‘plea’) - was the obligation upon the vassal to 
attend the lord's court and assist him at its sessions, in which 
judgment was given in disputes between the lord's vassals. The 
vassals summoned to the court had to be present at the trial for 
deciding between the accuser and the accused, which usually took 
the form of a duel; they also had to pass sentence and, in case 
of need, secure its execution by arms, should the losing party 
‘falsify' the judgment - that is, declare it to be invsdid. 

By the aids was meant the duty of giving pecuniary assistance 
to the lord when he was embarrassed by extraordinary expenses. 
The occasions on which the aids were due were limited by custom 
to the ransoming of the lord when he was taken prisoner, the 
knighting of his eldest son, the marriage of his daughter, and some- 
times his departure on crusade. 

In return for the discharge of these obligations, the vassal 
acquired a form of possession in perpetuity which could no longer 
be distinguished from property. The hereditary right to posses- 
sion of a fief was so firmly established that it continued to exist 
even when the vassal’s heir was no longer in a position to discharge 
the service attaching to it; it might pass to the son while still a 
minor, and even, in default of a son, to the vassal's daughter, the 
lord having only the right of wardship, known as garde-noble, over 
the fief during the minority of the vassal’s son, and the right of 
giving the daughter to a husband capable of discharging the 
service due. When the vassal left several sons, it was recognized 
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that the fief might be divided among them, the elde$t having a 
right to a larger share than the others. The right of possession 
was even so far consolidated that the vassal acquired the right 
to sell the fief on condition of making a payment to his lord. For 
the future the fighting-man’s family was so firmly attached to his 
domain that it even adopted its name. From the eleventh century 
onward the holder of a fief joined to his personal name that of his 
land (for example, Bouchard dc Montmorency), a fact which 
has given rise to the erroneous opinion that this de (later known in 
French as Ha partieuW - the particle) is the sign of nobility. 

The fighting-men thus established in possession of their land 
came to form an upper class, referred to by the chroniclers under 
various literary Latin terms of vaguely defined significance, such 
as ‘the better ones’, ‘the great ones’, or ‘the noble ones’, of which 
the term ‘noble’ has persisted. 

5GONDITIONS OF LIFE OF THE NOBLES 

The noble’s mode of existence was in keeping with his double 
function as both fighting-man and owner of a great estate peopled 
by peasants. In virtue of his position as owner, invested with the 
rights of a landed proprietor, he levied all the revenues of the 
estate and exercised all forms of command over the inhabitants. 
But there is no documentary evidence to justify us in forming 
an idea of him as an agriculturist directly concerned in the ex- 
ploitation of his lands, or as a governor occupied in administration 
and giving justice to his subjects. He was interested in his domain 
only as a source of income, and in his tenants only as an object 
of exploitation by means of corvks, dues, and fines. He did not 
make himself responsible for any of the operations carried out 
on his domain, but left them all, even fhosc concerned with 
justice, to agents such as the maire (major) or the bailiff (rigisseur)^ 
or even leased them out; and if he attached importance to the 
right of setting up a gallows on his domain, it was as a sign 
of his right to confiscate the property of those condemned to 
death. 

The noble lived on the land. His abode, which was arranged 
with a view to war, was a fortress, a ckdieau or castle, built on eitixer 
a natural eminence or an artificial mound (motfe) so situated as 
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to command the surrounding country-side, surrounded with high, 
thick stone ramparts, and separated from the country round it 
by a broad moat which could be crossed only by a drawbridge 
[pont4evis). The entrance was defended by a fortified gate, pro- 
tected by an iron portcullis [herse). The tallest and most solid 
part of the building, and the easiest to defend, was the keep, or 
donjon (a name signifying the lord’s dwelling), in which he kept 
his family, treasure, archives, and prison - usually an underground 
one, in which were confined not condemned persons, but ‘prison- 
ers’, whom he intended to force to pay him ransom. Inside the 
fortified walls, in addition to the keep, were the annexes for lodging 
the serving-men, the stables and storehouses, and courtyards in 
which the peasants of the domain could take refuge with their 
flocks in time of war.^ 

The noble was still a man of war. He made war in the service 
of his lord, the expeditions being known as chevauchee (cavalcade) 
when the operation was carried out in the neighbourhood, and 
ost (host) if it was at a distance. But first and foremost he made 
war on his own account. Except in Normandy, all knights had 
retained the right of making war. Even the king b'mself made 
no attempt to abolish this right upon his own royal domain before 
the end of the thirteenth century, and in the middle of the same 
century the jurist Beaumanoir recognized it as a right belonging 
to all noblemen in the region of Beauvais, where it was even 
strengthened by the old ties of solidarity between members of 
the same family: for when one noble had sent a challenge to 
another, all those related to either party in the quarrel were 
involved in the war willy-niUy and liable to attack. 

J CHIVALRY 

By the twelfth century the knights, bound together by the sense 
of their common profession, which was the most honourable of all, 
had come to form a closed body practising the usages of chivalry, 
one of the most characteristic creations of French civilization 

^ Most of these fortified castles have been pulled down and replaced by more 
^ recent buildings, which, though still known in France as the chdteaux, have c^ed 
to be fortresses. The only remaining fortresses are those built on precipitous 
rocks, which have been abandoned and still stand as picturesque ruins on the 
bill-tops to-day. 
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during the Middle Ages, and fairly familiar to us, chiefly from 
the heroic poems known as the chansons de geste. 

Chivalry was a comradeship of all knights, embracing the whole 
of Christendom. Nobody could be a member of this knightly 
body until he was admitted to it by someone already belonging 
to it, and from the twelfth century onwards custom permitted the 
admission of none but sons of knights. Nobody was born a knight, 
any more than he was born a vassal, but in order to become a 
knight it was necessary to be the son of one. The power of be- 
coming a knight had become an hereditary privilege. The admis- 
sion of anyone not of free birth to knighthood was even expressly 
forbidden; a lord was no longer allowed to take a serf and make 
him one of his fighting-men. 

The ceremony of knighthood was originally very simple in form. 

As soon as a knight’s son had served his apprenticeship as a 
fighting-man and learnt to sit his horse well and handle his arms, 
the knight who acted as his sponsor [parrain) - who was usually 
his father or some other relative - gave him the coUe, or accolade, 
a blow of the fist upon the back of the neck [col)^ for which was 
afterwards substituted a stroke with the flat of the sword; next 
followed the adoubement, which consisted in investing him with his 
armour, after which he mounted his horse and charged with his 
lance at a dummy {mannequin). 

His sponsor next addressed him in terms which summed up 
the whole morality of chivalry, ‘Be a good knight’ [Sols preux)^ 
signifying that he was to be both brave and honourable and to 
observe the laws of the martial sport. This custom of comrade- 
ship-in-arms was afterwards supplemented by the Church with 
a religious ceremony, consisting in keeping vigil in a church, 
followed by Mass, a sermon, and a vow to defend those under 
the protection of the Church ~ the clergy, pilgrims, widows and 
orphans. 

Once admitted to knighthood, all members of the order were 
regarded as equal. But in practice difference of wealth and actual 
power created an inequality marked by a distinction of rank and 
title. First came the king and the princes of his family; then the 
king’s great vassals, enjoying the ancient title of some function 
which had become hereditary, such as duke, count, or viscount, 
and possessing a province to which their title had become attached, 
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such as the duchy of Burgundy, or the countship of Champagne. 
Next to them came the great lords with no olSicial title, ordinarily 
known by the name of sire (lord) or baron, accompanied by the 
name of the domain from which they came - as, for instance, the 
Sire (Lord) de Coucy. Last of all came the ordinary knights 
possessing a knight’s fee, or a fief sufficient to provide for the 
expenses of a knight’s mode of existence. 

The greatest lords, the counts and dukes, and even the king 
himself, were still warriors; they made war in person, commanded 
their own troop, and rode out to battle equipped as knights. The 
king himself led the charge on horseback. At the battle of Bou- 
vines, Philip Augustus was thrown from his horse and was in 
danger of death or capture. St. Louis was taken prisoner by the 
Moslems in Egypt and forced to pay ransom. 

For a knight war was not only an obligation, but also a diver- 
sion in an idle and monotonous life, and at times a source of gain. 
It offered opportunities for ravaging the domains of the enemy, 
pillaging his peasants, driving off their cattle, and taking prisoners 
who were held to ransom. To a man protected by full armour the 
risk of death was not very great; the principal risk was that of 
being unhorsed and taken prisoner. If there was no war going on, 
the knights of a given region would arrange tournaments, which 
up to the fourteenth century were real battles, in which there were 
genuine casualties. The victor gained possession of the horse and 
arms of his vanquished opponent and sometimes made him pay 
ransom. 

The habit of fighting among comrades-in-arms led the knights 
to adopt rules of conduct upon which was founded the moraJity 
afterwards known as the code of chivalry, based upon a novel 
sentiment, that of personal honour, or the consciousness of not 
having failed to observe the rules of chivalry; according to this 
code, a knight’s duty was to fight bravely, keep his word, and 
abstain from lying. This was the origin of the ‘point of honour’, 
which obliged the noble to regard it as an insult for anybody to 
cast doubt upon his courage, his loyalty, or even his word, and 
made it incumbent upon him to demand armed reparation from 
the person offering the insult. A survival of this is to be found in 
the phrase ‘word of honour’. 
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5extension of the noble glass 

At first the class of warrior nobles included none but knights, 
the attendants whose duty it was to carry their armour and shields 
being as yet regarded as mere servants. The Chanson de Roland^ 
for instance, written at the end of the eleventh century, speaks 
of the esquires with contempt. By the thirteenth century the 
esquires had risen so much in estimation as to be referred to by 
the term of gentlemen {gentilshommes) - that is, men of superior 
birth ~ and their rank was handed down from father to son; they 
had, in fact, entered the ranks of tlie nobility. 

The usages of chivalry still demanded that knighting should 
be accompanied by a formal act, but the adoubement, which 
signified the reception of knighthood, no longer took place in a 
simple form and within the family circle. It had become a 
complicated ceremony which now took place only at the court of 
a prince and was a costly festival reserved for important occasions 
in the prince’s life. The occasions upon which it was possible 
to be created a knight were therefore rare, and, what is more, 
most gentlemen did not possess a domain large enough to enable 
them to acquire the equipment and maintain the style of existence 
of a knight. Thus there were two kinds of esquire: the young man 
belonging to a wealthy family who had not as yet completed 
his warlike apprenticeship or found an opportunity of being 
knighted ~ a class sometimes known as damoiseau, meaning *young 
master’ - and the grown man who remained an esquire all his 
life, because he either had not the means or did not desire to be 
admitted to knighthood. 

Thus the knights developed into nobles of a superior rank, the 
esquires having smaller means and a more modest style of exis- 
tence. It is true that they possessed a piece of land as a fief, culti- 
vated by a few tenants, who were their subjects, but it was not 
a large domain, the size of a village. Their houses were fortified, 
but were not castles with a donjon; they were only manors 
(manoirs), or fortified houses, too weak to sustain a siege. 

The records do not tell us how these esquires’ fiefs were formed, 
but it was probably as the result of grants of land from the lords, 
who split up their domains in order to provide for the families 
of their esquires. We have no means of calculating even approxi- 
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mately the number of esquires or the proportion of them to the 
knights; but it is certain that the very large majority of gentlemen 
holding fiefs was made up of es’quires; it has even been alleged that 
in the sixteenth century they formed nine-tenths of the nobility. 
None the less, all warriors, however much they might differ in 
rank and fortune, alike formed part of one and the same hereditary 
and limited class, superior to all the rest, which their ch i l dren 
alone had, in principle, the right to enter, and whose members 
might marry only among themselves. Marriage with a man 
or woman of different rank was reprobated as a misalliance 
(misalliance), and children born of it were despised as being of 
irregular birth. 

Thus the nobility of France extended till it embraced all 
warriors, even of the lowest rank, under the name oi geniilshommes, 
a term referring to their birth, and translated in English as 
‘gentlemen’, whereas in England the nobility was confined to the 
seigneurs (lords) and included neither esquires nor even knights 
{chvaliers ] . 

These gentilshommes, living on the land, among the peasantry, 
retained their rustic manners and forms of speech; they did not 
learn to read or write, but led a rough, idle, monotonous life, 
spent mostly in hunting. But they restored physical exercise to 
esteem and founded hardy families, accustomed to a natural 
country life, over the whole area of France. 

50OURTLY MANNERS 

Amid this warlike nobility scattered about the country-side, the 
courts of the great lords bearing the titles of duke or count be- 
came centres at which the nobles of a whole province could meet 
one another. It was here that, on the occasion of any event in 
his life - his succession or marriage, or the knighting of his son - 
the prince would give entertainments, which provided the chief 
recreation in the life of the nobles, such as tournaments or the 
ceremonies accompanying the conferment of knighthood. At 
these assemblies, which attracted to them the nobility of a whole 
region, a ceremonial grew up for regulating the relations between 
those present. The court became a centre at which fashions took 
shape in speech, manners, costume, amusements, literature, and 
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even morals and from which these were disseminated among the 
nobles of the region. Those who followed the fashions were proud 
of this as of a mark of distinction, the proof that they belonged to 
the highest rank of society. Another way in which these fashions 
were propagated resulted from an old tradition going back to the 
barbarian warriors. The nobles still regarded it as an honour 
to perform domestic service for their chief in person: they sent 
their sons to his court to serve ais pages at table or in the chamber 
of the prince and his wife, and thus to learn the manners of the 
court; while at a later age, as esquires, they learnt the exercises 
of chivalry. 

These courdy fashions, known as courloide (courtesy), were 
formed in France before they were adopted by the nobility of all 
countries in Europe, and gave rise to a new civilization earlier 
in date than the civilization that sprang up among the middle 
classes in the towns. It appeared in the middle of the twelfth 
century, after the nobles at the courts of northern France had 
come in contact with the nobles of the west, known as Aquitains^ 
who arrived in the train of Queen Eleanor. I’hc south-west was 
the land of those poets who wrote in the language of tlic south 
and were known as troubadours; by a conlusion of terms their 
dialect has come to be called ‘Provencal’, in imitation of the 
Italians, who called all the French of southern France by that 
term. Provence was dependent upon the Empire and had no 
connexion with the kingdom of France at that time. None of 
the troubadours were Provengals; they all came from the Limousin 
or Languedoc. The lyrical poetry of the troubadours was formed 
at the courts, as was also, at a latei date, the epic poetry of the 
Breton cycle, which consisted in marvellous adventures and differed 
widely from the chansons de geste, or heroic poems. 

5gALL ANTR Y 

The most original feature of court life was the part played by 
the woman, referred to by the honourable name of dame (lady), 
from the Latin domina (mistress), the wife of the prince who was 
master of the court. The lady lived surrounded by the nobles who 
had come to attend the court of her husband and was in constant 
contact with the sons of the local nobles, who waited upon her 
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at table, attended her in her chamber as pages, and formed her 
escort as esquires. Her rank and age imposed upon these young 
men an obedience and respect obscurely tinged with the sentiment 
inspired by her sex. The lady felt herself the superior of these 
youths who were placed under her orders, and if she happened 
to interest herself in one of them, she naturally assumed tihe role 
of instructress and guide, with which may sometimes have mingled 
a feminine tenderness of a different order. And so there grew up 
a feeling which has no precedent in the history of the world, known 
as r amour courtois (courtly love), which differs profoundly from 
anything that had figured under the name of love in the literatures 
of the peoples of antiquity, of the Moslem East, India, or the 
Far East, in which, to the woman, love was a feeling of humble 
devotion, made up of respect and gratitude towards the man, her 
master and protector; while in the man it was usually no more 
than desire (for such is the sense of the Greek eras and the Latin 
cupido). When it assumes a more delicate form, as in some Arabic, 
Persian, or Hindu poems, it is still no more than the tender in- 
dulgence of the strong for the weak. The love of a knight for his 
lady was, on the contrary, made up of respect and obedience; the 
‘service of love*, conceived on the model of the vassal*s service, 
consisted in running risks and enduring tests imposed by the lady; 
she remained the ‘mistress*, in the original sense of the word, 
even when she rewarded her knight by bestowing her favours 
upon him. 

Courtly love, which was unknown to the chansons de geste^ though 
the germ of it is perhaps contained in the lyric poems of the 
troubadours, appeared in its defimtive form before the end of the 
twelfth century in a French epic poem by Chretien de Troyes, a 
poet in the service of Eleanor*s daughter Marie, Countess of 
Champagne, who seems to have provided its inspiration herself. 
It is an account of the loves of Lancelot of the Lake and Queen 
Guinevere (Geni^vre), wife of Arthur, King of Britain. In it 
courtly love is celebrated as the ideal virtue of the knight. Its 
theory was developed a little later at the assemblies of ladies and 
nobles, incorrectly known as ‘courts of love*, which were held at 
the princes’ courts. Those attending them discussed the mutual 
duties of lovers and drew up laws which were formulated in Latin 
by a chaplain in the service of a prince. Love so conceived soon 
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became the favourite theme and the principal attraction of the 
poems of the Breton cycle/ which, when turned into prose, took 
the form of fantastic romances of adventure, the fashion for which 
was very widespread in the tliirteenth century and was perpetu- 
ated and confirmed by the romances of chivalry. This literature 
made the ideal of courtly love fashionable at the courts of princes, 
from which it passed to those of the nobles, till, in the seventeenth 
century, it became tlie obligatory theme of the romance and the 
drama. 

This fashion gave rise to the conventions of gallantry, which 
became a necessary part of the social equipment of a nobleman. 
They consisted in the alFectation of treating ladies as superior 
beings, surrounding them with marks of outward respect, kissing 
their hands, bowing before them, yielding them the place of 
honour, and giving precedence to them in' social assemblies. 

This new fashion in manners revolutionized the outward re- 
lations between the sexes, which in all countries up to that time 
had been based upon the precedence of men and the inferior rank 
of women. It allowed women an active role in social gatherings, 
by giving them an assurance which enabled them to tic part in 
conversation and amusements on an equal footing with men. 
It accustomed men to showing consideration for women, which, 
though at first confined to the ladies at court, gradually spread 
to the women of the noble class as a whole, and ended by being 
conceded even to the women of the middle classes. 

This revolution in manners, which was widely disseminated 
through literature, resulted in a rise in the social position of women, 
at least in the privileged classes. It gave European society a 
character that distinguished it from all others and perhaps helped 
to make progress in social matters more rapid. It has been held 
that it was Christianity that raised the status of women. But if this 
rise in their position had been the natural outcome of the Christian 
religion, it would have taken place in all countries, at all times, 
and in every class. Yet it is not to be met with either in the East, 
where Christian women have remained on the same level of 
inferiority as Jewesses and Moslem women, or in the West during 
the eight centuries following its conversion to Christianity; while 

^ It made its way into Genmny under the name of Minm and provided a favourite 
theme for the poets who imitated the French, adopting the name of Minnesinger^ 
or singers of love. 
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even in France gallantry was confined to ladies, and no change 
took place in the relation between men and women of the people 
in Christian countries. Christianity continued to feel a distrust 
for women, due to its Oriental and ascetic origin, and though the 
Church may have honoured the virgins and widows who became 
nuns, it never showed any consideration for the married women. 

Chivalry has disappeared, courdy manners axe no more than 
a memory: but gallantry has survived. It was the most lasting 
creation of the nobility of the Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE BOURGEOIS 

Jrise of the bourgeoisie 

Up to the eleventh century the non-clerical population of 
France lived almost entirely on the land and included hardly 
more than two classes, villeins and fighting-mcn; but from the 
end of the eleventh century onward a new class began to come 
into existence which was without precedent in the history of the 
world and was known by a new Latin name: hurgenses^ or inhabi- 
tants of a fortified town. 

We have little knowledge of its origin, for contemporary records 
do not say much about the inhabitants of the towns, and the deeds 
preserved in the monasteries are almost entirely concerned with 
the country. Yet there were some towns in France, and the ancient 
Roman cimtaUs still survived, for they still had their bishop and 
almost always their count. There were even counts in towns which 
had been no more than small townships [vid) in Roman times; 
besides which there were a number of abbeys owning large do- 
mains which formed a centre for considerable groups of inhabi- 
tants. These new towns were, indeed, far more numerous than 
the ancient civitates, as is proved by the name ville used in French 
of all towns; for villa in Roman times had been the term applied 
to the great rural domains, the Roman term ‘city* [civitas) having 
come to be confined to the part of a town in which the bishop had 
his residence. 

But it is plain that by the tenth century none but very small 
towns survived, crowded inside very narrow walls and made up 
of wretched dwelling-houses. Their inhabitants were almost all 
servants or artisans in the service of whatever powerful person 
was master of the enclosed town, whether king, count, bishop, 
or abbot. They lived in a state of dependence analogous to that 
of the serfs on the land, subject to the absolute power of the lord 
and his agents, as is proved by the fact that they had subsequently 
to obtain a charter from the lord in order to limit his power. 
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From the end of the eleventh century onwards the towns seem 
to have increased in population, and their inhabitants to have 
become less poor and dependent. This pi ogress coincided with 
a change in the economic conditions of life: money was returning 
into circulation, payments in kind being replaced by purchases 
for cash, and trade was reviving. At that time, when the country- 
side was constantly exposed to the ravages of war, labour arid 
trade required the protection of fortifications; every town was a 
fortress, and this is the meaning of the Germanic word burg, from 
which is derived the term bourgeois. So long as there was a 
deficiency of money, and transactions took place in kind, the lord, 
whether layman or prelate, who was master of the town had to 
buy nothing: the peasants of his domanis brought him the food- 
stuffs and raw materials necessary for the maintenance of his 
household. He had enough artisans in his service to make the 
various things required, to prepare bread and meat, weave fabrics, 
make clothes, tan leather, forge iron and weapons, and work in 
wood. But when money returned into circulation, the lord found 
it to his advantage to let the artisans sell their produce to cus- 
tomers in return for paying him a duty, and to dlow merchants 
to bring their goods to the place and sell them. The town became 
at once a means of defence and a centre of trade, a fortress and 
a market.^ 

Every town was surrounded by a fortified wall consisting of 
ramparts, usually strengthened by towers and broken by fortified 
gates protecting the entrance. This wall ensured safety from ex- 
ternal enemies and peace within, a peace comparable to that of 
a besieged town, for fighting within the town was prohibited 
under severe penalties, such as mutilation or death, which were 
summarily executed. This security next extended beyond the walls 
to the outlying suburbs lying within a zone estimated at a league 
in breadth (some three miles) and known in French as the 
banlieue - that is, the league subject to the ban or command - or else 
within limits marked by posts - hence the Germanic term Ffahl- 
hurg, which has survived in French in the hmi faubourg. 

Every town was a market, for purposes of both buying and 

^ The legal position of the towns is still a matter of controversy, and there are 
differences of opinion as to whether the town was originally a domain of the lord 
or a community of free peasants, a centre of the royal courts of justice or a market 
to whi^ a privileged status was granted. 
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selling, for the inhabitants required both to dispose of their goods 
and to buy others. They bought such commodities as the town 
did not produce, which were brought in by the country-people - 
provisions for consumption, wood for fuel and building, wool, 
linen, and hides; while they sold the goods made by the craftsmen 
to outside purchasers. 

The inhabitants gathered together in the towns were of most 
varying origin, as is indicated by their very different status before 
the law. There were the lord’s servants, the fighting-men forming 
the garrison of the walls, the artisans - some free, some with the 
status of serfs - the freemen owning houses inside the walls or 
land in the suburbs, strangers, merchants, Jews, and even tenants 
of some other lord who had taken refuge in the town. They 
carried on various professions. The majority came to be formed 
more and more of artisans and small tradesmen; but there were 
always farmers, who still had barns and byres even inside the 
walls of the town and allowed their pigs and cows to stray about 
the streets. The towns also contained tonsured clerics exercising 
no ecclesiastical functions; but priests and monks were not re- 
garded as burgesses and did not share in the latters’ obligations. 
It would seem that in many towns there were a few owners of 
houses, and even some knights, living on their incomes without 
working. 

Common life within the same encircling wall, which secured the 
same advantages to all inhabitants and forced them to share in 
the same obligations, ended by fusing them all into a single class 
- a new class of freemen, enjoying a pacific urban liberty very 
different from the warlike rural liberty of the nobles. 

50RGANI2 ATION OF THE TOWNS AND COMMUNES 

The inhabitants of a single town, united by their common 
interests, tried to organize themselves with a view to the control 
of their common business. This work went on slowly at different 
periods, varying according to the neighbourhood, and by different 
processes. The system thus established appears in a very few 
scattered records, the most ancient of which have reference to the 
towns of Provence, Marseilles and Arles, which depended upon 
the Empire, or else to those of Languedoc, Nimes and Carcas- 
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soime. It was in no sense a continuation of the curia of the ancient 
Roman civitas, which had disappeared centuries before. ' It was 
a new system established in the towns in which dwelt freemen 
known as cives (citizens) or even milites (knights). A deed of 1107 
dealing with the inhabitants of Carcassonne mentions ‘the knights, 
the burgesses (burgenses), and all the rest of the people and dwellers 
in the faubourgs’. These notables, by agreement with the lord 
of the town, had assumed authority and formed a body to control 
common business. The details of this organization are unknown 
to us; sometimes it was officially recognized by a formal act of 
the lord, declaring it to be in conformity with ‘the ancient 
customs’. 

Throughout the greater part of France the organization of the 
town was carried out by a formal act of the inhabitants or the 
lord, though it cannot be said that the custom of the land had 
prepared the way for this. In the north, and especially in Picardy, 
it was the inhabitants who formed an association among themselves 
in virtue of a custom formerly condemned by Charlemagne and 
known by the name of conjuratio; that is, an oath of mutual defence 
taken by aU. Such was the origin of the form of commune known 
as the commune jurie, which appeared to contemporaries in the 
light of a recent innovation. ‘Commune, that new and odious 
term,’ writes the ecclesiastic Guibert de Nogent in his account of 
the origins of the commune of Laon. It was based upon a senti- 
ment unknown to the Roman world. Unlike the ancient civitas, 
which had been founded upon obedience to the impersonal authority 
of the city, it arose out of a voluntary association, confirmed, like 
the bond between lord and vassal, by an oath of personal fealty 
intended to guarantee personal assistance by force; but instead of 
binding together only two men of different rank for purposes of 
individual interest, the oath formed a bond between a la^e 
number of men of equal status for the defence of a collective 
interest. 

Almost all the communes juries of whose origin we have any 
knowledge started in a revolt of the inhabitants against their lord, 
usually a bishop or abbot, and for the most part in the region 
known as Picardy - in Laon, Beauvais, and Amiens. At Laon 
the insurgents massacred the bishop, at Vezelay the abbot, and 
these revolts were sometimes put down with savage ferocity: at 
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Gambrai the bishop sentenced some of the insurgents to death or 
to have their hands cut off or their eyes put out; while Vezelay 
counted five revolts in the course of a century and a half. Among 
the towns of the south we also hear of revolts at Toulouse, Nimes, 
Montpellier, and Bdziers, in the last of which the lord was slain. 
But most of the records in which the creation of a commune is 
mentioned are official documents which do not perpetuate the 
memory of acts of violence. The revolts are known to us only 
from a few accounts preserved by chance; we have no means of 
determining either how numerous they were or what proportion 
these communes bore to those established by a pacific agreement. 

Jgrant of charters by the lord 

In a very large number of towns the new organization was 
created by a contract between the lord of the town and its inhabi- 
tants, which took the form of a charter and was analogous to the 
deeds enfranchising the villeins on a domain, lliough it is possible 
that such agreements were forced upon the lord by a previous 
riot. But very often the charter organizing the town refers to it 
as a ‘commune’, even though there was no association between 
the inhabitants based on oath. Often, indeed, the lord even took 
as his model a commune that had already received its organization; 
thus the Duke of Burgundy declares that he is granting his towns 
of Dijon and Beaune a commune ‘on the model of the commune 
of Soissons’, Thus the same charter did duty for several towns 
organized on exactly the same system. The King of England 
granted the same organization as that of Rouen to a number of 
towns on his domain in France. Thus the name ‘commune’ 
spread to a large number of towns and even of villages. When the 
lord granted a charter organizing them into communes, the vil- 
leins of his domain were transformed into bourgeois. 

The charter sets limits to the arbitrary power of the lord over 
the inhabitants by a written contract defining his rights. Guibert 
de Nogent, in describing the foundation of the commune of Laon, 
defines the commune as an invention ‘by which the subjects no 
longer pay any but fixed dues and definite fines’. This was 
probably the feature that made the strongest impression upon the 
lord, for by it he lost an unlimited source of income, and upon the 
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inhabitants, because it gained them security for their possessions. 
The lord renounced his arbitrary proceedings in order to obtain 
money from the town; he pledged himself no longer to levy any 
but taxes in money, tailles and cens^ fixed at a uniform and invariable 
amount, and to impose none but fines laid down by a fixed tariff, 
which enumerated all acts, injuries, blows, or wounds of any kind 
whatsoever, together with the amount of the fine, and all the crimes 
that gave the right to confiscate the offender’s property. These 
were precisely the rights conceded by the lord to his villein tenants 
when he enfranchised them, and in this respect there is no dis- 
tinction between the charters of the communes and the charters 
of enfranchisement. The former served, indeed, as models for the 
latter, for they were the more ancient. The charter was an inno- 
vation having its rise in the towns and contrary to the habit 
which had grown up since the days of the barbarians of leaving 
the relations between man and man in the vague, and appealing 
to oral tradition for their regulation. The charter stated in writing 
and precisely defined every man’s rights and duties; it was the 
sign of the new civilization which had sprung up in the towns. 

JlNTERNAL GOVERNMENT OF THE TOWN 

Besides the limitation of his powers, the lord often granted to 
the inhabitants the right to form a body directed by leaders whose 
duty it was to maintain order and deal with the common business.' 
This government was organized upon varying systems according 
to the degree of independence conceded to the town body. 

In the eastern regions, situated outside the kingdom and 
nominally dependent upon the Emperor, the most important 
towns had ended by throwing off all authority and forming what 
were, in effect, separate republics governed by the notables of 
the town; such was the position of Marseilles in the south and of 
Metz and Strasbourg in the north. 

In the kingdom of France all towns remained under the nominal 
authority of a lord; but a large number of them had become de 
facto independent. Such was the position of the ancient towns of 
Languedoc in the south, and of the towns in the noj*th-east which 
had formed themselves into communes. The town still owed 
certain duties to the lord, analogous to those of a noble vassal, 
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so that the commune has been defined as a ‘collective noble!. 
It owed him fealty, which implied service in time of war and the 
payment of the aids. Like a noble, it had the right to make war, 
to surround itself with a fortified wall, and to have its courts of 
justice. It possessed the material insignia of nobility - armorial 
bearings, a seal (representing a town wall or a knight in armour), 
a gaUows, and a pillory. It had its town hall [hStel de ville), which 
in the north was sometimes surmounted by a donjon known as 
a bejroi; it was here that it kept its archives and treasure, that the 
chief men of the town held their assemblies, and the bell was rung 
to summon the burgesses. 

The town had its leaders chosen from among the inhabitants, 
bearing different titles and recruited on various systems. In the 
south they took the Roman name of consuls; in other parts there 
was generally a leader superior to the rest and known as the 
maieur or maire (mayor), a name originally used to designate the 
head of the peasants in a village and subsequently applied to the 
heads of all municipalities in France; he was assisted by a small 
group of colleagues known in the north as ichevins (Latin, scahini) 
and in the west as jurats. In the southern towns these leaders were 
chosen from among the notables by a complicated procedure 
combining election with the drawing of lots; in other parts they 
were either nominated by the retiring leaders, elected by an 
irregular procedure, or else appointed by the lord. They exercised 
all the powers enjoyed by the town, dispensing justice, both civil 
and criminal, levying taxation, controlling public order, leading 
the militia composed of the burgesses, providing lor the defence 
of the walls, and keeping the treasure, the archives, and the keys 
of the town gates. 

In towns where the lord had been unwilling to grant the in- 
habitants anything but guarantees against arbitrary exploitation, 
without giving them the power to form themselves into a body, 
a system had grown up which allowed the town only the smallest 
degree of independence. The rights of such towns differed very 
little from those of a village enjoying a charter of enfranchisement; 
a town of this kind was sometimes known as a ville ftanck^ because 
all its inhabitants had acquired the right of freemen - that is, 
the right of being Hable to none but fixed and uniform dues and 
fines. It possessed neither insignia, treasures, nor a head, but 
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remained subject to an agent of the lord, who dispensed justice, 
supervised the defence of the walls, and led the militia. 

The status of each town was decided by the personal relations 
between the inhabitants and the lord; that is, it depended upon 
the powers of action enjoyed by the parties confronting one 
another, their feelings and requirements. In general the clergy 
were hostile to any organization of laymen lying outside the scope 
of the traditional authorities. As early as 1099 Chartres, a 
highly respected prelate, declared such pacts to be ‘nuU and void’, 
since they are ‘contrary to the laws of the Gospel’; and in 1213 
a synod of bishops meeting in Paris condemned ‘those associations 
vulgarly known as communes, which have established diabolical 
customs tending to the destruction of the Church’s jurisdiction’. 
The prelates were forced to recognize the communes because 
they were not strong enough to resist them. The lay lords, on the 
other hand, were disposed to make extensive concessions, probably 
because they stood in greater need of money. Sometimes, in 
return for a money payment, the kings of France would confirm 
the charters granted by the lords, but they did not allow any 
communes to be set up on the royal domain. 

Thus the organization of the various towns never bore any 
relation to their importance. There were small towns and mere 
villages enjoying a fully autonomous government controlled by 
their own notables. The towns on th^ domain of the king of 
England in France had heads nominated by the king; but the 
more important towns on the royal domain never had even a 
corporate body to control their affairs. The largest town in 
France, Paris, remained subject to the king’s agents; it was the 
prMt (provost) of Paris who dispensed justice at the ChMet. 

5the guilds 

In any towns other than country towns the large majority of 
the burgesses consisted or artisans and tradesmen. They worked 
according to rules established by custom, which differed widdy 
in various regions, and our knowledge of them is very sporadic. 
We know hardly anything about the towns in the greater part of 
France. In the south-west and centre the artisans do not seem to 
have formed themselves into corporations. They worked, and 
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disposed of what they made, if not freely, at least in obedience to 
no regulations save those laid down by the lord or the chief men 
of the town. The only organized system of labour that we find 
described in the records prevailed, in France, only in the region 
of Paris, in which French civilization grew up. It was analogous 
to the system prevailing in the towns of England, Germany, and 
northern Italy; but it was not the most widely prevalent system in 
France, as some have been inclined to believe because Paris was 
such a well-known example of it. 

In the part of France subject to this system, all inhabitants of 
a town exercising the same profession formed themselves into a 
body to which it was necessary to belong in order to have the right 
to make or sell the goods produced by that profession. This body 
was called a mitier (in German, in English, 'guild’), 

a word derived from the Latin ministerium (service).' As a rule, 
the members of a guild also formed a religious confraternity 
{confrine)i which took part in religious ceremonies as a body and 
celebrated the feast of the guild’s patron saint ~ St. Crispin, for 
instance, being that of the shoemakers, and St. Eloi (Eligius) that 
of the goldsmiths and silversmiths. 

The number of guilds varied greatly from town to town: there 
were very few of them in the small towns, where several professions 
of a similar nature would be united in a single guild; but a great 
many more in towns where work of a similar kind was divided 
among several guilds. As early as 1160 leather- work in Paris was 
distributed among five guilds, those of the shoemakers (cord- 
wainers), tanners, cobblers, girdlers, and purse-makers; while in 
a register of taxes dated 1291 more than tlircc hundred guilds 
are enumerated in Paris. 

Every guild followed working rules established by ancient 
custom. Certain members of the guild, known by various names, 
such as juris, gardes, or prudhommes (in the south, bailes), and 
elected by various modes of procedure, were entrusted with 
the exercise of authority. They had to summon and hold 
meetings, adjudicate on disputes between members, levy taxes 
and , fines, sanction expenditure, inspect the work, and place 

^ This name may be interpreted as a survival from a time when the artisans 
had worked for their Iprd, who divided them into groups of servants, each enraged 
in a single occupation, and subject to a single supervisor. But it is more probable 
that the guild was founded by free craftsmen, 
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the mark of the guild on work approved in conformity with 
the rules. 

The workers had to pass through three successive grades. The 
apprentice {apprenti) was a lad bound by his parents for a term of 
years to the service of a master, who had to give him board and 
lodging and teach him his trade. The journeyman {compagnon) 
was a grown man, knowing his trade and working in the workshop 
with his master, who gave him board and wages. The master, 
known in French as maitre or patron^ owned the workshop, directed 
the work, and sold the goods produced for his own profit. The 
assembly of the guild consisted of masters only. 

The regulations of the guild prescribed in great detail all the 
conditions of labour and processes of manufacture and marketing, 
the number of apprentices, the duration of apprenticeship, and 
the length of the day’s work, which varied from eight to sixteen 
hours according to the season, for it lasted from sunrise to sunset. 
The work had to be done in the workshop, known as an ouvroir, 
which opened on the street in such a way that it could be seen 
from outside. The goods produced had to be of the material and 
quality and conform to the shapes and dimensions fixed by custom. 
The masters of the guild alone had the right to dispose of the goods, 
and were allowed to sell none but goods approved by the heads of 
the guild, whose duty it was to inspect the work turned out. 
Competition between sellers was also regulated by custom. A 
master was forbidden to hail a customer who had stopped before 
the shop of another master. Every guild had the monopoly of 
selling the goods produced by it, and prevented the masters of 
any similar guild from selling the articles it made itself. The tailors 
would not allow the secondhand clothes dealers to sell new clothes, 
and the shoemakers would not allow the cobblers to sell new 
shoes. 

Artisans belonging to the same guild were as a rule grouped in 
the same spot, in accordance with a practice which survives in the 
bazaars of the East; and streets are still to be found in many towns 
in France which bear the name of a guild - such, for instance, as 
rue des Boulangers (Street of the Bakers) or rue de la Chaudron- 
nerie (Street of the Braziers). 

Most of the members of a guild were craftsmen who themselves 
made the goods they sold; they worked chiefly for customers who 
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gave them orders, or else for the town market, where they dis- 
played their wares. But there were a few guilds of merchants 
who sold goods bought outside the town ~ tlie mercers [mercurs)^ 
whose name, derived from the Latin, means ‘merchant’, the 
grocers and drapers, the apothecaries, who sold medicinal drugs, 
the goldsmiths and silversmiths, who sold jewellery, and the 
shipbuilders, known in Paris as ‘water merchants’ [marchands de 
Veau), who owned the ships in which goods were transported by 
river. These trades were regarded as superior to the others 
because they did not involve any hard manual labour and were 
capable of bringing in larger profits. Those engaged in them 
formed an upper class and ended by being the only class retaining 
the name of bourgeois. 

5DEVEL0PMENT OF THE TOWNS 

The number of inhabitants in the towns, which had been very 
small in France at the end of the eleventh century, increased 
considerably during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as a 
result of two processes. The population of the ancient towns 
increased naturally owing to the excess of births over deaths and 
was also swelled by immigration; the towns were enlarged by new 
quarters and suburbs, which were sometimes surrounded by a 
new wall. Many villages were raised to the status of towns by 
their lord, so much so that the French term ville (town) has its 
origin in the name of the rural estate or villa of Roman Gaul. 
From the end of the twelfth century onward certain princes 
founded new towns on formerly uninhabited sites. Such a town 
was called ville neuve in the north, and bastide in the south. In order 
to attract inhabitants the founder granted each of them a parcel 
of land inside the town, and lands outside it. Unlike the old 
towns, which had grown up in course of time out of houses of 
different shapes arranged on an irregular plan, the new town, 
built on a geometrical plan, had a rectangular wall, straight 
streets crossing one another at right angles, and a square space 
in the middle where the market was held, on one side of which 
stood the town hall. 

With the growth of population and wealth a difference of rank 
made itself felt between the inhabitants and became more and 
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more marked. The tradesmen became superior to the craftsmen. 
Thus a new privileged class grew up in the towns and gained 
control of their government. The consuls in the south had from 
the first been rich landowners or even knights. In the northern 
towns the records for the twelfth century do not show from what 
source the members of the municipal bodies were recruited; but 
in the thirteenth century there was an urban oligarchy composed 
of a few leacfing families of property-owners and merchants, who 
performed the functions of town government in rotation and 
rendered an account of their stewardship to one another alone. 
We find them accused of misappropriating public funds, con- 
tracting excessive loans, and oppressing the common people. 

Jtrades and fairs 

The merchants still sold their goods retail; but a wholesale 
trade had also grown up, dealing with goods coming from a 
distance. Transport was hampered by the incessant state of war; 
the convoys of goods brought by road or river were pillaged by 
fighting-men or held to ransom by the feudal lords, who exacted 
tolls before they would let them pass, so that armed escorts were 
required to accompany them. The risks and expense were so 
heavy that it was scarcely possible to transport any but light goods 
of high value. Commerce was restricted to certain luxury goods 
from the East: silk stuffs, gold or silver thread, cotton from India, 
jewels, pearls, precious stones, ivory, perfumes, drugs, and es- 
pecially pepper, cinnamon, and spices, such as cloves, nutmeg, 
and ginger, which were very much in demand for cookery and the 
spiced wines drunk by the rich. This trade was carried on chiefly 
by sea, through the ports of Italy and Flanders or the German 
towns on the Rhine. In France tiie chief trade-route was up the 
Rhone and Sa6ne, after which it crossed the hills and descended 
the Seine to Champagne, which became the principal centre of 
wholesale trade in France during the thirteenth century. 

This trade was fostered by customs which became general in 
Europe during the thirteenth century. Certain princes, with the 
object of attracting merchants, started gatherings within their 
domains for purposes of trade on certain feast-days - hence their 
name Tair^ (in French, from the Latin /ma (a festival). 
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They granted safe-conducts securing the merchants attending the 
fair frona attack, and granted them the privilege of being tried 
by a summary procedure in accordance with the principles of 
equity. The principal fairs in France were those of Beaucaire in 
the south and, above all, those of Champagne, which were held 
in four towns and at which merchants from Italy and Spain came 
in contact with those of Flanders and Germany. The goods dis- 
posed of at a succession of sales included cloth, silks, cottons, 
leather, furs, horses, and cattle, besides which money-changing 
operations and wholesale transactions were carried on. 

JmONE Y-GHANGING AND BANKS 

At a time when every lord and every town might have a different 
coinage, varying in denomination, weight, and alloy, all purchases 
made for cash rendered necessary an examination of the exchange 
value of the coins. Thus there grew up the profession of the money- 
changers, whose task originally consisted in weighing and testing 
coins. At a later date they would receive sums of money on 
deposit and undertake to transfer them from town to town. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century certain innovations, 
originating in the richer and more populous towns ol' Italy, were 
introduced into France, and revolutionized the character of trade 
by creating the machinery of credit, which was later to become the 
foundation of the modern commercial system. For the transfer- 
ence of coin, which was inconvenient and exposed to great risks, 
there came to be substituted a letter addressed to a correspondent 
in another town, authorizing him to pay the appointed sum to 
the customer bearing the letter; this was known as a bill of ex- 
change. The sums deposited with the money-changers were used 
for advancing money and making and receiving payments on 
behalf of clients, for transferring sums from one client to another, 
and, further, for discounting bills which had not yet matured. 
Such is the origin of banking operations, the word *bank’ being 
of Italian origin, and the first bankers having been known as 
‘Lombards’. There were also Jews among them, but these were 
exterminated or expelled from the royal domain by the king 
at the end of the thirteenth century. 

Lending money at interest was forbidden by the Church; so in 
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order to evade this prohibition the merchant engaging in an 
enterprise, usually overseas, would borrow money of some person 
in return for a promise to share any profits with him; such was 
the origin of joint-stock trading. When a colony of merchants of 
the same nationality had settled in a foreign town, they would 
choose consuls, whose duty, like that of the consuls of an Italian 
town, was to govern them and administer justice for them, and 
further to represent them before the sovereign of the town where 
they were living. This is the origin of the consular system. In 
order to setde disputes between merchants, consular judges {juges 
consulaires) were appointed, who dealt with them according to 
laws and procedure adapted to commercial requirements. In all 
these inventions - banks, bills of exchange, discount transactions, 
joint-stock trading, the consular system, and commercial tribunals 
- the French were merely the pupils of the Italians. 

Jtown life 

During the thirteenth century the conditions of life in the town 
became established in their permanent form; it is now, at least, 
that they begin to make their appearance in the records. Our 
information is, however, insufficient to give us any knowledge of 
their everyday life, and, as usually happens, it is very irregularly 
scattered over the country, being chiefly concerned with the north- 
eastern regions. It was here that the towns appear as centres of 
activity and seem to have played a most important part in the 
evolution of French civilization. 

The town life of this period differs profoundly from that of 
the country. The walls which protected the inhabitants from 
external enemies forced them to live crowded together in a very 
narrow space, entered only through a few gates, which were closed 
at nightfall. Those inside the walls seldom went outside them, for 
the country offered but little attraction, being denuded of houses 
and trees for the purpose of keeping a better watch on the sur- 
rounding country. The townspeople would not have felt safe 
there, and there is no evidence that they made pleasure excursions 
into the country. Their houses were small, tall, and crowded 
together; the rooms were small, dark, and badly ventilated, and 
space was so scanty that people slept in the lofts and under the 
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stairs. The streets were narrow, winding, dark, and thronged 
with people, who overflowed from the houses into the road, while 
refuse and garbage lay thick on the ground, for there were neither 
sewers, latrines, nor any arrangements for sweeping the streets. 
Life in the towns was dangerous. Most of the houses were built 
of wood, and, since it took a long time to kindle a fire with flint 
and steel, the embers were covered in with ashes for the night after 
the ringing of the curfew - in French, couvre-feu, or ‘cover fire’ - 
while illumination was by means of torches of resin, with nothing 
to protect the flame. Hence fires were very frequent and, since 
there were no pumps, often destroyed whole quarters of the town. 
The overcrowding, dirt, and poverty made hygienic conditions 
impossible. Epidemics were frequent and devastating. The records 
refer to them as a rule by vague terms such as pestilentia. The 
plague, which came from the East, inspired the greatest dread, 
but it is doubtful whether it was the most frequent of them, and 
it is possible that the outbreaks of mortality recorded in the docu- 
ments were the result of influenza. Leprosy was so general that 
it was necessary to found special hospitals for it and take measures 
to segregate the lepers in them. Our information docs not, how- 
ever, enable us to estimate either the death-rate or the average 
duration of life. 

Thus, though the material conditions of life were poor and 
hard, an intense social life went on among these people who lived 
constantly together, worked in public, and had ample leisure, 
for inaction was forced upon them by the long nights, with no 
means of illumination, and by the Sundays and obligatory feasts, 
which totalled a hundred days in tlie year. They lived a great 
deal in the streets, held frequent meetings, and had many oppor- 
tunities for speech-making. Since their lives lay open to the eyes 
of their neighbours, they felt themselves under observation at 
every moment, while, on the other hand, their attention was 
attracted by the troubles of their neighbours and the abuses of 
authority. It was their occupation to observe the actions, words, 
attitudes, and absurdities of others, and their amusement to 
comment upon them, by which means they sharpened their 
powers of observation and expression. Thus were formed the 
mental habits and sentiments of the French urban populations, 
who were great and fluent talkers, inclined to vanity, mocking 
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and insubordinate, proud of their professional honour, very 
sensitive to the public opinion of their fellow-men, but ready to 
exercise their spirit of criticism at the expense of the authorities. 

The tendencies of this spirit prevailing among the townspeople 
are illustrated by the literature written for their benefit, by the 
tales and fabliaux (popular and ‘cautionary’ stories in verse) - 
satirical compositions which were often indecent and embellished 
with coarse jests and allusions to the baser physical functions, 
the mishaps of husbands, and the misconduct of wives - a type of 
pleasantry afterwards known as gauloiserie, though there is no 
evidence that the Gauls had a taste for humour of this kind; it 
seems more in keeping with the tastes of the Picard, Norman, and 
Burgundian population, among whom French civilization arose. 
This hterature of the towns is in striking contrast to the litera- 
ture of the court nobility, the romances of chivalry, in which 
chivalrous sentiments and reverence for womanhood predominate. 
This middle-class tradition of penetrating observation and a wit 
satirical sometimes to the point of licence was to survive in the 
writers most characteristic of the French type of mind, such as 
Rabelais, Moliere, La Fontaine, and Voltaire. 
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THE CLERGY 

1209 Crusade against the Albigenses. 

1215 Lateran Council. 

1233 Foundation of the Inquisition. 

5the clergy 

Men who had embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and were 
known by the generic term of ‘clerks* (French, clms)^ continued 
to form a class that was sharply distinguished from the mass of 
the laity. This section of society is the one we know best; almost 
all the records of the time - regulations, deeds concerning practical 
affairs, chronicles, biographies, sermons, and polemical writings - 
were the work of ecclesiastics and have as their principal subject 
the business, actions, or ideas of ecclesiastics. But they are very 
unevenly distributed, being far rarer for tlic south and centre than 
for the region of the north-east, and far more abundant for the 
regular than for tlic secular clergy. 

5STRENGTHENING OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
CLERGY 

The movement for reform - that is, for the restoration of order 
in the Church -which had begun in the tenth century, was 
completed in the twelfth, when new monastic orders were founded 
by men whom the Church has elevated to the rank of saints: 
St. Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian Order, St. Norbert, 
founder of the Premonstratensian Order, and St. Bernard, who 
founded the abbey of Clairvaux. These monOvStic bodies were still 
established in country places, but were subject to a stricter rule 
than that of St. Benedict; they revived the practice of manual 
labour, the Premonstratensians and Cistercians cultivated the soil, 
and ^eir domams became models of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding for France and the surrounding countries. The monks 
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became more zealous and disciplined, and consequently more 
respected and powerful, and took an active part in preaching 
the crusades. The reform spread to the secular clergy, though 
more slowly and less generally; we know hardly anything about 
the parish priests, but it appears that the bishops, who were 
elected by the canons from among the sons of nobles, had ceased 
to go to war; certain of them were, indeed, renowned for their 
theological learning, zeal, and virtues. 

A new class of clergy grew up and became more and more 
numerous: these were the clerks who had taken only minor orders, 
and entered so little into religious life that they might even marry, 
and bore no distinguishing mark of their caUing but the tonsure. 
These tonsured clerks were employed in the writing of all formal 
documents, whether public or private; hence the word ‘clerk’ 
is stiU applied, in both France {clerc) and the English-speaking 
countries, to those employed by notaries, solicitors, and registrars; 
while in the English-speaking countries its use has extended to 
the employees of commercial and banking houses as weU. 

The power of the clergy increased in the twelfth century mainly 
in consequence of the growing authority of the pope, the head of 
the Church. The conflict between pope and emperor caused 
ecclesiastics to frame more precise de^tions of the power of the 
Holy See over Christians, based mainly upon decisions ascribed 
to the ancient popes during the earliest centuries of the Church’s 
existence. The decisions of the popes, which up to this time were 
still scattered, were collected in the middle of the twelfth century 
by an Italian monk, Gratian, whose collection, known as the 
Decretum, was so convenient for use that it came to be employed 
as a reference book by the judges of the ecclesiastical courts 
whose function it was to apply this law, known as canon law, 
from a Greek word meaning ‘rule’, and the professors whose 
function it was to teach it. It was given official force by the pope 
in 1234. 


^JURISDICTION OF THE CHURCH 

The power of judging believers which was recognized as 
belonging to the bishops was given a strong organization during 
the twelfth century. Each bishop nominated a special judge, 
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called an officialis (French, oJUcial), whose function it was to preside 
over the ecclesiastical tribunal in his diocese. This officialitS^ as it 
was called in France, developed into a tribunal whose functions 
required a whole staff of assistants, procurators, registrars, advo- 
cates, and notaries. The sphere of competence of these ecclesias- 
tical courts extended in two directions, the nature of which is 
indicated by two legal formulas: 

Firstly, ‘in virtue of the person’ [ratione personal)^ it claimed tlie 
right of sole jurisdiction over all clerks, not only priests and monks, 
but those discharging any subordinate function in connection with 
ecclesiastical activities of any sort, and tonsured clerks. The 
court of the official also claimed jurisdiction over those persons 
whom the Church had proclaimed as enjoying her protection, 
such as pilgrims, crusaders, and even widows and orphans, in 
their capacity as miserabiles (persons in wretched circumstances). 

Secondly, ‘in virtue of the matter’ [ratione materia) ^ the ec- 
clesiastical courts claimed jurisdiction over even civil causes in 
which laymen were concerned, should these have any ccnnection 
with the sacraments administered by the spiritual power - that is, 
over causes concerning marriage and the separation of married 
persons, burial, wills, and questions touching civil status, of which 
the baptismal registers were the only record. In the sphere of 
criming offences the official took proceedings against all guilty 
of offences prohibited by the Church, such as heresy and sorcery, 
the breaking of oaths, blasphemy, adultery and oficnccs against 
morality, usury, Sunday labour, and non-obscrvance of fast-days 
or Lent. 

The ecclesiastical tribunal possessed no armed forces to secure 
the execution of its criminal sentences, but it had power to call 
upon the secular authorities and oblige them to place their armed 
force at the disposal of the clergy or put those whom tltey had 
condemned to death. This process was known as handing the 
condemned person over to ‘the secular arm’. As early as the 
eleventh century the custom of burning heretics alive had arisen. 

In order to compel the obedience of the laity, the ecclesiastical 
authorities also continued to exercise the power of excommuni- 
cation, which they had possessed since the establishment of the 
Christian religion. Excommunication, known as the ‘spiritual 
arm*, gave the prelates a weapon against nobles who had usurped 
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a domain of the Church, or princes in conflict with the clergy. 
It was pronounced in a solenrn ceremony, in terms calculated to 
inspire terror in believers, for it proclaimed that the culprit would 
go to hell. Not only were excommunicated persons deprived of 
all the sacraments, but all Christians were forbidden to have any 
dealings with them. 

Since the eleventh century the clergy had used a new form of 
procedure against the nobles - the interdict, which consisted in 
suspending all religious ceremonies throughout the whole domain 
of the lord who was in conflict with the Church, so as to oblige 
his subjects to bring pressure to bear upon him and induce him to 
make submission. 

From the eleventh century onward the prelates, especially in the 
region of the Rhone, had endeavoured to prevent private wars by 
imposing the ‘peace of God’, afterwards limited to the ‘truce of 
God’, lasting for three days a week; but contemporary records 
give no examples of its practical application. 

5THEORY OF THE POPE’s ABSOLUTE POWER 

The extension of canon law and of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
inoculated the clergy with a doctrine which was formulated in 
its complete form in the thirteenth century by the pronouncement 
of two popes - Innocent III at the opening of the century, and 
Boniface VIII at its close. It may be summed up in two formulas: 
since the Church is a ‘perfect society’ - that is, a complete and 
independent one - it ought to possess all the organs necessary to 
the life of a society: domains, revenues, tribunals, and prisons; nor 
ought it to be subject to the taxation, tribunals, military service, 
orders, or laws of any secular authority. The other formula - 
that ‘the pope is pastor of the Church universal’ - implied that 
the pope ought to possess a monarch’s absolute power over all 
Christians, including the king and princes, the holders of the 
‘temporal authority’, for in their capacity as members of the 
Church, they too were his subjects ‘in virtue of their faith’ [ratim 
fidei) and were bound to obey him in spiritual matters. Hence 
the pope had power to impose penance upon them, excommuni- 
cate them, forbid their subjects to obey them, and consequently 
depose them. 
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This doctrine in its extreme form, which in the eleventh cen- 
tury was applied to the emperor, reappeared in the thirteenth 
century in ie conflict between Philip the Fair, King of France, 
and Boniface VIII, in a form expressed by two metaphors: the 
power of the pope was compared to the sun, that of the king to the 
moon, whose only light is borrowed from the sun. The pope and 
the kbg had each his sword, but that of the king was held only 
at the pope’s discretion. The two theories of ‘the Church as a 
perfect society’ and of ‘the pope as the universal pastor’ put the 
finishing touch to the logical theory of the relations between 
Church and State, which remained, up to the nineteenth century, 
the unchanging doctrine of the Holy See, as taught in the official 
manuals of canon law and proclaimed in papal encycKcals. 

fRELATIONS BETWEEN THE LAITY AND THE 
CLERGY 

Convinced though the clergy were of their authority over the 
faithful, they stood in need of them if they were to make themselves 
obeyed; their material existence and practical power were de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of the laity, and consequently upon the 
attitude of the latter towards religion. 

We have littie information with regard to the real religious 
views of the laity, for almost all the records come down to us from 
monks, who lived a life apart and wrote mainly for their own 
fellows, who were isolated from lay society. The secular priests, 
whose functions brought them into constant touch with the laity, 
have left few written records. They were concerned chiefly with 
the ceremonies of public worship and did not as a rule either 
preach or catechize. Since the laity received no religious instruc- 
tion from the clergy, they made up a religion of their own, which 
might be very different from that of clerics. If we wish to try to 
understand it, we have to draw a distinction between their feelings 
towards religion and their feelings towards the clergy. 

All the imagmative works composed for the laity, the chansons 
de gestCf the romances of chivalry, and even the fabliaux, show us 
laymen who are pious, devout, careful to observe the practices 
and celebrate the ceremonies of religion, and zealous in the 
veneration of the saints. They often carry their zeal so far as to 
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inflict most severe penances upon themselves and even to enter 
monasteries. We find no unbelievers. All men feel themselves 
the humble subjects of the Church and accept all its teachings 
without question. A proof of this is to be found in the horror 
these men felt of heretics, and the ardour with which they fought 
the infidel. 

Their religion was living, sincere, and based upon a simple 
faith. By the twelfth century the hard, arid, and ascetic theo^ 
logical Christianity imported from the East had ended by adapt- 
ing itself to the feelings of a people indifferent to metaphysics and 
prompted by a longing to feel the objects of its worship in close 
proximity to it and to love them. While educated ecclesiastics 
were putting the finishing touches to the structure of dogmatic 
theology, by interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the Father in 
an allegorical sense, believing Christians, with the aid of a few 
monks or priests who were in touch with the feelings of the people, 
chose from among the mass of Christian traditions and legends 
such of them ~ and these were rare indeed ~ as breathed a human 
emotion. Taking the birth and childhood of Christ, the scenes 
of His life and passion, and the legends of the saints, both male 
and female, they transposed them naively into the everyday life 
of the Middle Ages, embellishing them with touches suggested 
by their Western imagination. The Virgin, under the name of 
Our Lady {Notre Dame)^ occupied a place of honour analogous 
to that of the lady in the ideal of courtly love, throwing into the 
background the worship of a God who was beyond the reach of 
the simple man’s imagination. Thus there grew up a popular 
Christianity that was naive, tender, gracefiil, and feminine, 
differing profoundly from the stem, dogmatic, and ascetic religion 
of the East. 

It is this religion that was to inspire the works of sculptors and 
painters, in contrast with the rigid, monotonous, and hieratic 
figures of Byzantine art, which remained faithful to the Oriental 
tradition. An inspiration of the same order worked a transforma- 
tion in music, which was revolutionized by the invention of part- 
singing, and inspired the Latin hymns of the thirteenth century, 
such as the Dies Ira and the Stabat Mater (both of which came from 
Italy). It is also to be found in the noels (carols) written in the 
vernacular, and in the mystery-plays, or representations of the 
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lives of Christ and the saints, which were the origin of the drama 
in France. 

But though the religious faith of the laity asserted itself in their 
actions, bodi private and public, it inspired them with no affec- 
tion for the official representatives of religion. The records give 
the impression that the laity had no love for the clergy, and 
demonstrations of hostility were so frequent, and conflicts be- 
tween the two so violent, that distinguished scholars have been 
able to attribute anti-clerical sentiments to the men of the Middle 
Ages. No doubt this aversion was not unmingled with envy of 
the wealth and power of the clergy, whom the laity reproached 
with leading an idle life at their expense. Another motive was the 
indignation felt against the monks, whose profession ought to 
have made them set an example of a stricter life, but who gave 
rise to scandal by behaving no better than the laity. 

y HERESIES 

By the second half of the twelfth century opposition to the clergy 
had turned into open revolt against the Church; and this assumed 
two forms, both of which were condemned as heresies. 

The heresy which produced the most powerful effect was neither 
of French origin nor of recent growth: it was an ancient Oriental 
heresy, an offshoot of the Manichaeism of the third century, which 
taught that there was a struggle between two gods: a good god, 
the god of light, and an evil god, the god of darkness. It made its 
way into Bulgaria in the ninth century, and in the twelfth century 
spread through south-western France. Its adherents, who enjoyed 
the patronage of the nobles of that region, had become so strong 
that they had their own bishops and in 1 167 summoned a council. 
They were known as Albigenses because they were very numerous 
in the country round Albi. They held that the only true Christians 
were those who led an ascetic life, in constant conflict with the 
promptings of nature, and whom they called by a Latin name, 
perJecU (the perfect), or by the Greek name of Cathars (the pure) ; 
these ‘pure ones’ took the place of a clergy and directed the cere- 
monies. Those of the faithful who continued to lead a natural and 
imperfect life were called ‘the believers’. In order to destroy these 
heretics the pope adopted the procedure invented for use against 
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the Moslems: he gave orders to preach a crusade. An army of 
crusaders from the north captured such towns as offered resistance, 
massacred the heretics, and confiscated the domains of the princes 
who had given them protection. 

A fresh heresy, of French origin, had as its founder a rich mer- 
chant of Lyons, Pierre Valdes, who had turned away from the 
Church as a result of reading the Gospel. Applying the teaching 
of Christ literally, he distributed his fortune among the poor. 
He caused the Gospel to be translated into the vulgar tongue in 
order to render it accessible to all, and tried to teach Christians 
to imitate the life of poverty led by Christ, their Master. His 
disciples, known as ^the Poor Men of Lyons’ and called from his 
name the Valdenses or Waldenses (in French, Vaudois), spread 
through the south-east of France, preaching the Gospel of poverty, 
poorly dressed and fed and wearing wooden sabots on their feet. 
They reproached the clergy with their wealth and power, as 
contrary to the teaching of Christ. They made converts especially 
in the towns, among the artisans and tradesmen. Their sect 
was persecuted by the clergy and exterminated everywhere 
except among the Alps, where a few fragments lingered on in 
Piedmont. 

fNEW" PROCEDURE ON THE PART OF THE CHURCH 

The clergy, deeply imbued with their duty of maintaining the 
unity of the Faith, had used the ancient traditional means of 
repression for the destruction of heresy; but they now invented 
new ones. In 1215 the Lateran Council ordered every prince and 
nobleman, on entering into possession of his power, to take an 
oath to exterminate all heretics in his domains. This was the 
origin of the Coronation Oath taken by all the kings of France up 
to Louis XVL The Council ordered every pious Christian to 
make his confession to his parish priest at least once a year, and 
commanded every doctor to summon a priest to the bedside of 
any sick person in danger of death. Thus an instrument of ec- 
clesiastical supervision was created which made it possible to keep 
watch over the most secret feelings of all laymen. 

In order to discover the Albigensian heretics more easily, the 
pope instituted a special tribunal called the Tnquisition into 
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heretical depravity’ {inquisitw karetica pravitatis) . This commission, 
appointed by the Holy See with the special mission of searching 
out heretics, had the power to supersede all tribunals, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. It employed an ‘inquisitorial’ procedure 
- that is, a procedure in the form of an examination or inquest, 
in opposition to the custom of the age, which permitted a man 
to be tried only if an accuser came forward against him. It took 
proceedings on its own initiative against anyone denounced as 
suspect, and tried him in secret. It sentenced persons to public 
penance, perpetual imprisonment in a cell, or else death at the 
stake. Originally established in the south-west of France, these 
courts spread to almost all Catholic countries and are still cele- 
brated under the names of the ‘Holy OflBce’ and the Inquisition. 

fFOUNDATION OF NEW ORDERS 

In order to strengthen its hold upon the laity, the clergy adopted 
the procedure which had been so successful when us^ by the 
Waldensian heretics - preaching and poverty. Two new orders 
were introduced into France, both of which had their origin in 
a southern country: the Friars Minor, or Mendicants, also known 
as Franciscans, from the name of their Italian founder, St. Francis 
of Assisi; and the Preaching Friars, known as Dominicans, founded 
by a Spaniard, St. Dominic. The Franciscans wore the costume 
of the humbler classes, a frock of coarse woollen cloth with a cord 
round the waist - whence they were known as GordeHers - and 
having a hood attached to it -from which they were called 
Capuchins {capuUum being the Latin for hood); they wore nothing 
on their feet but sandals and lived by begging alms. Their ser- 
mons were delivered in the vernacular and addressed chiefly to 
the humbler classes. The Dominicans preached sermons, stuped 
theology, held professorial chairs in the universities, and went on 
missions in the service of the pope; and it was they whom he 
entrusted with the functions of inquisitors for dealing with heretics. 

These two orders were organized on similar lines, each being 
placed under a single head, known as the general, who was elected 
by the friars and governed all the houses of the order throughout ■ 
the Christian world; these o^ers were independent of the bishops 
and owed direct obedience to the pope, whose devoted servants 
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they always remained. They were monks of a new variety, adapted 
to the new society which had grown up in the towns. The Bene- 
dictine monks of earlier days had withdrawn from the world to 
seek their own salvation, and lived in the country without troubling 
themselves about the laity. The mendicant and preaching friars 
settled in the towns, with the object of seeking the salvation of the 
laity by living among them, so as to preach the Christian doctrines 
and set the example of a Christian life devoted to religion. Their 
needs were limited to a lodging in a humble house in the town 
and the alms of the faithful. They soon adopted the role of preach- 
ers, confessors, and counsellors, which had been very badly filled 
by the secular priests. They stimulated the faith of believers by 
their sermons in the vernacular and acquired an influence over 
the inhabitants of the towns far superior to that of the secular 
clergy. 


5the universities 

While this new type of regular clergy was assisting the Church 
to re-establish its authority over the laity, a new variety of secular 
clerks was creating a system of education by which the intellectual 
life of France and Europe was to be formed. This was the work 
of the clergy of the schools, occupying various grades in the Church 
either as monks, priests, or tonsured clerks exercising no ecclesias- 
tical fimctions. 

The only education, that had survived in France in the eleventh 
century was in the schools intended for the training of priests or 
monks in connection with the cathedral church of a bishop or in 
certain of the great abbeys. This education followed the grouping 
which had grown up during the fourth century in the Roman 
schools, consisting in the seven liberal arts, grouped in two classes. 
The first and more important, the trivium (or ‘three ways’), 
included grammar, which consisted in the study of a few Latin 
authors; rhetoric, which taught Latin verse and prose compo- 
sition; and dialectic, which was confined to the study of a few 
scraps of Plato and Aristotle translated into Latin. The second 
group, the quadrivivm (or ‘four ways’), was made up of a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of music (that is, church singing); arithmetic, 
which was used for keeping accounts; geometry, which amounted 
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to the practical art of very simple land measuring and planning; 
and astronomy, which was confined to the calculation of the date 
of Easter. Even by the end of the eleventh century there were 
few schools in existence in which it was possible to learn Latin. 

The twelfth century was a period of intellectual revival, when 
men of all ages, eager for education, might be seen thronging to 
any place where they had heard there was a master with something 
to teach. Left to their own devices, both master and pupils devoted 
themselves with ardour to any class of knowledge in which they 
could exercise their intelligence. But the boundless respect inspired 
at that time by the ancients reduced all study to learning what had 
been said by the masters of antiquity. Intellectual work was 
accordingly limited to reading and interpreting the works of the 
Greeks and Romans, who were regarded as the source of all 
knowledge. The medium of instruction consisted in original Latin 
texts and Latin translations of Greek texts, for hardly anybody 
knew Greek. 

The law-books of the time of Justinian, which were studied 
chiefly in Italy, became the foundation of the study of law. In 
France teaching was carried on through the medium of certain 
works of the Greek philosophers, and especially of Aristotle’s Logic^ 
the Latin version of which was based upon Arabic translations, 
and formed the principal subject of interpretation and discussion. 
The most impassioned controversy raged over a point of logical 
metaphysics - the dispute about universal between the ‘Nominal- 
ists’, who maintained that the categories are merely names, de- 
noting abstractions, and the ‘Realists’, who claimed that they are 
realities. The mode of disputation was given a new form in the 
middle of the twelfth century by a Frenchman of Brittany, Abe- 
lard, who taught in the open air on the Mont Sainte-Genevi^ve 
in Paris, because there was no hall large enough to contain his 
listeners; he dared to apply the logic of Aristotle to theology and 
was therefore opposed by St. Bernard, who had remained fhithful 
to the authority of the Church, and obtained the condemnation 
of his teaching. 

Up to the thirteenth century the masters and scholars of all ages 
who met together in Paris for purposes of teaching or learning 
were stiU small groups without any organized and uniform control. 
They gradually formed an organization with a form analogous to 
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that of a guild, under the authority of the Chancellor, to whose 
care the Bishop of Paris had confided the direction of his cathedral 
school. It was at first known by the vague term of Studium generale, 
or general group of studies, and later as Universitas scolarum, which 
meant no more that the ‘corporation formed of those connected 
with the schools’, and included masters and pupils of all ages 
alike. 

The University of Paris was an establishment owing its existence 
to the Church; it taught no branch of knowledge of merely secular 
interest - neither law, as at Bologna, nor medicine, as at Salerno - 
nothing but the ecclesiastical subjects of theology and canon law. 
But in order to understand the scriptural and legal texts, all of 
which were written in Latin, some preparatory instruction was 
necessary; this consisted in the teaching of Latin, with which the 
usage of the schools had for centuries past connected the study of 
philosophy. 

The great majority of the masters were therefore engaged in 
teaching Latin to beginners; they were merely private teachers 
with no official functions, receiving no salary, but living miserably 
on the fees paid by their pupils. They taught wherever they could 
- often in the public rooms of an inn, with no seats, where the 
pupils sat on straw on the floor. But they had to have a licence from 
the Chancellor of the University, which was only granted after 
a qualifying examination; this was known as the licentia docendi 
(authorization to teach), from which is derived the name licenciS 
(licentiate), synonymous with master ^ or master. 

The corporation of teachers possessed neither property nor 
revenues, not even a fixed abode, and if the candidate who had 
qualified for his teaching licence had to pay a few crowns for it, 
the corporation went off to drink the proceeds at a tavern, ac- 
cording to the custom of journeymen on admission to the guilds. 
The effect of this poverty was to make the University independent 
of the authorities; for it had no possessions that they could threaten 
to seize, and, having no settled abode, it was always free to transfer 
its seat to some other town. 

During the thirteenth century the University became organized 
on two different systems, one according to the origin of the 
students, and the other according to the nature of the studies. 

It brought together masters and pupils of all the Christian 
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nations and had no need to take into account differences of lan- 
guage, for nothing but Latin was spoken. It was divided into 
four ‘nations’: the French, for those speaking the Romance 
languages, including Italians and Spaniard; the Norman, for the 
men of the north-west; the English, for natives of England and 
Germany; and the Picard, which included the men of the Low 
Countries. 

According to the nature of the studies, the University was 
divided into faculties: those of theology, canon law, and arts. 
The Faculty of Arts taught Latin and philosophy and included the 
large majority of both masters and pupils; and though it performed 
a subordinate function, being first and foremost a preparatory 
school for Latin, it became the most important, nominating the 
rector, who represented the whole University. 

The students and pupils of all ages, nations, and faculties were 
all called ‘scholars’ {koliers). They lived on the left bank of the 
Seine, between the Cit6 and the Mont Sainte-Genevieve, in the 
part of the town still known as the ‘Latin Quarter’; they were 
subject to the special jurisdiction of the University and exempt 
firom that of the royal courts. They formed a turbulent and pug- 
nacious world, in constant coniSict with the police. Most of the 
pupils belonged to poor families and lived wretchedly in the inns 
of that quarter of the town. 

There were benefactors who founded residences in which poor 
scholars were lodged and fed and placed under the supervision of 
a master. These were organized and bore the ecclesiastical name 
of colleges, being modelled on the houses for the clergy, and subject 
to a discipline analogous to that of the monasteries. The new orders 
of friars, the Franciscans and Dominicans, founded houses for their 
members, provided with meeting-halls and even libraries, which 
became models for the other coKeges. Robert Sorbon founded 
a college for theological students, known after him as the Sor- 
bonne, which ailerwards became the centre of the Faculty of 
Theology. Almost all the colleges were filled with students of 
the Faculty of Arts, youths or children eng^ed in learning Latin. 
It was here that there grew up a form of instruction known as 
‘secondary*, occupying a place between the elementary schools 
for the children of the humbler classes and the higher education 
of the faculties, intended for the specialized professions, Up to the 
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nineteenth century the name ‘college’ continued to be appKed 
in France to establishments in which Latin was still the basis of 
study. 

In the thirteenth century the University of Paris was the most 
populous and renowned international centre of study in the whole 
of Europe. Masters and scholars of all countries came there, and 
its most famous doctors were foreign monks: an Englishman, 
Roger Bacon, and a Scotsman, Duns Scotus, both of whom were 
Franciscans, a German, Albertus Magnus (Albert the Great), and 
an Italian, St. Thomas Aquinas, both of whom were Dominicans. 
The University of Paris became the model upon which were 
founded the two English universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and later all the German universities, which likewise retained the 
essential character of schools of Latin and theology. 

5GROWTH OF A NEW SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 

After a period of apprenticeship devoted to Latin, the instruc- 
tion consisted in two studies of an abstract nature: theology, 
organized into a systematic doctrine by a particular method of 
interpreting the sacred texts; and philosophy, reduced to a dia- 
lectical method and a metaphysical system. Theology and philo- 
sophy had begun with a conflict; the Church, as the depositary 
of authority, had at first condemned the disciples of Aristotle. 
In the thirteenth century was created ‘scholasticism’ - the science 
of the schools - which gave instruction its definitive form. It 
reconciled the two great authorities, the Church and Aristotle, 
by upholding the substance of faith furnished by the Christian 
revelation, and proving, by means of logic, that it was in harmony 
with the conceptions of human reason. This system, which was 
mainly the work of the Dominican doctors, was set forth in ency- 
clopaedic form in the Suvma theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
has remained the basis of philosophical teaching in the seminaries, 
having received the official sanction of the Holy See at the end 
of the nineteenth century under the name of Thomism. Not till 
the sixteenth century did secular instruction begin to shake itself 
free from scholasticism, which was gradually replaced by the 
sciences. But it retained a lasting trace of the scholastic system 
in its continued use of the logical method of analysis and exposition 
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as well as of abstract terms invented by the scholastic doctors, 
which became a definitive part of the French language. 

The masters often met together to discuss points of scholastic 
philosophy. This exercise, known as disputatio, formed an import- 
ant part of their activity and contributed towards spreading their 
reputation. It consisted in advancing theses and proving them by 
the methods of logic. The name ‘thesis’ has survived down to our 
day as the name for essays submitted for certain examinations at 
the universities. 

The right of admission to membership of a faculty was granted 
as a result of tests known as examen, a Latin word from which is 
derived that of ‘examination’. These were divided into two stages, 
known by the Latin name gradus (grade or degree) ; one of them 
took place at the end of the preparatory study of Latin, as a 
qualification for the degree of bachelor (the name applied to 
candidates for knighthood), and the other at the end of the special 
studies of the various faculties, as a qualification for the degree of 
master (magister) - that is, a person fit to become a teacher. The 
title of doctor might be conferred without further examination, 
after a ceremony of admission; it afterwards became a distinct 
grade of licence and has remained the sole degree in the Faculty 
of Medicine. 

This system of instruction, with its colleges, faculties, univer- 
sities, chairs, examinations and degrees, and its titles of rector, dean, 
professor, licentiate, and doctor, bore no resemblance to the schools 
of the antique world or the Moslem educational establishments. 
It was a genuine work of the Middle Ages, having its origin in 
France, where it assumed an organized form, and has become a 
permanent institution not only in France, but in aU the civilized 
countries of Europe. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

1285-1314 Reign of Philip IV, the Fair. 

1302 First assembly of Estates. 

1328 Philip VI, first king of the Valois line. 

1346 Defeat at Grecy. 

1356 Defeat at Poitiers. 

1364-80 Reign of Charles V. 

1 3 79- 14 1 5 Great Schism. 

1415 Defeat at Aginconrt. 

1429-31 Joan of Arc. 

1453 End of the Hundred Years’ War. 

1461-83 Reign of Louis XI. 

1480-2 Annexation of Anjou, Provence, and Burgundy. 

1484 Assembly of the States General at Tours. 

5 POLITICAL EVENTS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

The essential features of the characteristic civilization evolved 
by the French nation were established by the end of the thirteenth 
century. The two following centuries form a period of transition, 
in the sense that feudalism was breaking up, while the monarchical 
regime was not yet established. Society was still living upon the 
creations of the two previous centuries; the only innovations of 
importance were of a political character, affecting the army, 
taxation, political assemblies, and judicial procedure. 

Almost all the kings were still warriors who fought in person, 
fi:om Philip the Fair down to Charles VIII. But twice already 
a new type of king had appeared, who dressed like a bourgeois, 
surrounded himself with bourgeois, occupied himself with nothing 
but accounts, and had ideas of his own about government: these 
were Charles V in the fourteenth century and Louis XI in the 
fifteenth. 

The series of kings succeeding directly their fathers had gone 
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on without a break since the end of the tenth century, but it 
came to an end with the death of Louis X’s son, in 1316. His 
brother Philip V set aside his predecessor’s daughter and had him- 
self recognized as king; he thus laid down the law of succession 
in the male line, improperly known as the Salic law,^ which was 
to remain the fhndamental law of the French royal house and 
saved the kingdom from passing by marriage to a foreign prince. 
The sons of Philip IV having all died without male heirs, the crown 
passed to the Valois line, which was to reign till the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Down to the middle of the fifteenth century political life was 
dominated by wars waged by the king as the ally of his vassal, the 
Count of Flanders, against the latter’s subjects, who revolted four 
times, and above all by his wars against the king of England, 
known collectively as the Hundred Years’ War, though in reality 
they consisted in two series of wars, separated by an interval of 
almost forty years. For the French people this was a period of 
invasion, devastation, and defeat. In the fourteenth century took 
place the battles of Crecy and Poitiers, at the latter of which the 
king was taken prisoner and, in order to obtain his release, ceded 
half his kingdom to the king of England. In the fifteenth century 
took place the battle of Azincourt (Agincourt), which had as its 
result the recognition of the king of England as king of France in 
the whole region to the north of the Loire, ELing Charles VII 
being thrown back as far as Bourges. This too, was a period of 
revolts and civil wars, marked by the attempt of the provost of 
the merchants of Paris to seize Ae government during the cap- 
tivity of King John in 1356, the revolt of Paris and other towns 
in 1382, and the insurrection of the Cabochiens at Paris in 1413. 

This period was that of the most devastating epidemics of the 
whole Middle Ages; the great plague of 1348 seems to have carried 
off a third, if not half, of the population; while five hundred out- 
breaks of pestilence can be counted before the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

All these events, grave though they were for those living at the 
time, do not seem to have had any effect upon the development 

^ The jurists m the service of the king appealed to an article of the customs of 
Franks, writtMi down under the hea^ng of Salic law, which secured the 
inheritance of the lands fonning the family domain to the male heirs, to the 
exclusion of the daughters. 
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of the nation. The revolts were mere episodes, of no deep signifi- 
cance, and the king of England*s conquests were merely ephe- 
meral. This war, carried on by adventurers with no national 
character, was a war between two royal families rather than be- 
tween two nations. It is possible that the struggle against the 
bands in the service of the king of England, known as ‘the Eng- 
lish’, may have led to the rise of a national sentiment, but this 
is not certain. The demonstrations of hostility against the English 
may have arisen from a sense of local patriotism. The poet Alain 
Chartier was a native of Rouen, the neighbourhood of which had 
suffered particularly from the English invasion. Joan of Arc, ad- 
mirable though her conduct may appear, belonged to the Ar- 
magnac party, which was at war with the Burgundian party, the 
allies of the English; her loyalty was to the king of her party 
rather than to the king of the French nation. 

5INGREASE OF THE ROYAL DOMAIN 

The royal domain continued to increase. At the begi n ni n g of 
the fourteenth century it began to extend beyond the kingdom in 
the French territories nominally depending upon the Empire, 
such as Lyons, the Lyormais and Dauphine (the name of which 
was henceforth to provide a title for the heir apparent to the throne 
of France) . The war with the king of England placed the royal 
domain in peril, but the victories which put an end to it brought 
the king of France Guyenne, with Bordeaux, leaving the king of 
England nothing but the town of Calais. 

The increase of the domain was further checked for a long time 
by the custom of giving a province as an apanage to the king’s 
younger sons. These princes of the royal house, though vassals 
of the king, became independent sovereigns, having each his own 
court, government, parliament and army, and even ma k i n g war 
upon the king. This new feudal class, which has been called the 
apanaged class [apanagee)^ was powerful enough to enter into the 
‘League of the Public Weal’ {Ligue du bien public), which opposed 
Louis XI on his accession, and to collect an army which succeeded 
in defeating the royal army quite near Paris and forcing the king 
to yield to the princes. Louis XI, who has left the reputation of 
an astute and clever king, started his reign with a series of serious 
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-reverses, which placed him for a time at the mercy of the most 
powerful of the French princes, the Duke of Burgundy, who ruled 
over the Low Countries. 

The important acquisitions which he made towards the end of 
his reign were due to personal accidents: for instance, the death of 
the princes of Anjou, which brought Anjou and Provence into the 
royi domain, and the death of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, which 
provided Louis with a pretext for conquering the duchy of Bur- 
gundy. The revolt of the princes during the minority of Charles 
VIII led to a war ending in the marriage of the king to Anne, 
heiress to the duchy of Brittany, which prepared the way for the 
annexation of this duchy. 

5GREATION OF A STANDING ARMY 

Under the feudal system the army had been a mere assembly 
of vassals, whose duty it was to perform a short period of military 
service vtith an equipment provided at their own expense. The 
result of this was ihaX the prince could make war only at a short 
distance from home. For the long wars of the fourteenth century, 
which were carried on at a distance, the king took into his service 
men whom he could retain till the end of the war, paying them 
at a rate fixed by custom, whence they obtained the name of 
soldats (soldiers; in the south soudards, from the Latin soldum, pay), 
applied to professional fighting-men. 

The soldiers fought on horseback, but were divided into two 
classes, according to their equipment. The fully armed men 
known as gendarmes carried on the tradition of the feudal knights; 
they fought with the lance, mounted on horses protected by 
heavy defensive armour, and were themselves no longer clad in 
the close-fitting hauberk of chain mail, but in armour made of 
plates of metal, jointed in such a way as to protect every part of 
the body: the corslet for the chest, ailettes for the shoulders, arm- 
pieces, thigh-pieces, and greaves for protecting the arms and legs, 
with a basinet or helmet, provided with a visor, on the head. 
They received higher pay than the others and had a superior 
status. The more lightly equipped horsemen, known as chevau” 
Ugers, fought with sword and bow, protected only by a cuirass 
of leather or quilted stuff and a casque or helmet. 
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The soldiers were not recruited individually, but the king made 
a contract with a leader who brought his men with him, drew the 
pay in a lump sum, and himself undertook the payment and main- 
tenence of his band, for which reason a body of soldiers came to be 
called a ‘company’. The leader was as a rule a genuine knight and 
preferred to recruit his company among esquires of noble birth 
desirous of adopting war as a profession, though he also engaged 
adventurers of humbler birth. 

The infantry occupied only a small place in the army of the 
king of France. The attempt made under Louis XI to raise a force 
of infantry armed with the bow (the francs-arckerSf or free archers) 
soon came to nothing; up to the sixteenth century there was no 
French infantry except the Gascon footmen. The very name 
‘infantry ’ is not French, but comes from the Spanish, while the 
French word sergent has come to be confined to police officers. 
The king employed bodies of foreign mercenaries; in the fourteenth 
century these were Genoese crossbowmen, and in the fifteenth 
century Swiss regiments armed with the long pike. 

The soldiers were paid only very irregularly; Hke the feudal 
knights, they still regarded war as a business, the attraction of 
which consisted in loot obtained by pillaging the country-side, 
and in taking prisoners in order to hold them to ransom. At that 
time there was no such thing as a commissariat department for 
feeding and equipping the troops; the soldiers contrived to ‘live 
on the country’ at the expense of the population, carrying off the 
peasants’ crops, beasts, and movable property and torturing them 
to make them reveal where they had hidden their money. They 
would seize merchants so as to take their goods and hold their 
person to ransom; or they would bargain with towns and exact 
a payment in return for leaving them unmolested. These practices 
continued during the whole of the Hundred Years’ War and were 
those alike of the ^grandes compagnies^ in the days of Charles V in 
the fourteenth century and of the ^Emcheurs" in the days of Charles 
VII in the fifteenth century. They have even left their trace on 
the language, the word ‘brigand’, appHed to the soldier wearing 
the brigandine (a short coat of mail), having come to mean a robber. 

These professional fighting-men entered the service of any 
leader who paid them, and had no scruple in passing from one 
army into another. When the war came to an end, they found 
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themselves without employment or resources and continued their 
operations on their own account by pillaging the country-side. 
It was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that Charles VII, 
having obtained a permanent revenue by means of taxation, kept 
a small army in his service during times of peace. It was composed 
of fifteen companies, each formed of a mixture of gendarmes and 
chevauMgers. The king’s army was soon provided with the most 
powerful artillery available at the time, consisting of cannon 
mounted on gun-carriages and hurling iron cannon-baUs. 

During this period tactics were undergoing a change - not, as 
was believed for a long time, as a result of the invention of gun- 
powder, which was known from the middle of the fourteenth 
century onwards; for up to the sixteenth century the heavy-armed 
cavalry remained the principal fighting force. The arquebus was 
still lighted by a fuse or match {m^tche)^ and troops armed with this 
weapon did not begin to play an important part till the sixteenth 
century; while towns were still surrounded by fortified walls which 
the cannon-balls were powerless to demolish. The revolution in 
tactics was the result of the development of infantry. The tradition 
of the knights had been to form themselves into ^batailles^ - that is, 
compact masses formed of several ranks, which charged with 
lance in rest. These tactics had sufficed in combats between 
bodies of knights or against badly armed and undisciplined in- 
fantry; but when the armies of French gendarmes used them against 
disciplined infantry, the result was a century and a half of signal 
defeats, not only at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, in battle 
against the English archers, supported by knights fighting on foot, 
but also at Nicopolis against the Turkish janissaries, and at 
Granson and Morat against the Swiss pikemen and halberdiers. 

5rise of taxation 

In order to pay his soldiers the king of France required a great 
deal more money than the revenue of his domain could provide. 
He therefore began to obtain it firom his subjects by new methods 
which were contrary to the custom of the country. The two kings 
engaged in mutual warfare, Edward I of England and Philip IV 
of France, embarked upon this course simultaneously, 

Phihp the Fair’s counsellors, who governed in his name, resorted 
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to various expedients. First they imposed a tax on sales, which the 
people nicknamed the imlt 6 te (unjust exaction) and met by riots. 
Next they debased the coinage, expelled the Jews from the king- 
dom and seized their fortunes, obtained the suppression of the 
Order of ICnights Templars and confiscated their domains and 
treasure, demanded a subsidy from the clergy and an ‘aid" from 
the laity, called out the middle-class militia and made them pay 
to be exempted from service, demanded of the king’s subjects 
first part of their income and next part of their capital. These 
exactions were declared to be provisional and due to the exigencies 
of the war, and it was promised that they should end witih it. 

5assemblies of estates 

When the war started again under Philip VI, the same ex- 
pedients were revived, and this time continued so long that they 
became permanent. But in order to make his subjects accept a 
practice which was in flagrant opposition to the custom of the 
land, the king adopted the habit of consulting an assembly of his 
most prominent subjects. Philip the Fair’s counsellors had already 
set the example of summoning an assembly, but only in order to 
add extra solemnity to a decision arrived at by the king with 
regard to some exceptional business - for instance, in 1302 during 
the dispute with the pope on the subject of taxing the clergy, or 
in 1308 in connection with the sentence passed on the Knights 
Templars, The king issued his sununons to three classes of 
notables: the prelates, as heads of the clergy, the feudal lords, as 
representatives of the nobility, and the burgesses, represented by 
two procurators [procureurs) for each town. These were known as 
the ‘three Estates’ or ‘three orders’ - the words ‘Estate’ and ‘order’ 
signifying ‘class’ or ‘social status’. 

It was to these assemblies of Estates - that is, of the upper 
classes of society - that the king turned to ask for money. The 
assembly of 1308 had brought together the notables of almost the 
whole of the royal domain, but the king preferred to summon the 
Estates of only part of his domain at a tune; the Estates of Langue- 
doc were always summoned separately. The independent princes 
followed the king’s example and summoned assemblies of Estates 
for their own province. Thus there grew up the institution of the 
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‘provincial Estates*, which lingered on in parts of France up to 
the Revolution. The assembly of the whole kingdon, known as 
the States (that is, Estates) -General, was summoned for the first 
time in 1484, on the occasion of the minority of Charles VIII, 
and for the last time in 1614. 

The assembly met in obedience to the king’s order, and not 
in the exercise of a right. The members travelled to it reluctantly, 
at their own expense or that of their town, in order to wrangle 
with the king’s commissaries, who had sent them a demand for 
money based on the feudal obligation known as aids. The pre- 
lates and nobles consented to the imposition of a levy in money, 
not on their own property, but on that of the villeins on their 
domains, while the procurators of the towns consented to the levy 
of taxes on their inhabitants. 

5‘tailles* and ‘aides’ 

These levies at first bore the ancient name of tailks and aides, 
but were afterwards called impSts (imposts), because they were 
imposed by the king. 

The Government discussed with the assemblies of Estates how 
the taxes were to be assessed and collected, tried two systems, and 
ended by adopting both. The Estates of Languedoc preferred to 
promise a fixed sum which they undertook to share out among 
the towns and villages according to the number of hearths - that 
is, households - from which it was known first d.sfouage (from the 
L2i6iL focus, a hearth; French, fire). In 1355 the Estates of 
the French-speaking regions established duties on the sale of food- 
stufis, known as aides, and particularly on liquors. They appointed 
a staff whose duty it was to collect the money, disburse it as pay 
to the troops, and adjudicate on disputes with taxpayers. The 
right of levying the taxes on sales was leased to tax-farmers 
[femiers) . 

The same procedure was adopted for the salt monopoly, which 
had been established since 1345 wilder the name gabelle, derived 
fi:om the Arabic, and was leased to a company which carried on 
the retail trade in salt. 

The king soon deprived the Estates of the power to select those 
whose function it was to administer the aides, and himself nomi- 
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nated the chief officials, known as ‘generals for purposes of the 
aides^ [giniraux pour le fait des aides); the taxable area and the minor 
officials were divided among them, the latter still being known 
as iluSi though they were no longer elected. Such was the origin 
of the territorial divisions known as geniraliUs and Sections, 

When Charles VII demanded fresh funds from the Estates to 
pay his standing army, the lands to the south of the Loire accepted 
difouage or hearth-tax paid directly by all heads of families, which 
became established under the name of the taille and was extended 
to the whole kingdom in the form of a tax known in French as 
an impdt de repartition - that is, assessed in a lump sum, which 
was afterwards shared out among those liable for it. The king 
soon began to increase the taille and fix the total amount of the 
assessment without asking the consent of the Estates. Louis XI 
increased it to such an extent that it rose from 1,200,000 to 
4,400,000 livres. 

The tax was granted only provisionally and expressly limited 
to a term of years. The king accepted the principle that he ought 
to meet his expenditure out of the revenue from his domain and 
had no right to order the imposition of taxes. Charles V was 
granted the aides for six years, but continued to levy them for the 
whole of his life, though he left orders that they were to be stopped 
after his death, and this was done. When Charles VTs uncles 
revived them, the people rose in revolt and massacred the officials. 
At the end of the fifteenth century the assembly of the States- 
General of 1484 obtained an admission from the Government 
that the king’s only regular revenue was that of his domain. 
The taxes became established permanently, however, the Estates 
being no longer summoned for the purpose of granting them, 
except in certain regions known as the pays d^J^tats^ which had 
their own Estates. 

Thus up to the time of the Revolution there were two kinds of 
taxation: the taille, a direct tax assessed en bloc, from which the 
privileged classes were exempt, and assessed and collected by the 
king’s agents; and the aides, an indirect tax upon certain articles 
of consumption; not to speak of the gabelle, or salt monopoly, which 
was farmed out to companies of financiers. 
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5CHANGES IN THE ROYAL COURTS OF LAW 

WMe the king was increasing his material power by means of 
taxation and a standing army, he was also extending it by the 
exercise of his right of dispensing justice, which had always been 
recognized as an essential part of the royal prerogative. Legal 
business had become so complicated that the king could no longer 
exercise this power in person; he therefore appointed agents 
in his place, to whom he delegated a portion of his power of 
dispensing justice. 

The delegates direcdy representing the king in Paris formed 
a body known as the Parlment^ made up of members of the king’s 
council, who retained their title of counsellors {conseillers) . The 
Parlement of Paris was the supreme court of appeal in all cases, 
both civil and criminal, tried by the lesser tribunals throughout 
the whole of the former royal domain, with the exceptions of 
Normandy, which kept its old Parlement at Rouen, and Langue- 
doc, which had a Parlement, with its seat at Toulouse, for the 
regions known as the ‘lands of written law* {pays de droit icrit). 
From the fourteenth century onward every prince created an 
Independent Parlement in his province, and these bodies con- 
tinued to exist after the province had been incorporated in the 
royal domain - for instance, at Grenoble in Dauphin6, at Aix 
in Provence, and at Dijon in Burgundy. The same thing happened 
in the lands annexed after the fifteenth century. 

The baillis and sindchaux, whose function it was to represent 
the king in various parts of the domain, where still knights of noble 
birth, who shrank firom the clerical work that had now become 
necessary in connection with the law-courts. Each of them 
appointed two lieutenants in his place: the civil lieutenant {lieu- 
tenant civil) for private suits, and the criminal lieutenant {lieutenant 
criminel) for criminal causes. These were bourgeois who had studied 
law and wore robes in court, from which they were known as 
judges of the long robe’. They were assisted by the senior advo- 
cates attached to their tribunal, who acted as their counsellors 
and often helped to decide the sentence. 

Thus there grew up a class of professional judges who sat as 
couiwellors at the Parlements, or as judges in the tribunals of the 
bailliage or sinicJmussie, assisted by procurators {procureurs), who 
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did the preparatory work connected with the cases, and advocates 
[avocats) who pleaded in court. The royal hailliage (or sinichmssee) 
became the most ancient centre of local government in France and 
had at its head not gentlemen, as in England, but a staff of lawyers 
drawn from the bourgeois of the region. 

All these bourgeois had studied law at the universities, or learnt 
their profession in the course of practice, and were known as gens de 
robe (men of the robe) or homines de loi (men of law) . These men, 
constantly engaged in the study of the law-books, written deeds, 
or documents connected with the cases tried in court, introduced 
habits of thought very different from those of the nobles and 
burgesses, who judged according to custom, the result of this was 
to bring about a profound change in the mode of dispensing 
justice. 

JCHANGE IN THE NATURE OF THE LAW 

Before that time there had been a different kind of tribunal in 
France for every class of society - seigniorial courts for the vassal 
nobles, manorial courts for the inhabitants of the villages, bour- 
geois courts for the townspeople, and ecclesiastical tribunals for 
clerks. Every tribunal tried causes according to a body of customs, 
differing not only according to the social status of those subject to 
the court, but also in different localities. That of the ecclesiastical 
tribunals and the ‘lands of written law’ in the south was derived 
from the ancient Roman law, but in all other tribunals the judge 
had no guidance save that of a body of customs handed down by 
tradition, which amounted in practice to recalling, for each in- 
dividual case, the judgments given in analogous ones - that is, 
the precedents. The judge, assisted by the memory of the older 
inhabitants, had to ‘find the judgment’ {trouver lejugement) - that is, 
arrive at both the rules to be applied and the sentence to be 
pronounced. 

This system gradually changed as judgments came to be given 
by professional judges and causes were pleaded by advocates who 
had studied Roman law. Officially, except in the south, the cus- 
toms still continued to be the guiding principle of the Parlement 
of Paris and the tribunals on the royal domain; the king even pro- 
hibited the teaching of Roman law at the University of Paris, 
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because it attributed to the emperor a power to which the Holy 
Roman Emperor of the German Nation claimed to be the heir. 
But Roman law, which had been studied at the Italian univer- 
sities since the twelfth century in the codes compiled in the days 
of Justinian, had the enormous advantage of being reduced to 
writing, uniform, and formulated in precise rules and a coherent 
system. It was consequently far easier to teach, learn, and apply 
than customs handed down by oral tradition, which were vague, 
uncertain, and infinitely varied. It never entirely replaced the 
customs, but some of its rules were gradually adopted by the 
ecclesiastical courts and royal tribunals. 

The effects of the Roman law were felt very unequally in the 
various departments of the law. The one which changed the least 
was that of private law as it concerned the family and inheritance. 
The customs of the north of France maintained the principle of 
community of possessions between married couples, the widow’s 
dower, the equal division of inheritances between children, and 
the limitation of the right of testatorship, which have passed into 
the French Civil Code from the customs of Paris. The influence 
of Roman law made itself felt, however, in the practice concerning 
contracts, and the principle obtained acceptance that the essence 
of a contract lies, not in any solemn forms, but in the intention of 
the parties, which may be expressed either in a written deed or by 
a mere promise on oath. It also caused the custom of making a 
will to become more general and even consolidated feudal pos- 
session by applying to it the Roman theory of ‘useful domain’. 

5 CHANGE IN PROCEDURE 

Above all, Roman law brought about a change in criminal law 
and procedure. The customs had grown up among uneducated 
men, incapable of grasping abstract ideas, and could therefore 
deal with none but ideas expressed in visible symbols; aU trials 
consisted in acts, such as trial by battle, the oath of witnesses, the 
duel, or the ordeal of water or red-hot iron, accompanied by solemn 
formulas. Penalties were fixed for all criminal acts, regardless of 
intention, and applied even to animals: a bull or a horse that had 
killed a man was hanged. 

Roman law, on the contrary, accustomed men to judge no longer 
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in accordance with forms alone, but only after examining into the 
real fact, the intentions of the parties in the written documents 
and the declarations of witnesses. Where crimes were concerned, 
the penalty varied according to the intention of the culprit. The 
criminal was regarded as a public danger if he went unpunished. 
Hence the judge no longer needed to wait for an accuser; it was 
his duty to act ex officio - that is, in virtue of his office. It sufficed 
for a crime to be denounced or become a matter of public rumour 
for the suspected person to be arrested and imprisoned. The judge 
then opened an inquiry (known in the Latin of the ecclesiastical 
courts as inquisitio) and started the process known in French as 
instruction - that is, the preliminary examination of the case. 

According to the customs, the accused could not be condemned 
unless he confessed the crime, or two witnesses swore that they had 
seen him commit it. In order to obtain this confession the judges 
were led to revive the ancient practice of torture, known in France 
as the ^question!. Since the end of the fifteenth century this proce- 
dure, known as ‘extraordinary’ because it was contrary to the 
customs, had become the habitual method of the tribunals, and 
it remained so tiH the Revolution. 

Roman law revolutionized the fundamental principle of public 
law. Custom, the supreme principle of the law, was regarded in 
the Middle Ages as inflexible and immutable; the king himself 
was bound to respect it and had no power to change it. In the 
Roman law, however, the jurists numbered among the king’s 
counsellors found the maxim that ‘What has been decided by the 
prince has the force of law’, and, applying this to the king of 
France, they drew the conclusion that the king could make law 
by his own will alone, and that the law was the work of the royal 
power. From this time onward the king began to disregard the 
customs and issue ordonnances (ordinances) having the force of law; 
he even ended by applying to them the Roman term of ‘edicts’, 

5CRISIS WITHIN THE CHURCH 

After the death of Boniface VIII the conffict between the king 
of France and the pope with regard to the taxation of the French 
clergy resulted in the election of a bishop from the south of France 
as pope, who settled at Avignon in 1308 under the protection of 
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the king of France. The popes resided there for seventy years, and 
these popes were southern Frenchmen. They used their power to 
create a number of new episcopal sees in their own country and con- 
fer the cardinalate upon ecclesiastics of their own land. After the 
return of the pope to Rome, the French cardinals, who formed the 
majority in the College of Cardinals, revolted against the newly 
elected Italian pope and chose a French one, who returned to 
Avignon in 1379, so that there were then two popes, who divided 
the allegiance of Christendom. Most of the princes sided with the 
pope of Rome; the Avignon pope was supported by the king of 
France and his allies, the kings of Spain and Scotland. This 
conflict, known as the ‘Great Schism’, lasted for thirty-five years 
and caused great searchings of heart among all Christians. Each 
of the two popes excommunicated the other, together with all his 
partisans, so that all believers knew themselves to be excommuni- 
cated by one or other of the popes and to have received the 
sacraments from priests in a like position; but they could not be 
sure that that pope was not the legitimate one - in which case they 
had cause to fear that the sacraments they had received were 
invalid, so that they were in risk of eternal damnation. 

The Great Schism gave rise to a large number of polemical 
writings and lamentations about the state of the clergy, which gave 
the impression that the Church was corrupt and required to be 
reformed - that is, brought back to the observance of its rules. 
We have no means of knowing whether the rules were really less 
well observed than they had been before. The increase in the 
number of complaints may arise from the fact that the records are 
more numerous, or from the fact that Christians had become more 
alive to the discrepancy between the rules and their practical ob- 
servance. It is probable that the rules had never been strictly 
observed at any time, for they imposed a standard of self-abnega- 
tion too high for human nature. There were many complaints of 
the mendicant friars, and particularly of the Franciscans, who 
were accused of living in idleness at the expense of the faithful, 
and it is possible that the lapse of two centuries had impaired their 
ardour. The chief ground of complaint seems to have been a 
natural result of the increase of wealth and luxury, which had its 
reaction upon the clergy as upon the other classes of society. 

The financial administration of the papal court had been a 
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cause of scandal since the time of its residence at Avignon. Like 
other princes, the pope had to keep up an increasingly expensive 
court and administrative staff, and since he was no longer able 
to collect taxes from the subjects of his own states, he used his 
spiritual power as a means of raising revenue. He demanded 
a payment from those ecclesiastics upon whom he conferred a 
benefice - that is, the revenue attached to the function of bishop, 
abbot, canon, or parish priest, the nomination to which he had 
reserved to himself (a process known as ‘reservation’); if the 
benefice was not vacant, he sold the promise of it [graces expecta- 
tives ) . In virtue of his power of dispensing from observance of 
the rules of the Church, he would grant, in return for a payment, 
a dispensation from the duty of residence, thus rendering possible 
the accumulation [cumul) of several benefices. Thanks to tie dues 
payable in connection with suits brought before the papal court 
at Rome, he used his courts of justice as a source of revenue and 
raised money through his chancellery by means of taxes on pon- 
tifical acts. He received money from the laity for dispensations 
from the observance of fasts. Lent, and marriage within the pro- 
hibited degrees, and for indulgences - that is, dispensations from 
the penances incurred by sin. 

The schism was brought to an end by an abnormal and revolu- 
tionary procedure which clearly illustrated the weakening of the 
papal power. This was the work of two councils, meeting outside 
France, which assumed the mission of reforming the Church. 
The Council of Constance, held in 1416, forced the popes to abdi- 
cate and, taking the place of the cardinals, elected a new pope. 
The Council of Basel, in 1431, proclaimed that the supreme au- 
thority of the Church in matters of faith resided in the council, and 
that the pope’s decisions were irrevocable only if approved by the 
council. This doctrine, which was adopted in France by the king 
and clergy and formulated in a solemn act, known as the Trag- 
matic Sanction’ of 1439, remained till the nineteenth century the 
foundation of the teaching of the Gallican (that is, French) 
Church. 


JSOCIAL EVOLUTION 

We possess no records informing us of the number of the popula- 
tion except a census of households taken in 1328 throughout the 
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whole of the royal domain. The highly complicated calculations 
which have been based on this document - the only one existing 
of the kind- show that the population of the country districts was 
as large as in the nineteenth century. The towns still had few 
inhabitants; Paris, the largest town in Europe, had less than three 
hundred thousand. It is certain that the population decreased 
during the Great Plague, for labour became so scarce that the 
Government took measures to prevent labourers from demanding 
higher wages. It is probable that the ravages of the wars checked 
its growth, though we have no grounds for asserting that it decreased 
during the Hundred Years’ War, and it is possible that by the end 
of the fifteenth century it had become a little more numerous than 
at the end of the fourteenth. 

The great mass of the population still consisted of peasants. 
Most of them were still hereditary tenants who had come to occupy 
a stable but permanently inferior condition; the proportion of 
serfs had diminished, for it was to the interest of the lords to en- 
franchise the villages depopulated by war or the plague, in order 
to keep the inhabitants there or attract new ones. There were 
hardly any serfs left except in the north-east (in regions lying 
outside the kingdom) and the central mountain districts. More- 
over serfdom had come to be restricted to the right of mortmain, 
which affected inheritance only. 

But the domanial system was beginning to break up; the nobles 
had sold part of their lands to the bourgeois, who leased them to 
farmers for a few years only, in return for a sum fixed by lease 
{bail)^ or had them cultivated by a peasant on condition of taking 
half the produce (the metayage system). Thus there grew up a 
more and more numerous class of peasants consisting of farmers 
and metayers, living upon parcels of land over which they possessed 
no permanent rights and which the owner might withdraw from 
them on the expiry of the period fixed by the conventions govern- 
ing farm or mitayage tenancies. Peasants of this class were far more 
dependent upon the bourgeois owner of the land from which they 
gained a livelihood than hereditary tenants were upon the feudal 
lords. StiU more precarious was the position of the day-labourers 
{jovmaLiers), who worked for a daily wage on the land of other 
farmers and had nothing to live on but their wages. There had 
always been day-labourers, even in the tenth century, but they 
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had become far more numerous by the close of the Middle Ages. 
On the whole, the condition of the peasants had not improved 
much; they had now to bear the new burden of the taxes devised 
by the king, which in the country districts fell upon the villeins 
only. 

In the towns the guild system was extended and became more 
rigid; the authorities introduced it into other towns or applied it 
to other crafts, and the regulations became more detailed. The 
masters tried to make their craft a close preserve for their sons or 
sons-in-law; before admitting a journeyman to the grade of 
master, they insisted upon his doing a piece of work which was 
sometimes long and costly and was known as his chef d^mvre 
(masterpiece), whereas the sons of masters were exempt from this 
obligation. Most of the journeymen could no longer hope to 
become masters; they remained paid workers all their lives, at 
the disposal of such masters as were prepared to engage them. 
With a view to improving their wages they tried to form journey- 
men’s unions, binding themselves to refuse to work for masters 
who did not accept their stipulations. 

The custom arose among young journeymen, in the building 
trade especially, of moving from town to town; as early as the 
fifteenth century there grew up the habit known as the tour de 
France (circuit of France). This was the origin of compagnonnage, 
a form of association for mutual aid, which lasted up to the nine- 
teenth century; on arriving in a town a journeyman would find 
an inn where he could obtain board and lodging, and a comrade 
of his own trade whose duty it was to find him work. But the 
authorities favoured the masters and prohibited the journeyman, 
under heavy penalties, from forming any association. 

Thus a population of workers grew up in France without any 
secure means of existence and living on a poor and irregular wage; 
in the country it was represented by the labourers, who were at 
the mercy of the landowners, and in the towns by the artisans, 
who were at the mercy of the masters. 

Among the masters it became increasingly the tendency for the 
merchants to form a superior class to the craftsmen who produced 
articles for sale. In Paris the ‘Six Corporations’ (rz;: corps) - the 
drapers, grocers, mercers, furriers, money-changers, and gold- and 
silver-smiths - were recognized as possessing a certain precedence, 
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while the corporation owning the ships on the Seine, known as the 
marchands de I'eau, had control of the town’s business, for Paris 
had no official municipal council. Their headquarters became the 
town hall; their head, ihQprSvSt des marchands (provost of the mer- 
chants), played the part of mayor; and the ship which still 
appears to-day on the coat of arms of the city of Paris is the device 
of their corporation. 

5GHANGE IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The great industrial and commercial enterprises and the new 
machinery of credit upon which the capitalist system was based 
grew up inside France. The wholesale manufacture of cloth in 
Flanders and Florence gave occupation to artisans belonging to 
many guilds - carders, weavers, fullers, and dyers - working for 
distant markets. Maritime trade on a large scale was carried on 
through the ports of Italy and the German towns of the Hanseatic 
League. The Italian banks granted loans and discounted bills, 
while contracts were made on the Italian commercial exchanges 
for the future delivery of goods. The keeping of accounts, first 
by single and afterwards by double entry, originated in Italy, and 
the use of Arabic figures, which became generd during the fifteenth 
century, started in the same country. These foreign examples 
were imitated in France, but only slowly and on a small scale. 
We read of a manufacturer of Amiens who in 1371 was employing 
a hundred and twenty weavers, all in the same workshop. The 
most famous French capitalist was Jacques Goeur, a merchant of 
Bourges, who grew rich in the Levant trade and became King 
Charles VIPs argentier (financier) in the middle of the fifteenth 
century; but he was an exception. 

5ghange in the character of the nobles 

In theory the nobles continued to be fighting-men and formed 
the highest class of the nation. But since the king had forbidden 
them to make war among themselves, most of them had ceased 
even to possess a martial equipment, re tainin g only the sword, 
which had become the symbol of nobility. In addition to the 
title of ecuyer (esquire) and the armorial bearings which recalled 
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their warlike origin, their distinguishing mark was the privilege 
of not paying the royal taille. Those of them who were still fight- 
ing-men had become professional soldiers in the service of some 
prince or else roamed the world in quest of adventures. 

As early as the fourteenth century a new kind of noble had begun 
to grow up, as the result of a process contrary to the tradition by 
which none but the sons of nobles were admitted into the nobility. 
The king began to create nobles by granting to enriched bour- 
geois either a patent of nobility {lettre de noblesse)^ or else high office 
conferring nobility upon the holder. These ennobled commoners 
(anoblis) had all the privileges of nobles by birth; they might pos- 
sess a nobleman’s fief or receive knighthood and were exempt from 
the taille. 

The customs of chivalry were no longer observed except at the 
court of princes, where they took the form of festivities regulated 
by a minute ceremonial. There were still combats with the lance, 
tournaments between two bands of knights, or jousts between 
two adversaries, but they were softened by the conventions of 
courtly manners and gallantry. Combats were waged with 
‘courtly arms’ {armes courtoises) - that is, blunted and harmless 
weapons - and the victors were crowned by the ladies. It was 
a prince, Rene, Count of Provence, who caused a set of engravings 
to be made at the end of the fifteenth century establishing a de- 
finitive form for these festivities. This was the form in which the 
usages of chivalry survived in literary tradition and were redis- 
covered by the Romantics in the nineteenth century. Hunting, 
the habitual occupation of the nobles, was also reduced to an 
art, known as venery, the rules of which were established in a 
treatise by a prince, Gaston of Foix. It was practised at that time 
in different forms, hawking and hunting with a pack of hounds 
or else with a spaniel trained to spring the game, and was to 
remain the favourite sport of the French nobility up to the 
nineteenth century. 

The great mass of French gentlemen continued to live in the 
country, in the chdteaux and manor-houses. But the greatest lords 
spent only part of the year there, having also their kdtel (mansion) 
in the town, a large and luxurious dwelling-house with costly 
furniture, services of silver-plate, and tapestries. The families of 
the rich bourgeois who had been ennobled began to buy country 
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estates from the nobles, but they also owned mansions in their 
native towns which were sometimes as luxurious as those of the 
great lords ~ for instance, that of Jacques Gceur at Bourges. 

Contemporaries were impressed by the extraordinary luxury of 
the princes and great lords, their sumptuous costumes of silk or 
fine cloth, their vessels of gold and silver, their masquerades, balls 
and banquets, with tables loaded with enormous masses of meats, 
interspersed with elaborate show-pieces called entremets, and their 
pageants of richly dressed people. A French prince, the Duke of 
Burgundy, distinguished himself in the fifteenth century by the 
brilliance of the f^tes given at his court in Belgium, where he 
eclipsed the king of France by his luxury. 

As early as the fourteenth century new fashions appeared at 
court that were denounced by the preachers: pointed shoes with 
toes turned up d. la poulaine (that is, in the Polish fashion), which 
no longer followed ihe shape of the foot, ladies’ dresses cut so low 
in front as to show the bust, and dances in which the couple took 
each other by the hand and danced apart from the mass of dancers 
- for the bal and carolle of earlier centuries had been group-dances 
in which the sexes were usually separated. These fashions, which 
caused so much scandal, were to continue and become the general 
fashion in society. 

5EDUGATION, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS 

The clergy - mendicant friars, auxiliary priests, and clerks en- 
gaged as penmen - increased in number, especially in the towns. 
New universities were created in several towns, and the number of 
colleges increased, but there was no longer any original intellectual 
work. Education had become stereotyped in textbooks dictated 
by the masters to the pupils. The clergy were beginning to lose 
the monopoly of teaching and writing. Among the laity, especially 
at the courts of the princes, intellectual activity was stimulated 
chiefly by the influence of women, the reading of works in the 
vulgar tongue, the translation of the works of antiquity, and, to 
a certain extent, too ~ though much less so than in Italy - through 
the initiative of a few rich bourgeois. 

Elementary education began to spread among the inhabitants 
of the towns. The records make frequent mention of pious 
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foundations for the maintenance of schoolmasters whose duty it 
was to teach children to read and write, though we have no means 
of knowing how far the activities of these schools really extended. 
But it is certain that in the fifteenth century the enormous majority 
of men, and still more of women, could neither read nor write. 

French literature, which in the thirteenth century had served 
as a model for all Europe, no longer produced anything to compare 
with the great Italian writers, Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 
Epic poetry became popularized in the form of prose romances 
of chivalry, which were the favourite reading of the nobility. 
Almost the only remaining fount of original inspiration was to be 
found in the prose chroniclers, especially those of the Low Coun- 
tries, if we except Villon, an isolated poet of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, the anonymous author of the farce of Maitre 
Patelin. The public taste lay rather in the direction of works of 
practical utility, moral treatises, and translations of the ancients. 

The most useful work performed by the writers of this age was 
the introduction into French of a large number of Latin terms, 
chiefly expressing general ideas. These words preserve the exact 
form they had borne in written Latin, whereas the old words, 
which came from spoken Latin, had become transformed by the 
mode of pronunciation, and assumed a clipped or contracted 
form. This double origin of the French vocabulary is marked in 
modem French by the firequent occurrence of doublets, which 
occur when a single Latin word has served to produce two French 
words, one of ancient popular formation, following the pronuncia- 
tion, and the other of more recent and learned formation, following 
the written form - as, for instance, raide (stiff) and rigide^ or poison 
and potion (as in English) . 

The late Middle Ages were not marked in France by any great 
works of art. Gothic ecclesiastic architecture no longer produced 
masterpieces comparable with the churches of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; it was chiefly distinguished by a great wealth of ornament, 
which produced the Tlamboyanf style of Gothic. Its most 
original works are to be found in civil architecture, such as town 
halls and private mansions. At the end of the fifteenth century 
appeared an original type of art, when sculpture became detached 
firom architecture and produced work such as the tombs of the 
dukes of Brittany. 
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THE APPROACH TO MODERN TIMES 

1494 Beginning of the Italian wars. 

1498 Accession of Louis XIL 

1520 Luther’s revolt against the Pope. 

1536 Galvin settles in Geneva. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century a number of novel 
features made their appearance, none of them originating in 
France, but all producing a reaction upon the life of the French 
people, though in very varied degrees. They consisted in material 
inventions and discoveries, followed by two movements of an 
intellectual character. 

5INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

The mariner’s compass, the use of which appears about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, made it easier to cross the Atlantic, 
though the sailors of Dieppe had no need of it to find their way 
to the Canary Islands. 

Gunpowder had been known in Europe as early as the four- 
teenth century and was used in war during the fifteenth; the king 
of France possessed the strongest artillery of the day, and as early 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century there were foot-soldiers 
known as arquebusiers because they were armed with the arquebus, 
which was fired by means of a ‘match’, or fuse. Up to the end of 
the sixteenth century, however, the strength of armies resided in 
their cavalry, consisting of gendarmes, clad in metal armour, to- 
gether with Swiss and German infantry armed with the pike. 
The towns were still protected by high, thick, stone walls which 
cannon found difficulty in demolishing. It was not till the end of 
the seventeenth century that the invention of powder produced any 
decisive effects. 

“nie only invention whose effect was immediate was that of 
printing. It had been preceded by wood-engraving, of which it 
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was a perfected development; the invention consisted in the 
discovery of metal alloy suited for making, letters strong enough 
to stand the force of the press. It was facilitated by tie use of 
rag paper, which was necessary in order to produce sufficient 
material for printing purposes. The invention took place in 
Germany and was brought to France by German workmen, 
chiefly from Mainz, who settled at Lyons, the chief centre for 
printed books in the sixteenth century. 

The results of printing were profound and lasting. It made 
it possible to produce and circulate copies of books and pamphlets 
in unlimited numbers. It greatly facilitated the study of the writers 
of antiquity and of the Holy Scriptures, upon which scholars and 
theologians were working. It made reading, which had hitherto 
remained the privilege of the clergy, possible for the laity, thus 
making a knowledge of the sacred books and the works of anti- 
quity accessible to them in the guise of French translations. It 
revolutionized the conditions of intellectual life for both intellectual 
workers and the mass of the nation. In future the French could 
be initiated into religious controversies, and even into political 
agitation, through polemical works and pamphlets hawked by 
itinerant pedlars. 

The discovery by Portuguese and Italian sailors of the sea routes 
to India and America produced no immediate effect upon France. 
The European settlements in America, Asia, and Oceania were 
still a domain of the kings of Spain and Portugal; the expeditions 
to North America made on behalf of Francis I by the Italian 
Verrazano and the Frenchman Cartier produced no practical 
results. The revolution in the great trade-routes, which had 
shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, benefited none 
but foreign ports such as Seville, Lisbon, and Antwerp. Two 
centuries elapsed before the new plants discovered in America 
and Asia - such as maize, the potato, tobacco, quinine, coffee, 
and cocoa - began to be cultivated or consumed in France. 

The direct effect of these discoveries upon the French was not 
felt in the material sphere, but affected their ideas and sentiments. 
Their horizon, which had hitherto been bounded by Europe, 
northern Africa, and the west of Asia, increased till it embraced 
the world, and they began to have an accurate idea of the size 
of the earth. Descriptions of savage peoples, and of the ancient 
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dvilized sodeties of India and China, furnished abundant food 
for their imagination. The knowledge of new continents and 
hitherto unknown races of men, the black races of Africa, the 
yellow races of Asia, and the Red Indians of America, revolu- 
tionized their conception of the earth and humanity. It shook 
their faith in tradition by revealing to them the extreme diversity 
of existing customs and religions, which furnished a theme for 
the reflections of Rabelais and Montaigne. 

5the renaissance 

The word ^Renaissance’ - a modern invention, dating from 
about 1830 - expresses an idea which is inaccurate: that of a 
resurrection of the arts by a return to antiquity. But literature 
and the arts required no rebirth, for since the twelfth century 
they had been very much alive. They had not ceased to produce 
original works, and there had been no cessation in the knowledge 
and imitation of the works of antiquity. Thus the Renaissance 
consisted neither in a return to the practice of the arts nor in the 
imitation of antiquity; it is distinguished from the art of the Middle 
Ages only by the use that it made of the latter and by a greater 
perfection of technique. 

The men of the Middle Ages had regarded the ancients first 
and foremost as their masters in the sciences, and studied the 
contents of their works mainly in order to assimilate the knowledge 
of antiquity. The men of the Renaissance sought in the works 
of antiquity models for a higher kind of art, and so endeavoured 
to imitate their form. Their efforts were facilitated by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the works of the ancients, acquired 
chiefly in Italy by such varied means as the study of the remains 
of Roman monuments and antique statuary, the search for manu- 
scripts of the ancient writers lying forgotten in the libraries, and the 
arrival of the Greek scholars who attended the Council of Florence 
in 1430, bringing with them masterpieces of Greek antiquity 
hitherto unknown to the West. 

The same influences were contributing simultaneously to the 
training of architects and sculptors, who imitated antique models, 
and of humanists, who were fine judges and imitators of Latin 
literature. Not content with discovering and editing these works, 
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they desired to become poets, orators, and historians, and com- 
posed poems, speeches, or histories in Latin. Though finding no 
models in antiquity, painting was transformed by the process of 
technique, the invention of painting in oils, a knowledge of per- 
spective and human anatomy, and practice in drawing, and 
attained a perfection equal to that of the masterpieces of 
antiquity. 


5tHE renaissance in FRANCE 

The Renaissance, of which humanism was a branch, was an 
international movement which started outside France before the 
end of the fifteenth century; it reached France at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, being encouraged by the king and nobles, 
who had acquired a taste for the arts of Italy during the Italian 
wars. It appeared in the guise of a foreign importation, opposed to 
the tradition of the French arts created in the twelfth century. 
Its conception of beauty, the subjects that it represented, its 
literary types and forms of art were in contradiction with the senti- 
ments, tastes, and habits of French artists and the French public. 
Hence the Renaissance in France was a struggle against the national 
tradition in the arts and literature, a struggle that ended in a 
victory for the foreign art. The struggle was shortest and the 
victory most complete in those arts in which the French tradition 
had least originality: that is, in painting and sculpture; the resist- 
ance lasted the longest in those arts in which France displayed the 
strongest originality: that is, in architecture and music. In the 
art in which the French are pre-eminent - that is, in literature - 
the struggle ended in a compromise, in which the French 
character predominated. 

Painting was overwhelmingly affected by the Italian Renais- 
sance, strong in the prestige justified by its incontrovertible 
superiority in technique, and in the perfection and power of its 
works. Francis I made Italian painting the fashion and purchased 
some of the masterpieces that have passed into the collections in 
the Louvre. Though the admiration felt for pagan antiquity did 
not succeed in causing the entire abandonment of religious 
subjects, it meant that preference was given to subjects drawn from 
antiquity and mythological allegories. Both in painting and in 
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sculpture it brought back the representation of the nude, which 
had been abandoned since the triumph of Christianity. 

Sculpture, which as early as the end of the fifteenth century had 
risen to the dignity of an independent art in the figures on tombs 
withstood the tendency to imitate Italy till the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Jt profited by the fashion for the nude, which led 
to a more accurate representation of the human body; yet even 
after it had grown accustomed to mythological subjects, it stfil 
retained a strong tinge of French originality - for instance, in the 
works of Jean Goujon. 

For some time, especially in buildinp of a civil character, such 
as country and town mansions, architecture preserved the tra- 
dition of French art, to which die Italians had applied the con- 
temptuous term of ‘Gothic’. But under the influence of architects 
from Italy it now adopted regular plans, flat and symmetrical 
fagades, and colonnades imitated from the antique, while com- 
bining with these the traditional forms of French art, its projec- 
tions, curved lines, turrets, gables, gargoyles, high-pitched roofs, 
and wooden floors in the French fashion, which lend the cMteaux 
of the Loire region, and even the H6tel de Ville at Paris, such a 
graceful, varied, and lively appearance. After the middle of the 
sixteenth century Italian art became predominant, and French 
foruis disappeared, being replaced by flat columns and pilasters, 
capitals, pediments, cupolas, and flat roofs. The importation of 
plaster from Italy led to the introduction of the foreign style in 
stucco-work, ceilings, and mouldings, which gave architects the 
habit of no longer basing their style upon the nature of their 
materials. 

The arts of furniture-making, ceramics, and tapestry bore a 
strongly^ Italian impress during the sixteenth century, which 
showed itself in the choice of decorative motives, the forms, which 
were copied from antique monuments, and the use of inlaying; 
but in the seventeenth century they returned to simple and natural 
forms and subjects drawn from nature, which caused them once 
more to assume the character of an original French art. 
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fXHE LITERARY RENAISSANCE 

The French literary Renaissance remained far more indepen- 
dent of Italian models, both in the character of its humanism and 
in the works of its writers. Whereas the Italian humanists re- 
mained virtuosi whose aim was to shine, and published elegant 
but uncritical editions of the Latin authors, the French humanists 
developed into scholars whose anxiety was to establish correct 
texts by severely critical methods. They applied their method 
alike to the profane authors, both Latin and Greek, and the sacred 
books, which they studied in the original Hebrew or Greek text. 
Most of them were drawn by dieir studies into the conflict be- 
tween the Church and the Reforming movement and so developed 
a spirit of gravity and fervour; they worked at the relics of an- 
tiquity in a spirit of intellectual asceticism, not with a view to 
enjoying them as men of letters, but in order to restore the original 
form of the venerable texts. In their hands philology became a 
science rather than an art. 

The most famous scholars of the sixteenth century were French- 
men: Scaliger, Gasaubon, Bud6, Lambin, Gujas, the commentator 
on the Roman law, and the two Estiennes, the authors of great 
Greek and Latin dictionaries. Their work consisted in recon- 
stituting the text of authors where it had been distorted by the 
copyists, in editing these texts, making collections of documents, 
drawing up glossaries of words and facts, and creating the sciences 
of palaeography and textual criticism, the auxiliaries of ancient 
history. It continued throughout the seventeenth century, when 
it was extended by Du Gauge, Baluze, and the Benedictines, the 
creators of medieval diplomatic and palaeography, to embrace 
the writers of the Middle Ages and ecclesiastical history. Up to 
the end of the eighteenth century France remained the land of 
scholarship which had become the basis of history. 

In literature the Renaissance of the antique led to direct imita- 
tion of the writers of antiquity by a revival of the ancient literary 
forms abandoned during the Middle Ages: tragedy, comedy, the 
epic, satire, the elegy, and the epigram, and by the composition 
of histories embellished with orations in the style of Livy. This 
imitative literature left no lasting traces behind it. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century the most original representative of this 
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movement, Ronsard, and the small group of enthusiasts united 
under the name of the Fliiade made a vigorous attempt to enrich 
the French language with new words, either Greek, Latin, or 
composite, and to find metres and rhythms for poetry copied from 
antique forms. Their success was great but shortlived, and the 
poems of Ronsard that have lived are those in which he expresses 
some personal feeling simply, without decking it in any antique 
trappings. 

The French tradition was strong enough to withstand the imi- 
tation of Italy and the antique. The most living works, and the 
only ones that have survived, were those which combined with 
their antique forms the spirit of French tradition. To this class 
belong the light poetry of Marot, a court poet, and, above all, 
the satirical romance of Rabelais, in which the erudition of a 
humanist is strangely blended with the substance of the popular 
tale and the coarse buffoonery of the farce handed down from 
French tradition. Another manifestation of French tradition is 
to be found in the formless mass of reading and reflections brought 
together by Montaigne under the title of Essais (Essays), thus 
creating a new literary type, which was to be brought to perfec- 
tion in England. The traditional French literary forms outlasted 
the Renaissance, however, reappearing in the seventeenth century 
in the farce, the love romance, the song, and the animal fable. 

The power of original creation was carried on through the six- 
teenth century in music. This was the period of great French 
reli^ous music, when a full, clear type of melody was already 
beginning to appear, lending the popular song a charm which 
was to animate it for two centuries. 

5effegts of the renaissance 

The effect of the Renaissance upon French society was merely 
superficial and confined to a small and privileged stratum. It 
introduced more flexible and regular forms of expression into 
literature and the arts, making it possible to produce works of 
greater perfection. Th^ very perfection had as its result the 
revolutionizing of the artistic and literary life of the nation. The 
laity of the Middle Ages had formed a single type of public, for 
all the differences of social rank did not prevent lay society from 
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being all more or less on the same level of culture. It was a simple- 
minded public, spontaneously indulging its natural tastes. Even 
when the creators of artistic and literary works possessed genius 
or great technical skill, they shared the ideas and feelings of their 
public. The Renaissance not only brought forth artists and writers 
capable of producing works of more subtle refinement, but created 
a privileged public of the initiated, endowed by their education 
with a capacity for enjoying these works. The great mass of the 
people was still too unsophisticated to appreciate a subtle type 
of art and clung to its own spontaneous tastes; but nothing was 
now forthcoming to satisfy them except works that were despised 
by persons of refined taste. 

Thus a breach was made in the artistic and literary unity of the 
French nation, which split up into a small group of the initiated 
on the one hand, to whom the works of this erudite and sophisti- 
cated art appealed, and the mass of the population on the other 
hand, which was thrown back upon the art known by the con- 
temptuous epithet of ‘popular’. This separation was marked by 
a difference of nomenclature, the ‘mechanical arts’, which pro- 
duced useful objects, being distinguished from the ‘fine arts’, which 
were preoccupied with beauty alone. The man working at the 
mechanical arts still bore the old French name of ‘artisan’, while 
the worker at the fine arts took the Italian name of ‘artist’. The 
writers of purely literary works assumed names drawn from 
antiquity, such as those of poet, orator, or dramatist [dramaturge), 
the only French names l^t being those of the romance-writer 
[romancier) and song-writer [chartsmnier]. 

In France, as in the rest of Europe, the result was a definitive 
cleavage between the public interested in the learned arts and the 
public devoted to the popular arts. The narrow group of lovers 
of art and letters which was inclined to take pleasure in fine work 
and beautiful language was recruited, on the one hand, in court 
circles, where fine taste was combined with fine manners in the 
ladies and nobles, and, on the other hand, among the men trained 
in the colleges, where they had studied Latin literature - or the 
‘humanities’, as they were called. It was for these privileged beings 
that artists and writers produced works of subtle and conscious 
art, confonriing to the rules and very often pompous, conventional, 
or affected. The mass of the people, devoid of all artistic and 
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literary education, now had nothing within its reach but objects 
manufactured by artisans enslaved by routine, and a literature 
handed down by oral tradition and consisting mainly in popular 
ballads {complaintes)^ songs, farces, and tales. 

The learned public profited by its social prestige to proclaim 
its own taste in art and Literature as the only legitimate one, since it 
was that of the select few. The spontaneous taste of popular circles 
was declared to be vulgar and no longer held of any account, for 
artists and writers now worked for the privileged classes only. 
Since the Renaissance, literature and the arts in France have been 
those of a small minority of Frenchmen only. 

Jthe significance of the reformation 

In its origin the Reformation is connected with the Renaissance, 
for it was born of humanism applied to Holy Writ; but it entered 
far more profoundly into the life of the nation, being concerned 
with a subject that interested all Christians far more keenly than 
literature and the arts; besides which it shook the authority of 
the Church, which was at that time closely bound up with the 
power of the king. Thus an intellectual movement gave rise to 
a religious revolution, which issued in a political crisis. 

The word ‘reformation*, which was in use in the ecclesiastical 
world many centuries before the ‘Reformation’ in the narrower 
sense of the word, meant no more than ‘restoration’. In proposing 
to ‘reform the Church in its head and in its members’, the councils 
of the fifteenth century meant merely to recall the clergy to the 
observance of its rules and discipline; they had no idea of changing 
either the doctrine or the organization of the Church. Not till 
later was the name confined in historical terminology to the Re- 
formation carried out by means of a revolt against the pope; in 
French official documents the religion that was the outcome of this 
revolt was referred to as ‘the religion claiming to be reformed’ 
(pritmdue refomee). 

In order to prescribe reform it would have been necessary for 
the pope to summon a general council, but the popes were occupied 
in strengthening their power as temporal princes in Italy and 
rebuilding the city of Rome, which had fallen into ruin, and so 
refused to summon an assembly, which involved a risk of diminish- 
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ing their power. For a century the council continued to be the 
hope of the laity, which was dissatisfied with the abuses among the 
clergy, and the threat of it was always being invoked by the 
sovereigns in their conflicts with the popes. 

If reform was to be carried out in the teeth of the pope, it would 
have been necessary openly to brave the authority of the clergy; 
but they possessed such a perfect machinery of supervision and 
repression in the shape of the ecclesiastical tribunals and the ob- 
ligatory practice of confession that, so soon as a group of rebellious 
spirits was formed, it was at once discovered and exterminated; 
for the secular authorities were all bound by oath to support the 
clergy against heretics. For ten centuries past not a single heresy 
had escaped destruction. Hence, in order to form a church that 
should be independent of the pope, it was not sufficient that a 
reformer should be determined upon revolt; he also required a 
secular government to defend him and provide him with a terri- 
tory on which he could organize his church. But all the powerful 
sovereigns were interested in the maintanence of an order of things 
which gave them control over the clergy of the realm - for it 
was they who chose the bishops and abbots. This is why no centre 
of revolt was formed withm the domains of any king: the three 
independent churches were all created in countries nominally 
dependent upon the Empire and under the protection of local 
sovereigns. Luther organized his Church on the territories of the 
Elector of Saxony; Zwingli organized his at Zurich; and Galvin 
his at Geneva. If these little churches subsequently managed to 
survive and propagate their reforms, this was due to the fact that 
the sovereigns who were their enemies were almost always at war 
among themselves or with the pope. The Reformation was the 
result of an exceptional combination of political accidents. 

5the problem of salvation 

The mass of French Christians was sincerely attached to religion 
and had a respect for ecclesiastical authority. It took but little 
interest in theology, which had remained the special study of 
professional clerks, for there was as yet no organized religious 
instruction of the laity. But there was one point of doctrine that 
touched all believers to the quick: the doctrine of salvation, upon 
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which everybody’s eternal future depended. The fear of hell and 
its eternal punishment had been used by the clergy from of old 
as the most efficacious means of obtaining conversions and obedi- 
ence to the precepts of the Church. It was of vital interest to the 
believer to know by what process he could be saved from hell, 
or, as it was called, ‘obtain salvation’. The Church was recog- 
nized as the only institution for obtaining salvation; but it made 
use of different means, such as faith, doctrine, the sacraments, 
pious practices, alms-giving, and virtuous actions. The question 
at stake was which of these means were truly efficacious. A man’s 
fate after death depended upon a decision on the part of God 
that was analogous to a judgment, and what interested the be- 
liever was how to obtain a favourable sentence - or what was 
known as ‘justification’. It was on this point of theological, but 
also of practical interest that the issue was joined which caused 
an upheaval in the religious and political life of Europe. 

There was a section of the faithful - and among them were some 
of the most zealous - that doubted the efficiency of the means 
recommended by the clergy, and felt some uneasiness about 
practices and doctrines of which no mention was found in the 
Holy Scriptures, the source of divine revelation. But in order to 
formulate these doubts in a precise form, a special knowledge of 
doctrine was necessary. All the Reformers were theologians, but 
theologians at odds with the scholastic theology, who applied to 
theology the method of the humanists - that is, the direct study 
of the texts. It is in this sense that the Reformation is the daughter 
of humanism and the sister of the Renaissance. 

The restoration of Christian doctrine by the study of the sacred 
books started simultaneously in Germany, with Luther’s commen- 
tary on the Epistles of St. Paul, England, with the works of the 
disciples of Erasmus at Oxford, and France, with the translation 
of the Gospels into French by Lefebvre of Staples, a learned 
Hellenist who enjoyed the patronage of BriQonnet, Bishop of 
Meaux. But the French precursors of the Reformation remained 
subject to the authority of the pope; the group of believers gathered 
together at Meaux produced no ultimate effect save the activities 
of Farel at Geneva. 

In 1520 Luther set the first example of open revolt against the 
pope, the authorities of the Church, and practices based upon 
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tradition. His doctrine was condemned in France by the official 
authorities, the Sorbonne, and later by the synod of bishops of the 
episcopal province of Sens, upon which Paris was dependent. The 
disciples of Luther, known as the Martinians, were condenmed as 
heretics and burnt on the Place Maubert in Paris; it was not they 
who brought about the reforming movement in France. But the 
term Trotestanf came from Germany, being used there in 1529 
to describe the princes protesting against the decision of the Diet 
which was hostile to the Lutherans. 


Jcalvin’s reformation 

The French Reformation was the work of Galvin, a Frenchman 
of Picardy. The son of an agent of the episcopal tribunal at Noyon, 
he had received the tonsure, after which he studied law and 
became interested in antiquity. He was at once a theologian, 
a humanist, a jurist, and one of the creators of French prose in 
the sixteenth century. He was a studious man, with poor health, 
but was forced to take action in spite of himself. Having gone to 
the University of Paris, he had a hand in composing a discourse 
delivered by the Rector, which was declared heretical. Threatened 
with arrest, Calvin took refuge abroad, where he spent all the rest 
of his life. It was at Basel that he published the first edition, in 
Latin, of his chief work, the Institution Mtienne, in which his 
doctrine was fully set forth. His principle was that the whole truth 
of religion is contained in the Holy Scriptures, in which ‘the word 
of God’ is revealed; he was not prepared to make any allowance 
for tradition, regarding it as a distortion of the ‘pure Gospel’. 

His teaching, like that of Luther, is based upon the Epistles 
of St. Paul; its essential feature is concerned with the means of 
obtaining salvation and escaping the damnation which hangs over 
ail the descendants of Adam since his ‘original sin’. Like Luther, 
Galvin admits that the Christian cannot be saved firom hell by 
his own actions, religious practices, or even virtuous conduct, but 
only by an act of divine clemency, known in theology as the ‘grace 
of God’. The logical consequence of this belief is the doctrine of 
predestination. Man, being of his nature inclined to evil (since 
human nature had been corrupted by original sin), is incapable 
of doing good; he can acquire no merit for which God need give 
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Hm credit. If he is saved, it is by means of an act of grace in which 
his own merit has no part, for God has decided from all eternity 
whether each man is to be one of the elect, and therefore saved, 
or one of the outcast, or reprobate, and therefore damned. Neither 
the elect nor the reprobate can do anything to alter this choice; 
the only course left to them is to submit to and adore the divine 
will. 

From this theological doctrine Galvin drew practical applica- 
tions which revolutionized the religious and moral life of all be- 
lievers. He retained the essential dogmas of Christianity: the 
Incarnation, original sin, the Trinity, and the resurrection; but 
in rejecting tradition he at the same time rejected all the doctrines 
elaborated by the Fathers of the Church and the medieval doctors, 
such as transubstantiation, the intercession of the Virgin and saints, 
the treasury of merits, and Purgatory; he condemned the means 
prescribed for maintaining the authority of the Church, such as 
confession, fasting, and abstinence from meat, as well as most of 
the sacraments and almost all feast-days and practices arising out 
of the sentiment of believers, such as pilgrimages, relics, images, 
ornaments, and the cult of the saints. Since he claimed to pre- 
serve none save practices instituted by Christ or the apostles, he 
abolished everything he did not find mentioned in the Scriptures, 
including bishops, monks, minor orders, and the celibacy of 
priests. His reform became a revolution. 

5rise of the calvinist church 

If he was to found a real Church, Galvin required a government 
determined to impose it upon the people: since he could not find 
this in France, his Church was founded in a little French-speaking 
town in close proximity to France. Having expelled its bishop, 
Geneva had become a small independent republic, under the pro- 
tection of the powerful Swiss city of Berne, and Farel, a French 
refugee, had recently abolished the Mass there. Happening to 
pa^s through Geneva, Calvin was kept there by Farel, almost in 
spite of hnnself, for the purpose of organizing the Church. The 
idea was to return to the Church as it had been in the time of the 
apostles, and in the attempt to do so Galvin instituted a new order 
in Geneva, differing profoundly from the traditional system in the 
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form of worship, the organization of the clergy, and the discipline 
of believers. 

Worship no longer centred upon the miracle of the Mass per- 
formed upon the altar; it no longer admitted of ceremonies, orna- 
ments, processions, images, or altars. The essential thing became 
the teaching of the ‘word of Gk>d’ by means of sermons and the 
reading of the Scriptures, supplemented by two edifying prac- 
tices, both carried on in French: prayers and the singing of 
Psalms, translated from the Hebrew into the vulgar tongue. 
Only two sacraments were retained: baptism, which was 
administered to infants, in accordance with tradition, and the 
Communion, administered to the laity in both kinds and some- 
what infrequently. Genuflection and making the sign of the cross 
were abolished. 

The only clergy left were pastors, charged with the direction of 
worship and instruction, and deacons, who were in charge of the 
assistance given to the poor and sick. The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
was entirely abolished; the pastors, who were all on an equality, 
formed a council at Geneva, known as the ‘Venerable Company’, 
which exercised authority in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
It examined candidates, kept watch over the doctrine and conduct 
of pastors, and had power to admonish them and deprive them 
of their functions. 

Believers were still subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
consistory, a third of whose members were pastors and two thirds 
laymen chosen among prominent members of the Church. Its 
function was to keep watch over doctrine and morals - that is, 
the beliefr and private conduct of all the laity. It could summon 
them before it and pronounce sentence of censure, public penance, 
and even exclusion, the equivalent of excommunication under the 
previous regime, upon all those guilty of offences. It also denounced 
them to the secular authorities, which could inflict material 
penalties upon them. 

JCHARACTERISTIGS OF CALVINISM 

It was Calvin’s desire that the visible Church of the faithful 
should be made in the image of the ideal Church invisible of the 
saints; it ought therefore to contain none but the elect. Yet his 
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teaching declared that the elect owed their salvation not to their 
conduct, but to divine grace, and were known to, God alone. 
The Calvinists supposed, however, that the grace of God is 
sufficient to deter a Christian frona bad conduct; hence the man 
who misconducts himself cannot be one of the elect and must be 
cut off from the Church as an outcast. Thus virtue is not the 
means by which a believer obtains salvation; it is merely the sign 
that he is in a state in which he may hope to obtain it. It is not 
the cause of salvation, but the effect of grace, that which renders 
salvation sure. The believer is bound to lead a virtuous life, not 
as a direct means towards salvation, but in order to feel himself 
to be in such a state as to be capable of salvation. It was by this 
devious way that Calvinism came to produce an effective action 
upon the conduct of its adherents. 

Calvin’s conception of morality was, however, of an ascetic 
order. Convinced that human nature is corrupt and inclined to 
evil, he condemned all acts inspired by the natural instincts, and 
therefore prohibited all pleasures, such as dancing, masquerades, 
and games of every kind, imposing upon believers a life devoid 
of all distraction, devoted to work during the week and religious 
exercises on Sundays. Everybody’s private life was under strict 
supervision, so as to force people to observe the prohibitions or 
precepts of religion. 

This rigid discipline led to a revolt of the bourgeois who 
governed Geneva; they expelled Calvin, but he was recalled, and, 
after twenty years of struggle, succeeded in putting to death or 
banishing almost all the notables of the place, who were replaced 
by French or Italian refugees devoted to himself. Geneva now 
became the model city of Calvinism, in which Calvin founded an 
academy for the instruction of young pastors, who went forth to 
remote regions to preach his doctrine. 

In the German and Scandinavian lands the churches that had 
revolted against Rome had already carried out their reforming 
movement in accordance with Luther’s German conception. But 
the doctrine of Calvin was accepted by the Protestant churches 
of all other countries: by France, the Low Countries, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, and even England, which re- 
jected only the organization of Calvinism, and the United Pro- 
vinces, which modified it. With the exception of the Germans and 
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Scandinavians, all Protestants ended by rallying to the French 
conception of the Reformation. 

Revolutionary though Calvinism appeared in the sixteenth 
century, however, it none the less differed greatly from what it 
has come to be in the twentieth century, for it was still based upon 
a foundation of medieval beliefs and habits. Galvin remained at- 
tached to the dualism which he found formulated in the Gospel; 
he believed in the Devil, in demons and sorcerers, and though he 
did not retain the ceremony of exorcism, he conceived of life as 
a struggle against Satan, the spirit of evil. He regarded his Church 
as the only legitimate one, as the universal Church which was to 
unite aU true Christians; in his eyes the others, and especially that 
of the pope, could be nothing but the churches of Satan. He did 
not renounce the unity of the Catholic Church. He did not 
recognize the believer’s right to choose between Churches or 
doctrines any more than the pope did. Calvinism was not based 
upon ‘free examination’, as has been alleged in the nineteenth 
century. Galvin had drawn his doctrine from an examination of 
Scripture; but he could not conceive that an examination made 
in good faith by another person could possibly lead to a different 
result. The word of God seemed to him so clear that it could be 
interpreted in one way only. Liberty of ‘conscience’ was claimed 
in opposition to the secular authority only, for the purpose of 
denying the latter’s right to force the conscience of the true 
Christian, who was the Calvinist. On the other hand, in order to 
preserve the unity of religion, Calvin recognized the Government’s 
right not only to force all its subjects to practice the same religion, 
but to punish all those who should practice any other. Nor did 
he abandon even the power of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
private lives of believers. He merely confined himself to changing 
the composition of the tribunal. And though he included in it 
a lay majority, Church government was not entrusted to dele- 
gates elected by the mass of believers, but to an aristocracy of 
notables. Hence Calvinism was neither schismatic, liberal, nor 
democratic: Calvin intended it to be catholic, authoritative, and 
oligarchical.^ 

^ No reference is made here to the Christian Churches organized with elected 
pastors, or even without pastors, such as the Baptists in the sixteenth century, or 
the Congregationalists and Quakers in the seventeenth century, for none of ^ese 
was established in France. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS GRISES OF 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1515-47 Reign of Francis I. 

1515 Victory of Marignano. 

1525 Defeat at Pavia. 

1552 Annexation of the Three Bishoprics. 

1558 Capture of Calais. 

1559 End of the Italian wars. 

1562 Beginning of the Wars of Religion. 

1563 Close of the Council of Trent. 

1574 Accession of Henry III. 

1589 Accession of Henry IV. 

1598 Edict of Nantes. 

5eFFECT of the ITALIAN WARS 

From 1494 onwards the kings of France led the French nobles 
to war in Italy for half a century with the object of conquering 
the kingdom of Naples or the Milanese. When Charles V, who 
was already sovereign of the Netherlands, acquired the kingdom 
of Spain and the title of Emperor, the war was complicated by 
a struggle with the house of Austria, which lasted till 1559. These 
Italian wars were marked by innumerable battles - among them 
a brilliant victory at Marignano and a crushing defeat at Pavia - 
and by various ephemeral treaties and coalitions, but produced 
no direct effect, and nothing remained to the king of his Italian 
conquests. The only territorial gain was the result of secondary 
operations on the northern frontiers: this was the acquisition of 
the three French-speaking bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
in Lorraine, known as the Trois £vickh, and of the town of 
Calais. 

In order to ascertain the intentions of the other sovereigns and 
negotiate with them, the king, after a series of reverses, decided 
to imitate the small states of Italy by creating a number of 
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ambassadors, known by a name derived from the Italian, and 
adopting the procedure of Italian diplomacy, with its dispatches, 
instructions, and cipher codes. Diplomatic manoeuvres led to the 
conclusion of alliances against Charles V with the Protestant 
princes of Germany and the Moslem Turks, the latter of which 
had as its lasting result an entente with the Sultan which secured 
French trade a privileged position in the Levant and made the 
king of France the protector of all Catholics in the Ottoman 
Empire. The connection with Italy brought to the court a Floren- 
tine princess, Catharine de’ Medici. After the death of her hus- 
band, Henry II, and under her influence and that of her son, 
Henry III, such Italian manners and customs were introduced 
into France as astrology, the use of poisons, fencing, and the 
hired bravo. 

fOROWTH OF THE ROYAL POWER 

During the sixteenth century the royal domain completed its 
expansion and came to include the whole of the kingdom, by 
uniting to itself the territories of the three last remaining princely 
families: the duchy of Brittany was acquired by the king’s mar- 
riage with the heiress; that of the Bourbons was confiscated; and 
the domain of the d’Albret family, together with the title of king 
of Navarre, was united with the royal domain by Henry IV, to 
whom it had belonged before he became king of France. With the 
exception of northern Italy, which was divided up into small 
states, France was at that time the most populous country in 
Europe, and the king of France was the sovereign possessing the 
greatest facilities for levying taxation upon his subjects. 

The power of the king had become absolute; he could even 
modify the customs of the land by ordinance (ordonmnce), as was 
implied in the formula employed since the time of Francis I at 
the conclusion of royal acts: ‘Car tel est note plaisir^ (For such is our 
pleasure) - that is, our will - which afterwards suggested the 
expression ^regime du bonplaisif (arbitrary regime). But this power 
continued to be a personal one; nobody resisted an order given 
by the king in person, but the king’s delegates were badly obeyed. 
Their real power depended upon their personal character, or even 
their will at the moment, and for this reason it is illusory to try 
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to lay down any general rule as being that which guided the royal 
Government. 

5INNOVATIONS IN PUBLIC LIFE 

In governing his kingdom the king required auxiliaries. He 
still retained the custom of summoning a council, to which he 
usually called the princes of the blood and the great officers of the 
Crown, though on no regular system. This council had no definite 
powers. The king’s real political counsellors were his few in- 
timates, meeting informally in his study. Henry IV sometimes 
discussed business even while taking a walk with them. The king 
had originally had ^clercs du secret' (confidential clerks) to do the 
clerical work connected with the Government, and these had come 
to be known by the name of king’s secretaries [secritaires du roz), 
a hundred and twenty of whom may be counted under Francis I. 
Prominent among this host of secretaries were those who worked 
for the Council and signed financial documents; on the occasion 
of the treaty with Spain in 1559 they assumed the title of secre- 
taries of State, already borne by the Spaniards. They were still 
no more than counsellors, possessing no powers of their own; but 
being in touch with confidential affairs, and drafting the king’s 
political deeds, they acquired an influence which within less than 
a century made them the real heads of the Government. These 
secretaries of State have survived into modern times under the 
name of ministers, a trace of their former name surviving in 
France in such titles as ‘under-secretary of State’. 

In order to make himself obeyed throughout the full extent of 
his kingdom, the king created new classes of agents. Since the 
institution of taxes in the fourteenth century, there had been two 
separate bodies of officials: one for the revenues of the domain, 
composed of receveurs (collectors) and trisoriers (treasurers), and 
the other for dealing with the aid£s, which was composed of ilus^ 
whose duty it was to assess taxation, and giuiravx (generals), 
whose business it was to collect the sums and pay them out. 
Under Henry II the functions of trisorier and giniral were combined 
in a single office, that of trisorier-gSniral (treasurer-general), and 
the kingdom was divided up among the giniraux, each having as 
his sphere of activity a ginkalite. 
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In order to raise troops and distribute them among the various 
garrisonSj the king sometimes sent a military governor who was 
placed in charge of a district. After the sixteenth century he sent 
governors (gouvemeurs) into every region and kept them there. 
Their functions became permanent, so that the kingdom came 
to be divided into some thirty gouvemements. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the king began to 
admit to his inner circle of assistants, among the mdtres des requites^ 
commissaries whom he sent on special missions to an army 
or generalite, and who were known as ‘commissaires departis pour 
r execution des ordres de Sa Majeste^ (commissaries detailed for the 
execution of His Majesty’s orders). This was the origin of the 
intendants^ who were to become the administrative officials of the 
kingdom. 

JiNNOVATIONS IN THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

But it was still the courts of law that employed by far the 
largest number of officials. All the seigniorial courts still retained 
the right to try the inhabitants of a domain; the judge appointed 
by the lord, who was often very ignorant of law, continued to 
exploit the peasants by means of legal costs and fines. It was 
possible to appeal fi:om the sentences of these village judges to 
the royal judge of the bailliage or sinichausseef who took as his 
counsellors the advocates attached to his tribunal. Under Henry II 
the bailliage was turned into the seat of a tribunal known as a 
presidial, and the king sold the counsellors the office of conseiller- 
juge, which gave them the right to judge small civil causes without 
appeal. In more important suits and criminal causes there was 
a right of appeal to tihe Parlemcnts, which were still the supreme 
court, except for suits concerning the privileged classes, which 
might be taien before the Grand Conseil (Grand Council), created 
in 1497. 

The Parlement of Paris retained its power over the whole of the 
old royal domain with the exception of Normandy and Languedoc. 
All the Parlements set up by the princes in the lands annexed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were still in existence. Thus 
their spheres of competence were of very unequal area, that of the 
Parlement of Paris embracing more than half the area of the land; 
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but they all enjoyed the same power and were organized on the 
same system, based on the model of the Parlement of Paris. Their 
essential function was to hear appeals - that is, to revise the sen- 
tences of the ordinary tribunals. They were bound in principle 
to try cases according to the local customs and the royd edicts. 
The king sent his edicts to the different Parlements in order that 
they might be copied into their registers, since it was the business 
of the Parlements to put them in force ; but before registering 
them, as this process was called [enregisirement), the king allowed 
the Parlements to set forth their objections, which were known as 
remontrances (remonstrances), to which he paid attention when he 
thought fit. Every Parlement applied the law in its own fashion; 
up to the Revolution there was no central organ for maintaining 
uniformity in the principles and practice of justice. 

It was now that two usages of the French judicial system became 
permanently established: in the first place judgment is given not 
by a single judge but by a body forming a tribunal; and secondly, 
the tribunals form a hierarchy of two or more degrees known as 
instances^ or grades of jurisdiction. Thus suitors or those who have 
lost their case can always appeal from the sentence of the lower 
tribunal to that of the higher one, which gives the final judgment. 
After the Revolution justices of the peace (juges de paix), who sit 
alone, and trial by jury without appeal were instituted on the 
English model. 

^ges consulaires (consular judges) were created for commercial 
causes on the Italian model. This is the origin of the French 
commercial tribunals. In order to deal with cases of brigandage, 
committed chiefly by soldiers, a supreme tribunal was created 
between 1536 and 1544 in which justice was administered by the 
priv 5 ts des marichaux, whose function it was to take proceedings 
against vagabonds and police the high roads. This was the origin 
of the corns prMtales (provosts’ courts), which afterwards developed 
into the conseils de guerre (courts martial), and of the police force 
known as the markhaussie, in which the modem gendarmerie had 
its origin. 

Judicial practice underwent a change under Francis I as a 
result of two innovations of far-reaching importance. In the first 
place, judicial acts, which had hitherto been drawn up in Latin, 
had to be drawn up in French; and in the second place, civil suits 
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involving the laity, which since the twelfth century had been tried 
by the ecclesiastical tribunal of the official^ were transferred to the 
king’s secular courts. Latin, the language of the Church, and the 
qfficialiti, a tribunal of the Church, were at the same time elimi- 
nated from public life and replaced by the national language and 
national tribunals. 

5FISGAL INNOVATIONS 

The royal domain no longer provided more than a small pro- 
portion of the long’s revenue, for he had distributed almost all 
his lands among the nobles of his court. Francis I required such 
large sums of money for his wars and his court that even the taxes 
were no longer sufficient for him; he resorted to expedients which 
soon developed into a permanent procedure and gave rise to 
institutions of such import that they have to some extent survived 
the anden regime. 

The king demanded from the clergy a portion of its revenues, 
known as the dedme (tenth part) ; the clergy granted this in the form 
of a 'don graiuif (benevolence), voted by an assembly of prelates 
and elected representatives. Such was the origin of the assembly 
of the clergy {assemblie du derge)^ which was summoned every five 
years and went on up to the Revolution. 

The king raised loans in the form adopted at this period, when 
the Church forbade lending at interest. He created a security 
known as rentes assignees sur Vh6tel de viUe (income secured upon the 
Hotel de Ville) by transferring to the municipality of Paris certain 
revenues accruing from sources within the city, on condition that 
the municipality should pay interest, usually every quarter, to 
those lending him money. This method was found so convenient 
both by the king, as a means of raising money, and by individuals, 
as an investment for their savings, that loans continued to increase. 
This is the origm of the public debt. This rente became a new 
source of wealth which made it easy to transfer and accumulate 
it, and became so much a part of the habits of the nation that the 
word rentier has become the received term in French for a person 
of independent means. 
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Jthe sale of offices 

A still more serious innovation was the sale of offices - that is, 
of public functions. The feudal lords had always treated their 
agents’ situations as a part of their own domain and had leased 
or sold them. The king treated junior posts of a clerical sort in 
similar fashion; as early as 1302 he had made regulations for the 
sale of the office of grejier (clerk or registrar) and tahellion (notary). 
In theory the senior posts should have been given only to men 
appointed for their ability. But the habit of selling offices had 
become customary, and the king started selling them, first in the 
department of finance, and afterwards, under Louis XI, in that 
of justice. The States-General of 1484 protested against this 
practice, and Louis XII forbade it; an ordinance of 1489 obliged 
everyone entering upon office to take an oath that he had not 
paid anything for it, an obligatory piece of perjury which was not 
abolished till the end of the sixteenth century. In 1 523 Francis I 
organized the sale of offices by creating the bureau des parties 
casuelles for that express purpose. At first only vacant offices were 
sold; but the results were so satisfactory both to the king, who was 
always short of money, and to the rich bourgeois, who only re- 
quired to purchase some honourable office to improve their social 
position, that the king began to create offices for the sole purpose 
of selling them. Next a single office would be divided in halves 
and shared between two persons, each of whom would hold it 
for half the year; and by the seventeenth century it might even 
be shared between four persons, each holding it for three months 
of the year. The number of office-holders increased very rapidly, 
and the sale of offices extended to all permanent posts; the only 
exceptions - officially, at least - were army and court appoint- 
ments. 

This system, which was to become consolidated during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, was one of the most characteristic 
features of French society and survives to the present day in con- 
nection with the posts of avouis, notaries, grejiers, huissiers, and other 
l^al officials, still known as officiers ministeriels, which, in spite of 
all revolutions, are stiH subject to purchase. For three centuries 
this custom transformed the character of public functions in 
France. Since office could no longer be taken away from the 
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purchaser without compensation, and since there were no funds 
for providing compensation, it became in point of fact irrevocable, 
and in time hereditary. In return for a payment the holder was 
allowed to ‘resign* his ofl 5 ce, at the same time nominating his 
successor. It was originally stipulated that he should resign at 
least forty days before his death, but the edict of 1602 granted a 
‘dispensation from the forty days* in return for an ‘annual charge’ 
of a sixtieth part of the price of the office. 

JUSAGES UNDER THE ‘aNGIEN REGIME* 

By this time three fundamental practices of the ancien rigime 
had become established: 

In the first place, though the salary attaching to office was small, 
the ^qfficiers\' or office-holders, made the public pay them, the 
judges receiving an obligatory present from the parties to suits, 
which continued to be known as ^des ipices^ (spices), but was in- 
reality a sum of money. 

In the second place, when an ancient institution no longer 
appeared to meet the requirements of modem times, the Govern- 
ment did not reform it, but kept it in existence, while at the same 
time creating a fresh institution with a fresh staff. Thus in course 
of centuries a complicated system grew up, formed of several 
superimposed strata of institutions created at various periods and 
based upon different conceptions of government. 

Thirdly, the class of persons discharging public functions was 
recruited by an abnormal process, the sale of offices, which was 
an inducement to the Government to increase the number of its 
agents not in accordance with the requirements of the services, 
but in order to obtain money. Thus it came to create an abnormal 
number of officials recruited among the portion of the nation 
possessing wealth. The afficur holding an office had become the 
owner of it in virtue of his right of purchase or inheritance, and 
no longer felt himself dependent upon a higher power. The king 
had sold his authority piecemeal to the bourgeoisie, and France 
was left burdened with functionaries who no longer felt it 
incumbent upon them even to discharge their functions. 
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Jthe religious crisis 

The Calvinist reformation, carried out by a Frenchman outside 
France, was introduced into France as a result of exceptional 
conditions. At the outset of the sixteenth century the clergy of 
France wa^ thoroughly disorganized. The attempt to revive the 
canonical institution of bishops and abbots had broken down, and 
the habit had arisen of treating the high office of prelates or canons, 
and even well-endowed cures, as lucrative benefices. By the Con- 
cordat of 1516 the king and the pope had divided the right of 
disposing of the wealth of the Church. The king had taken the 
lion’s share -the right of appointing to all benefices, and the 
regale, or revenue firom vacant sees - leaving the pope the smaller 
share, consisting of the annates - a due amounting to a year’s in- 
come levied upon prelates when they entered upon possession of 
their office - together with the right of granting dispensations in 
return for a payment. The king appointed his favourites as 
bishops or abbots, especially younger sons of noble families, who 
often held several bishoprics or abbeys simultaneously. Most of 
them bought a dispensation firom residence in the town which was 
the seat of their functions, and stayed at court, where they lived 
on the income firom their see. 

Thus, with a few exceptions, the superior clergy had ceased to 
exercise any supervision over their subordinates. The priests and 
monks, recruited haphazard and left without guidance, received 
no regular religious instruction, for no establishments existed for 
training them. Most of them were ignorant and indifferent, 
having no knowledge of the doctrine of the Church and making 
no attempt to instruct their flocks; they preached no sermons 
and set an example of indifference. The more zealous of 
them formulated their own theological doctrine as the result 
of chance reading, which was often based upon works 
favourable to the Reformation, and consequently disseminated 
heretical opinions among their flock. Most Calvinist preachers 
had originally been priests or monks who had left the 
cloister. 

The laity kept up the traditional practices of worship and 
piety, but were left in a state of perplexity with regard to the 
doctrine of salvation, which touched them directly; so that many 
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of them no longer drew any sense of security from their religious 
practices, and felt in need of a doctrine drawn directly from the 
Gospel. 

The ecclesiastical authorities had grown so weak or indifferent 
that they tolerated the preaching of the new doctrines, and the 
ecclesiastical courts no longei took regular action against heretics. 
At first the royal authority hesitated which side to take. Francis I 
was attracted by the Renaissance and was not hostile to all new 
ideas; besides which he had formed an alliance with the Lutheran 
princes against the Emperor. His sister Marguerite, Queen of 
Navarre, extended her protection to the partisans of Church re- 
form, such as Lefebvre of Staples and Marot, who had composed 
the version of the Psalms sung by the Calvinists. In the end 
Francis I sided against the innovators. His successor, Henry II, 
resolved to combat heresy and adopted vigorous measures: he 
deprived the ecclesiastical tribunals of the right to try heretics and 
transferred it to the royal judges, who were less merciful. Finally 
an edict of 1551 established the death-penalty for heresy and 
ordered the denunciation of heretics under pain of very severe 
punishment. 

Jl N TR 0 D U G T I 0 N OF CALVINISM INTO PRANCE 

Thus it was impossible for Calvinism to spread in France except 
in secret - at first in the form of isolated conversions brought about 
by secret reading or conversation; but all converts who made any 
open demonstration of their opinions were discovered and exe- 
cuted. The first result of the propaganda was merely to make 
martyrs - townspeople, merchants, priests, monks, artisans, or 
printers who were capable of sufficient enthusiasm for a doctrine 
to risk their lives for it. 

After the middle of the century conversions became more fre- 
quent. The Council, which had twice been summoned with a \dew 
to reforming the Church, had dispersed; the clergy seemed in- 
capable of reforming themselves, and the Reformation now seemed 
possible only in the form of a revolt against the pope. Pastors from 
Geneva began to arrive, trained in the new Academy of theology, 
and went about the towns holding secret meetings with the con- 
nivance of the local authorities, at which believers eager to hear 
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the word of God gathered together, to whom they preached the 
Calvinist doctrine. In a few years’ time secret churches had been 
founded in a large number of towns. The distribution of these 
churches through different parts of France bears no relation to 
that of the French Calvinists of the present day. There were some 
m every part of the kingdom, in the north and east, in Normandy 
and in Brittany - which is now exclusively Catholic - and their 
numbers were as great as, if not greater than in the regions of 
the south-west and south, where almost all the Calvinists are 
concentrated nowadays. 

As early as 1559 the Calvinist churches were numerous enough 
to send delegates to a national synod held secretly in Paris, which 
drew up a Confession of Faith and rules for ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline for the ‘Reformed Church’ in France, on the model of the 
Church of Geneva. But the organization created at Geneva for 
a single town was insufiScient for a great kingdom. Each church 
had its consistory, two thirds of which was composed of laymen - 
the elders {anciens)^ who were elected by the congregation, but 
had afterwards to be recruited by co-optation. The churches were 
connected with one another by a graded system of federation, each 
grade consisting of an assembly of delegates from the one below 
it: the colloquy (colloque), the provinciaLsynod, whose duty it was 
to appoint pastors, and the national synod, whose function it was 
to uphold ie common doctrine. 

Calvinism had two aspects, which produced two contradictory 
impressions upon the French. On the one hand, it substituted 
French, the national language, for Latin, a foreign language 
which the people could not understand, and rejected the domi- 
nation of an alien pope over the Church of France; besides which 
it brought with it a form of worship that cost nothing, and con- 
demned all the methods adopted by the clergy for exploiting the 
faithhxL. From this point of view, then, it appeared in the light 
of a national and popular religion and attracted people by the 
ease of reading the word of God in French and saying prayers and 
singing psalms in French. On the other hand, it deprived believers 
of all the practices which had come during centuries past to form 
part of the native tradition - brilliant ceremonies, visible images, 
symbolic forms of art, and legends, with which they had been 
axxustomed from childhood to associate their religious sentiments, 
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From this point of view it appeared as the destroyer of national 
religious life. 

5-EFFects of the break-up of religious 

UNITY 

National sentiment hesitated which side to take in this struggle 
between tradition and the Calvinist Reformation; for the point at 
issue was the choice between the ancient form of worship, bound 
up with a foreign authority and a foreign tongue, and a new form 
of worship carried on in French, but hostile to French custom; 
either of these solutions demanded a serious sacrifice. 

As early as this a solution was proposed which should lie between 
the two extremes: that is, the creation of a national Church, inde- 
pendent of the Church of Rome, celebrating worship in the French 
language and preserving the customs and forms familiar to national 
tradition. It seemed to be on the point of gaining acceptance 
when King Henry II, who had fallen out with the pope, threatened 
to summon a national council of the French clergy. But the war 
between the partisans of the two extreme solutions left no room 
for compromise, and the sole lasting result of this proposal was 
the shadowy idea of a Gallican Church, which not dl the efforts 
of successive Governments could succeed in endowing with lasting 
life. 

The spHtting up of the traditional Church into two violently 
hostile Churches brought every Christian face to face with a 
terrible choice, on which he believed his eternal salvation to 
depend; for each of the two Churches declared itself to be the only 
real one, the only one from which believers could hope for salvation, 
the other being the Devil’s Church, which led to certain and 
eternal damnation. Hardly anyone would admit that an honest 
believer might find salvation in either religion. Both the opposing 
parties were at one in affirming that salvation was to be found in 
one Church alone. 

The competition between the two Churches revolutionized the 
relations between the clergy and the laity. So long as only a single 
Christian Church had existed, the clergy alone had decided die 
religion of peoples and princes; but since two Christian Churches 
had begun to vie with each other, the position was reversed. In 
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every country it was the secular princes who made their choice 
between competing religions. 

In future, throughout the whole of Europe it was the laity who 
determined the religion of the people and clergy. In the course of 
thirty years England changed its religion four times under four 
successive sovereigns. In France, where the secular authority was 
also concentrated in the king, religion depended upon the king’s 
decision. 

Hence this was a decisive moment in the evolution of the nation. 
Two possible solutions lay before it: either it might elect to choose 
a national Church, which would draw it nearer to the northern 
peoples; or it might remain subject to the Church of Rome, which 
would bring it into communion with the southern peoples. Upon 
this choice of a Church was to depend the course followed by 
education, morality, and intellectual life as a whole. In France, 
as in England, this enormously important decision was arrived at 
as a result of a series of fortuitous events. 

5FORMATION OF THE CALVINIST PARTY 

Absorbed m his war with Spain, Henry II allowed Calvinism to 
make headway among the nobles, in spite of his horror of it, and 
just as he had made peace and was beginning to exterminate the 
heretics, he was wounded in the eye at a tournament and died of 
the wovmd in 1559. His son Francis II was too young, and allowed 
the government to be carried on in his stead by the uncles of his 
wife, Mary Stuart, the Duke of Guise and Cardinal Guise, who 
were determined enemies of Calvinism. But they had no sooner 
succeeded in getting the Prince of Gondd, the leader of the 
Calvinist nobles, condemned to death, than Francis II died as the 
result of an abscess. The Calvinist Church in France was saved 
by these two accidents. Since the new king, Charles IX, was a 
child, his mother, Catharine de’ Medici, became regent and 
governed in his name. She hated the Guises, who had excluded 
her from all share in the business of State, and at first gave her 
support to their Calvinist opponents. 

The great people of that time lived in a world which received 
hardly any religious instruction, and took but little interest in 
religion. Most of them showed very little zeal in the practice of 
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religion and were indifferent to its doctrines. They took sides 
for one Church or the other mainly from motives of personal 
interest, and became the leaders of two opposing parties which 
were at once religious and political. 

The Calvinist party had as its leaders the princes of the royal 
family of the Bourbons, Louis of Conde, Antoine, husband of 
Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, their son Henry (afterwards 
Henry IV), and the three nephews of the Constable de Mont- 
morency, the most powerful of the king’s counsellers, the most 
active of whom was Admiral Goligny. The party supporting the 
Church that remained faithful to Rome was led by the princes of 
the Guise family of Lorraine, Francis, Duke of Guise, and after- 
wards his son Henry. 

Feeling themselves to have the support of the regent, the Calvin- 
ists began to celebrate public worship throughout almost the whole 
of France. Where they were strong and numerous, they would take 
possession of churches and destroy the statues and images, which 
they called idols. They referred to their opponents as Papists, 
while their adversaries nicknamed them Huguenots, or Higuenots, 
the popular form of the German word ^Eidgenossen" (confederates), 
applied to the Genevans as the allies of the Swiss Confederates. 

The queen tried, by means of a theological discussion between 
the representatives of the two opposing Churches, to obtain the 
establishment of a religion common to the whole kingdom, and 
summoned the Colloquy of Poissy, in which the Cardinal de 
Lorraine and Theodore de B^ze (Beza), Galvin’s successor at 
Geneva, took part. The discussion showed that the two parties 
would no longer agree to exist as parts of the same Church. The 
queen allowed the Chancellor de I’Hopital, whose wife was a 
Calvinist, to keep the peace among Christians by allowing each 
of the two parties to form a separate Church. A royal edict of 
1562 forbade trials on religious grounds and allowed the Calvinists 
to celebrate worship outside the towns, but ordered them to give 
up the churches that they had occupied. For the first time the 
(Government granted liberty of conscience to the adherents of a 
sect condemned by the Church. 

Religious toleration, which was contrary to the custom of 
Christians and condemned by theologians, was approved by none 
save the humanists. Each party saw in its opponents the enemies 
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of God and instruments of the Devil, and felt it to be its duty to 
destroy their Church. Neither side accepted the edict: the Cal- 
vinists refused to give up the churches, while their opponents 
refused to allow the celebration of a heretical form of worship, 
and finally war broke out. 

5the catholic reform 

Simultaneously the partisans of tradition at last succeeded in 
bringing about a reform in the primitive sense of the word, by 
restoring the traditional Church under the authority of the pope. 
This was an international work, accomplished outside France. 
The way was prepared for it by a work carried out in Italy and 
Spain, which followed the procedure of the medieval reforming 
movements by reforming the ancient monastic orders (such as the 
Franciscans, who became the Capuchins) or by creating new 
orders charged with the task of training educated priests, such as 
the Theatines and Oratorians. 

The most powerful of these was the Company of Jesus, founded 
by a gentleman of the Basque country, Ignatius of Loyola, who 
gave it a military name {Compania) and trained his disciples by 
means of ^exercises’ which he himself compared to military exer- 
cises. He placed it at the service of the pbpe. Its work aimed at 
bringing back to obedience the privileged laity, the princes, nobles, 
and rich bourgeois, who at that time led all the rest of the people; 
and it adapted itself to their tastes in order to win them over. 
Unlike the old monks, who had disgusted polite society by their 
coarse manners, dirty exterior, rough speech, and bad Latin, the 
Jesuits (the name popularly applied to them, though they did 
not themselves use it) wore the priestly costume, had poHshed 
manners, were refined in their speech, and wrote a Ciceronian 
style of Latin. They brought their influence to bear upon society 
by two methods: they had colleges in which they trained their 
pupih in good manners and devout practices and taught them 
Latin in accordance with the methods of the humanists, dividing 
them up into classes. They became the confessors of princes, 
great men, and ladies, assuming the role of directors of conscience 
and winning the affection of their penitents by their indulgence. 
The Society of Jesus, being a foreign institution dangerous to the 
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independence of the Gallican Church, met with a bad reception 
in France from a large number of the bishops and from the 
Parlements; but it found powerful patrons who presented it with 
colleges in a large number of towns. 

1535 it was decided to hold a council charged with the re- 
form of the Church, but it did not open till 1545 and, having been 
suspended twice, did not meet effectively till 1562. The northern 
countries were not represented, for they had definitely cast off the 
authority of the pope. It was attended by the bishops of Italy, 
Spain, France, and part of Germany only. Its decisions were 
officially put to the vote of the general assembly of bishops, but 
no decision was arrived at except by agreement with the three 
sovereigns: the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, each 
of whom was represented by an ‘orator’. The ‘acts of the Coimcil’ 
assumed two forms: there were the canons, which condemned the 
doctrines of the heretics and formulated those which were hence- 
forth binding upon all believers, and the decrees which regulated 
Church discipline - the application of which depended upon the 
Gbvernments. 

Xhe representative of the French clergy had asked for certain 
concessions in order to placate French opinion; among these were 
the liturgy in the vulgar tongue, the marriage of priests, and the 
cup for die laity in the Communion. The reform carried out by 
the Council was a thorough-going restoration, without innovations 
or concessions. The Council took as the basis of the faith not the 
Hebrew or Greek texts of the Holy Scriptures, but the ancient 
Latin translation known as the Vulgate, including the apocryphal 
books rejected by the Protestants, and supplemented by the 
traditions ‘handed down from Jesus Christ to our time’. The 
ecclesiastical authority alone had the right to interpret Scripture 
and tradition, and the pope alone had the right to determine 
orthodox doctrine. Thus the ‘unity of the Catholic faith’ was 
secured in opposition to the divergent doctrines of the Reformed 
churches. 

The Council accordingly maintained Latin as the sole language 
of the liturgy; it kept all the rites and usages which had grown up 
since the third century: the seven sacraments, the mystery of the 
Mass, conceived as a sacrifice, the adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, conceived as the body and blood of Christ, the communion 
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of the laity in one kind only (the Host), the placing of the altar 
at the eastern end of the choir, images, crosses, church ornaments, 
incense, candles, and bells. It maintained the belief in the inter- 
cession of the Virgin and Saints and in Purgatory, the doctrine 
of the merit of the saints, having as its corollary the cult of the 
saints. Masses for the dead, and indulgences. It confirmed such 
pious practices as processions, pilgrimages, Htanies, telling one’s 
beads, abstinence, fasts, Lent, and the mortification of the flesh 
by the hair shirt. 

The clergy continued to be organized in a hierarchy and subject 
to the absolute authority of its heads, supreme among whom was 
the pope, Gk)d’s vicar, and the ‘universal pastor’, superior to the 
Council and invested with the absolute power of proclaiming the 
doctrine and prescribing the laws of the Church, nominating 
cardinals, setting up courts of appeal, granting dispensations from 
residence and permission to hold more than one benefice. The 
bishop at the head of every diocese had power over all priests and 
monks and appointed the ecclesiastical judges. In the parish the 
priest or his curate had power over the faithful. The laity had 
no share in the government of the Church. 

The Council’s reforming work consisted in restoring discipline 
by measures copied in part from the procedure of its opponents. 
It enforced compulsory celibacy for priests and monks and ordered 
the bishops to make visitations in their dioceses with a view to the 
supervision of priests. It prescribed the foundation of seminaries 
for the instruction of young men destined for the priesthood. It 
ordered priests to reside in their parish, regulated their costume, 
behaviour, and mode of life, and enjoined upon them strict rules 
of conduct. In order to strengthen the authority of the clergy over 
the faithful, the priests had to preach sermons on Sunday and 
teach the catechism to the children. In order to obtain the appli- 
cation of these rules, the pope caused the publication of an Index 
(list) of prohibited books, a Roman catechism, a Roman breviary, 
and a Roman missal. 

By laying down a precise definition of traditional dogma and 
the practices that were obligatory, the Council put an end to the 
uncertainty which had caused the faithful to be attracted towards 
other Churches; by condemning the scandalous abuses of the 
clergy it deprived its opponents of one of their most popular 
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arguments. Now that the Church was reformed in a traditional 
sense, it possessed the means of making itself respected and obeyed 
by the laity. It ceased to be catholic (universal) in the strict 
sense of the word, but it strengthened its authority over the 
greater part of the Christians of the West. 

The Roman Catholic Church dates from the Council of Trent. 
It differs profoundly from the Church of the Middle Ages in the 
methodic^ organization of its institutions, such as the seminaries 
where young ecclesiastics are efficaciously prepared for their 
functions as priests, the preaching of sermons, which give the laity 
constant religious instruction, the catechism, which brings theology 
even into the education of children, the direction of consciences, 
which awakens the religious vocation, and the Society of Jesus, 
which maintains obedience to the Holy See. 

Jthe wars of religion 

Since the days of Charlemagne religious authority had been so 
closely bound up with that of the sovereign that the religious 
crisis of the Reformation provoked a politick crisis in every land. 
In France this took the form of a civil war lasting for thirty-six 
years, with a number of interruptions, whence it has been known 
as the ‘Wars of Rehgion’. 

The king’s authority would have been strong enough to impose 
the Church of his choice upon the whole nation, as happened in 
England; but the hesitations of the royal Government gave time 
for the creation of a Calvinist party capable of armed resistance. 
A large number of gentlemen and lords had entered it who owned 
great domains, casties, and fortified houses and were in the habit 
of riding and wielding the sword. Some of them held high office 
about the court or in the royal army and maintained an escort 
of gentlemen and armed servants. These formed a force under 
the protection of which the bourgeois and peasants of the 
neighbourhood could organize their Church and celebrate their 
worship. 

The war broke out spontaneously as the result of an accidental 
massacre of Calvinists and took the form of groupings of armed 
men belonging to either side, at a time when the court was at 
Fontainebleau with the young king. The Guises, the leaders of 
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the Catholic party, seized the advantage by moving the court to 
Paris, in spite of the opposition of the Regent, who summoned to 
her aid the Prince of Conde, leader of the Calvinist party; but he 
arrived too late. The Catholic party, having possession of the 
person of Charles IX, had the advantage of issuing its commands 
in the name of the king and of declaring his opponents to be rebels. 
Nobody would have admitted that he was in revolt against the 
king; even the leaders who fought against the royal troops claimed 
that they were acting with the object of delivering the captive 
monarch. But the Calvinist party could not maintain this attitude 
for long. It was now no more than a minority party, and no other 
course was open to it but to secure certain fortified places as a re- 
fuge. Once Catharine de’ Medici had married her daughter to 
the king of Spain, she became hostile to the Calvinists. The suc- 
cess of the Guises had decided the religion of the French nation: 
the Catholic Church remained the Church of the king, Govern- 
ment, and nation, and Calvinism became the religion of a minor- 
ity which was forced to make constant efforts to defend itseE 
It was the military weakness of both parties that prolonged the 
war. Even the king himseE had no standing army, and his com- 
panies of gendarmes were disorganized. The cavalry consisted 
chiefly of light-armed gentlemen, fighting with the sword, who 
formed the strength of the Calvinist armies, being brave, active, 
and often experienced in the Italian wars; but they were also a 
source of weakness to their side, for, though eager to take the field, 
they were in a hurry to return home again. The French infantry 
were for the most part arquebusiers, incapable of standing their 
ground in battle, but usefol in defending or attacking fortified 
places. Both sides sent for troops from abroad. The Catholics 
had soldiers sent them by the Eting of Spain; the royal Government 
took into its service Swiss foot-soldiers armed with a long pike 
and fighting in compact phalanxes, who formed the main strength 
of the royal armies. The Calvinists sent for reitres {rdter, or horse- 
soldiers) from Germany, who fought with the pistol. Neither side 
wore uniform, but in 1562, as a badge by which they could recog- 
nize one another, the Catholics wore round their arms the scarf 
with a red cross which was the emblem of the king of Spain, 
while the Huguenots adopted the white scarf of the king of France. 
Each of the two camps was made up of adherents of one and the 
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same Church, to whatever land they might belong, and the enemy 
consisted of the partisans of the other Church. 

At that time France was covered with thousands of walled 
fortresses, whether towns or small townships. The war broke up 
into thousands of small local operations, attacks, surprises, and 
sieges of fortresses. The armies were very small, numbering less 
than fifteen thousand men: they were poorly equipped witib ar- 
tillery and incapable of taking a fortress that was well defended. 
La Rochelle remained impregnable to the last. The Calvinists were 
defeated in every battle till they gained their first victory at 
Coutras in 1587; but none of the victories were decisive. The 
victorious army wore itself out by laying siege to fortresses, while 
the conquered side formed fresh bands and took the field again. 
Both parties had soon exhausted their resources, and, disgusted 
with a war that led to no issue, made peace, which took the form 
of an edict of the king’s, granting exceptional treatment to his 
Calvinist subjects. But it was difficult to force the Catholic 
majority to tolerate a heretical form of worship which offended 
its religious sentiments, and hard to reassure the minority which 
was constantly threatened and tempted to defend itself by force. 
Acts of violence grew more and more frequent, and exasperation 
rose to such a pitch that the two parties resumed the war till a 
new peace was concluded; there were eight wars and as many 
edicts. 

fSTATUS GRANTED TO THE CALVINIST 
RELIGION 

The principles of the status granted to Calvinists had been laid 
down as early as the first edict of 1563, which recognized every 
man’s personal liberty of conscience: nobody could be prosecuted 
before any court on account of his religious opinions. The edict 
granted liberty of worship to the privileged class of nobles, graded 
according to their rank, the lords possessing the haute justice being 
granted complete liberty to worship in public - that is, the right 
of maintaining churches and schools on their domains - while 
ordinary noblemen were granted the liberty of private worship 
in their own houses for their family and servants and a few others. 
The public celebration of Calvinist worship was maintained in 
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all towns in whdch Calvinists preponderated and had established 
their services. The king promised to set apart a town in every 
bailliage in the outskirts of which Calvinist worship might be 
celebrated. 

The Calvinist churches now organized themselves into a federa- 
tion under the direction of a national synod; they founded acade- 
mies for the instruction of pastors, and schools for children, and 
forbade believers to indulge in amusements condemned by Galvin 
such as dancing, sports, cards, and luxurious clothing. The leaders 
of the party divided the kingdom into provinces, each of which 
had its own assembly and governing body, whose duty it was to 
adopt measures of defence and levy contributions upon believers 
for the maintenance of churches, pastors, and schools. 

Thus reduced to the status of a dissident minority, the Calvinists 
were soon exterminated or expelled from almost the whole region 
to the north of the Loire, where their worship was not tolerated 
in any of the towns. In Poitou alone did they continue to be 
numerous, and in the south-west, where their largest towns were 
situated, in the domains of the king of Navarre, the Cevennes, 
and some parts of the Alps. 

The third edict, that of 1570, made a fresh co-ncession to the 
Calvinist party; it specified certain towns in which the leaders of 
the party had the right to keep a garrison, known as ‘places of 
refuge' {places de stireti). But the crisis was aggravated by an event 
which left an ineffaceable impression behind it. Having now 
come of age, King Charles IX conceived an affection for Admiral 
Goligny, the leader of the Calvinist army, who persuaded him to 
reconcile the partis and resume the war, this time against the 
tog of Spain, by supporting the Protestants who had revolted 
in the Netherlands. In order to set the seal on this reconciliation, 
Henry, the young tog of Navarre, married the tog’s sister Mar- 
guerite; and many thousands of Calvinist noblemen, who had come 
to Paris for the marriage festivities, were lodged in the city. The 
Queen mother, who was hostile to Coligny’s project, tried to have 
him assassinated; he was only wounded, but the court, dreading- 
the vengemce of the Calvimsts, gave orders to massacre them. 
The Parisians, exasperated by the presence of heretics in their 
town, eagerly obeyed. This was the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572)* It weakened the Calvimst party; but, though deprived 
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of their leaders, the Huguenots defended themselves in their towns, 
for the royal army was powerless to capture these, and the court 
resigned itself to making peace. 

On becoming king, Henry III forbade the Calvinists to celebrate 
public worship; upon which a number of Catholic nobles, weary 
of civil war, made an alliance with the Calvinist leaders, and 
Henry of Navarre, who had escaped from Paris, was recognized 
as ‘protector of the associated Reformed and Catholic Churches’. 
Henry III, at the end of his resources, granted governorships to 
the revolting princes and an edict to the Calvinists, securing them 
fresh guarantees. Since they complained that they did not obtain 
a fair trial from Catholics, a Chamber consisting half of Calvinist 
judges was created in connection with several of the Parlements. 

These concessions annoyed zealous Catholics, who formed a 
‘Holy League’ for the defence of religion, which was joined by 
almost all the towns to the north of the Loire, the Guise princes 
becoming its leaders. Discredited by his changes of policy, his 
stratagems, and his manners copied from Italy, Henry III was 
no longer obeyed by any but the most lukewarm Catholics. Thus 
the Catholic majority came to be divided into three parts, one of 
which was in alliance with the Protestant minority. The civil war 
was losing its religious character and degenerating into brigand- 
age. None of Catharine’s sons had had a male heir, so that on 
the death of the last of them, the Duke of Anjou, none was left 
of the royal family of Valois. Henry of Navarre, the excommuni- 
cated head of the Calvinist party, became heir to the throne, but 
the Leaguers would have none of him. 

At this moment Philip II, the Catholic king of Spain, inter- 
vened actively in France with a view to extirpating heresy and 
establishing the domination of the Spanish monarchy over other 
states. He entered into an alliance with the Guises, the leaders of 
the League party, and provided them with money and troops. 
The fate of France now depended upon the success of the king of 
Spain’s operations, and in concert with the Guises he prepared 
for a combined attack upon the king of France in Paris and the 
queen of England. The disastrous fate of the ‘invincible Armada’ 
which he sent against England was the final ruin of his power. 
Escaping from Paris, Henry III caused Henry of Guise to be 
assassinated, and made an alliance with Henry of Navarre, 
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While the two kings were jointly engaged in besieging Paris, which 
was defended by the League, Henry was assassinated by a monk 
belonging to it, and Henry of Navarre became king of France. 
The partisans of the League refused to recognize a heretic as king, 
so the civil war still went on between it and Henry. The Spanish 
army in the Netherlands arrived to defend Paris, where the Guise 
princes, the leaders of the League, organized a government which 
lasted for four years. 

FinaQy the Catholic bourgeois, desirous of restoring order and 
delivering the country from the Spanish soldiers, sided with 
Henry IV, who now announced his conversion to the Catholic 
religion and was soon recognized as legitimate king by the greater 
part of the kingdom. He completed the subjugation of the country 
by buying over, one by one, the governors of the towns and pro- 
vinces who had remained in the League party, and by becoming 
reconciled with the pope; after which he made .peace with 
Spain. 

When the submission of the country was complete, he allayed 
the anxiety of the Calvinists, whom his conversion had made 
uneasy, by granting them the Edict of Nantes, which, summing 
up the provisions of previous edicts, recognized their freedom of 
conscience and worship on the lines laid down in 1563, further 
conceding them two towns in each bailliagei and the mixed cham- 
bers created in 1576 in some of the Parlements. There were secret 
articles which left them a large number of places of refuge for a 
period of some years, afterwards renewed for thirty years. No 
other sovereign of that period granted such a degree of religious 
liberty or such guarantees to subjects belonging to a religion other 
than that of the prince. For the first time since the Roman Em- 
pire, part of the subjects of a country were officially withdrawn 
firom the ecclesiastical authority, and a breach was officially made 
in the unity of religion. 


5 SOCIAL CHANGES 

As a result of the religious crisis, the civil war, the king’s fiscal 
operations, and the change in the conditions of economic life, 
society imderwent a profound transformation during the sixteenth 
century. The abundance of gold and silver brought from America, 
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especially since the opening up of the mines in Peru and Mexico, 
increased facilities for the accumulation of capital, and, by 
diminishing the comparative value of money, caused the price 
of goods to increase between 1500 and 1600 to what has been 
estimated as four times their previous value; though wages, being 
subject to regulation, increased much less. 

Enterprises of what is nowadays called a ‘capitalistic’ order had 
started in other countries in the cloth-manufactuiing and mining 
industries. There were some in existence in France during the 
sixteenth century, especially in connection with printing, where 
they were rendered necessary by the use of machines. But 
capital gravitated for preference towards the maritime trade of 
a few ports - Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen, or La Rochelle ~ or 
towards banking, the chief centre of which was Lyons, where the 
strongest banking-houses were those of the Italians; or, above all, 
towards fiscal operations carried on in combination with the king. 
The most extensive credit transactions were the traites (bargains, 
deals) concluded with the king with a view to providing him with 
ready money, which was lent at high interest, in return for the 
right of collecting his revenues. This was the function of the men 
known as traitants or financiers. 

The increase of luxury, copied firom Italy, among the nobles 
and ladies at court had particularly strengthened the position of 
luxury industries of Italian origin - the manufacture of silks, gold 
and silver tissues, tapestry, glass, earthenware, and furniture with 
architectural forms. The masters of the guilds engaged in these 
crafts complained of foreign competition, and in 1599, mth the 
support of the merchant Laffemas, who had become an intimate 
of Henry IV, they obtained an ordinance forbidding the entry into 
France of silken and fine woollen stuffs; but Lyons, wMch lived 
by foreign trade, prevented the application of this ordinance. 

Industrial labour was still carried on almost exclusively by 
artisans working to order and following traditional methods. In 
the country districts, and especially in the west, there were half- 
peasant weavers who made cloth for the cloth-merchants, and 
in the towns there were independent workmen, known as ckam- 
hrelms, who worked in their own rooms (chambres); but the great 
majority of workmen were still journeymen hired by a master. 
Their status had deteriorated, for living had become much more. 
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expensive, whereas wages remained almost stable. The attempts 
of the journeyman to obtain a rise in wages were always put down 
by the authorities; the great strikes of printers at Lyons and Paris 
were treated as seditious. 

In the country districts the bourgeois, who were buying more 
and more of the gentlemen’s lands, had them cultivated by farmers 
and mitayers^ whose right of possession remained precarious, and 
these in turn employed day-labourers, whose wages had sunk to 
a very low level. Hereditary tenants profited by the rise in the 
price of commodities. But all peasants suffered from taxation, 
which had become increasingly heavy, and from the civil wars 
which had ravaged the country-side. The great insurrection of 
the 'Croquants' in the south-west was the work of ruined and 
exasperated peasants. 


Jthe nobility of the sword and of the 

ROBE 

The upper classes of society, which had taken shape during the 
Middle Ages, still existed in theory, but were becoming subdivided. 
The gentlemen, who were warriors and landowners, still formed 
a privileged class, the only one which was admitted to court; 
but the very foundations of its existence were being sapped. In 
the days when land had been the only source of wealth, the nobility 
had been the wealthy class, but it had no share in the new form 
of wealth created by trade. Save in rare and exceptional instances, 
it was forbidden to engage in any gainful work. The nobleman 
had to ‘live nobly’, which meant without working; to earn money 
was considered a ‘derogation’ from his nobility. The noble who 
‘derogated’ {d^roger) or lowered the dignity of his social position 
lost his rank, and might become subject to the taille, like a peasant; 
this actually happened to a Norman nobleman who had fattened 
some oxen for sale. A noble family had scarcely anything to live 
upon but the income produced by its lands; a nobleman had 
h^dly any means of subsistence but service in the king’s army 
or in the household of some great lord. 

Differences of rank now sprang up among the nobles and were 
marked by tides. The princely families bearing the ancient titles 
attaching to certain functions in the ninth century, such as those 
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of duke, marquis, count, and viscount, were almost all extinct. 
Those lords who owned great estates or enjoyed favour at court 
had these ancient titles granted to them by the king, who did so 
by raising their domains to the rank of a duchy, marquisate, or 
countship, though with no powers attaching to it. Thus below 
the mass of the nobles there grew up a titled nobility, including 
also those who continued to call themselves simply baron or sire. 
These names, which had hitherto possessed no official character, 
even came to have the value of a tide, since the king had taken 
to raising domains to the rank of a barony. A grade lower came 
the chevaliers, or knights, whose name became a tide of honour, 
which was also granted by the king to those holding high office. 
The mass of the nobles was made up of gentiemen who took the 
tide of ecuyer (esquire), in token of their warlike origin. 

But the nobility had begun to be recruited more and more on 
grounds other than that of birth and came to be jSUed with bour- 
geois who had purchased from the king a patent of nobility or 
some high judicial office. The position of counsellor at a Parlement, 
when handed down from father to son, conferred nobility on the 
family in the third generation. Though despised by the nobles of 
ancient lineage, who called them robins, these ennobled families 
tried to mingle with the old nobility; they bought lands that had 
carried a tide of nobility with them, assumed the tide of ecuyer, 
and had their sons brought up like gentiemen. 

A different code of morality prevailed among the nobles and 
the bourgeois, which had its origin in their different mode of life. 
The honour of a gendeman consisted in maintaining a style of 
existence in keeping with his rank; he arranged his expenditure not 
according to his income, but according to what he judged neces- 
sary for keeping up his rank, making up the deficit by borrowing 
or else by expedients which sometimes led to his ruin and forced 
him to sell his lands. This method, first practised by princes, was 
continued by governments, which fixed the expenditure of the 
State before they had established its receipts. The virtue of a 
bourgeois consisted in regulating his expenditure according to his 
resources, and even achieving a surplus of receipts. This ideal 
explains die sense which came to attach in French to the words 
applying to housekeeping: minager, to ‘manage’ a household, came 
to mean ‘to be sparing’, while economic, the economy or manage- 
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ment of a household, became synonymous with saving. As a 
result of the interplay of these contradictory conceptions the old 
nobility became poorer and poorer, while the middle classes were 
becoming richer and richer; but once the bourgeois had enriched 
himself, he entered the nobility. Thus the ‘nobility of the sword* 
[noblesse de ripee), which had been warlike and attached to the 
country-side, was gradually replaced by the ‘nobility of the robe* 
[noblesse de la robe), which was peace-loving and urban in character. 
The French nobility increased in number, but underwent a change 
of character. 


Jthe ‘roturiers * 

All those who were not nobles were included under the term 
roturier, which made its appearance during the sixteenth century; 
these formed the mass of the population, referred to in the 
assemblies of the State by the official name of tiers Hat, or Third 
Estate. 

A distinct class, occupying an intermediate grade between the 
nobility and the people, gradually took shape among this mass - 
a class to which the name bourgeois was in future confined in 
France. It included all those living on an independent income, 
or by a profession involving very little manual labour.^ It con- 
tained a whole series of social grades, corresponding to differences 
of wealth or professional status. At the head of it came those 
holding a royal office in the judicial or financial departments, 
who were as a rule exempt from the taille, and the ‘financiers*, 
who earned on transactions with the king with a view to providing 
him with money. Almost the same rank was occupied by rich 
landowners in the country districts, who lived in the style of 
nobles and were often referred to as ^ noble homme* (noble man), 
as well as by the shipowners in the seaports and the richest mer- 
chants in the towns. A rank sometimes equal to these, but more 
often inferior, was that occupied by men whose profession pre- 
supposed certain studies, vouched for by a university degree 
(though tffis was often obtained by purchase and without adequate 
examination), such as lawyers, physicians^ and a few university 

L ^ conception is so eacclusively French that Socialists of other countries 
Mu to prwerve the term in its French form; while in German texts printed 
m gothic type it is even printed in Roman type. 
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professors. A little below these were classed such, masters of the 
guilds as employed craftsmen, while themselves only engaging in 
trade, such as drapers, grossiers (wholesale grocers, or dealers in 
spices, etc.), mercers, apothecaries, and gold- and silver-smiths; 
the same social level was occupied by lawyers holding an ofEce 
which did not confer rank, such a procurators, registrars or clerks 
notaries. The lowest rank, on the same level as 
that of poor tradesmen, was occupied by minor employees of the 
law-courts, such as kuissiers (bailiffs or ushers), commissams-priseurs 
(public auctioneers), and appariteurs (beadles), forming the class 
known in later days as the petite bourgeoisie^ or lower middle 
class. 

The ^gens du peupW men (of the people, or lower classes) - that 
is, all the rest of the nation - were those living by manual labour: 
the craftsmen, masters, and journeymen in the towns, and the 
farmers in the country districts. But between these, too, there were 
differences of social status. The masters of the guilds who worked 
on their own account formed a hereditary class, the more pros- 
perous of them rising to the level of the lower middle class; the 
journeymen who had remained workmen had come to form what 
was no more than a wage-earning proletariat, though they, too, 
were superior to the purely manual labourers, known as ^gens de 
bras" (men of the arm), such as porters, wagoners, and stone- 
masons’ labourers. The peasants likewise enjoyed a varying status 
according to the value of their land and the nature of their rights 
- for they might be hereditary tenants, farmers with a long lease, 
tenants, metayers (who paid rent in kind), servants, or day-labourers. 
The well-to-do peasants were almost on an equality with the 
middle classes, while the wage-labourers lived in the utmost 
poverty. 


5GHARACTER OF FRENCH SOCIETY 

French society could already be viewed as a long series of steps, 
so close to one another that a person or a family could easily 
pass from one rank to that above it. The ‘social scale’ {khelle 
sodale, though this term was not employed till much later) was 
already complete, and has not changed since the sixteenth century. 
The higher grades of the nobility have disappeared as the great 
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families have died out, but every profession has remained at about 
the level it then occupied. 

This system was marked by features which were the result of the 
sale of offices and were peculiar to French society; among these 
were the exceptionally high position of the bourgeoisie, the enor- 
mous number of lawyers, judges, or holders of minor offices Living 
in the towns, the respect attaching to public office, and the 
preference shown for the profession of an official. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GROWTH OF THE IMPERSONAL 
ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 

i6io Death of Henry IV. 

1624 Richelieu enters the ministry. 

1628 Capture of La Rochelle. 

1635 Beginning of war with the house of Austria. 

1643 Mazarin assumes the government. 

1648 Treaties of Westphalia. Beginning of the Fronde. 

1659 Treaty of the Pyrenees, 

5RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYAL POWER 

The sixteenth and the twelflh centuries had been the most 
fruitful in lasting innovations: the twelfth century had created the 
feudal society of the Middle Ages, and the sixteenth saw the forma- 
tion of the monarchical society of the anden regime. All the most 
characteristic features of this society had already come mto exist- 
ence during the sixteenth century: the absolute power of the king, 
the secretaries of State, the governors, giniraliUs^ and intendants, 
the presidial courts, the introduction of French into the procedure 
of the law-courts, the sale of offices, the public debt, the Calvinist 
and the Catholic Churches, the nobility of the robe, financiers, 
and capitalists. The seventeenth century was to do little more than 
consolidate the institutions founded during the sixteenth, and 
extend their scope. 

During the latter part of the century the absolute power of the 
Crown had been impaired by the weakness of the kings, who had 
been either unable to command or incapable of doing so. They 
had allowed leaders of parties and governors to raise and com- 
mand military forces regardless of the king*s will. They had 
summoned the assembly of the States-General, an expedient to 
which the royal Government never consented in France except 
in times of weakness. The States-General met five times between 
1560 and 1593, but had no effect save that of providing historians 
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with a certain amount of interesting evidence with regard to the 
state of the kingdom. 

The royal authority was restored by the personal action of 
Henry IV, hut it retained its personal character. Though Henry 
IV has played a brilliant part in tradition and legend, he pro- 
duced no appreciable effect upon the evolution of the nation. 
He restored peace abroad and order at home and re-established 
the financial balance of the State, without making any change 
in the system of government. He enforced obedience without 
suppressing any of the forces of resistance - the princes, the gover- 
nors, or the Calvinist party. His projects for enriching the land 
by the cultivation of the mulberry, the manufacture of silk, and 
the creation of luxury industries remained no more than aspirations. 
The struggle with the house of Austria, for which he had made such 
good preparation, was nipped in the bud when, at the very 
moment of setting out to war, he was assassinated by a Catholic 
fanatic. The lasting achievements of his reign were the annexation 
to the royal domain of the territory taken from the Duke of Savoy, 
Bresse and Bugey, which afterwards went to make up the depart- 
ment of Ain; besides the foundation of the four most ancient 
infantry regiments of France, which originated in the ^vieilles 
bdiides’ (old hands) formed under Francis I and took the name of 
the camps formed near the frontiers of Piedmont, Navarre, 
Champagne, and Picardy. 

Jgovernment by the principal minister 

Henry IV left only one son, who was still a minor, and for half 
a century France was governed, not by the king, but by a minister 
who issued orders in his name. Henry IV’s widow, Marie de’ 
Medici, who became regent for her son, Louis XIII, was an ig- 
norant and narrow-minded Italian, who allowed an Italian, Con- 
cini, the husband of her waiting-woman, to govern in her stead. 
It was now evident to what an extent the royal power depended 
upon the person exercising it. The Regent was incapable of 
resisting the princes and great men of the land, and so granted them 
pensions and governorships; in 1614 she summoned the States- 
General. This was the last time they met before the Revolution. 

On attaining his majority Louis XIII caused Concini to be 
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assassinated, but he made no attempt to govern, and allowed a 
favourite to do so in his place - his fdconer, de Luynes, whom he 
appointed Constable of France and who induced the young king 
to make war on his Calvinist subjects. The guarantees conceded 
to the Calvinists by the Edict of Nantes had secured them the 
position of a party enjoying an independence which was incom- 
patible with the absolute authority of the king; they continued 
to hold their political assemblies and to occupy the places of refuge, 
whose garrisons they chose. The Calvinists, for their part, felt 
their position as a minority threatened by powerful enemies and 
but poorly defended. The Court granted favours and office to 
none but Catholics; the families of the great lords who had formed 
the backbone of the party had gradually been converted, the only 
one to remain Calvinist being the Breton family of Rohan. 

The Government took the offensive by reviving the episcopal 
sees in the Calvinist region of Bearn, but this met with resistance 
from the Calvinists. The result was a series of minor wars in the 
south. The royal arnay captured the smaller places of refuge, but 
was so weak that it failed to take any of the towns, such as Nimes, 
Montpellier, or Montauban, which were defended by the lower 
classes and pastors in spite of the bourgeois. 

The royal authority regained its strength when it came into the 
hands of Cardinal Richelieu, the yoxmger son of a noble family, 
who had become a bishop while still maintaining the bearing and 
mode of life of a great nobleman. Richelieu governed imder the 
new title of ‘principal minister*. He completed the destruction 
of the ‘Huguenot party’ when the last centre of resistance, La 
Rochelle, though impregnable by land, was blockaded from the 
sea and starved into submission, after which the Calvinists were 
deprived by edict of their guarantees, while preserving their 
freedom of worship. 

Richelieu’s main objects were to make himself obeyed by the 
great ones of the laud {ks glands) and to oppose the house of 
Austria. The grands consisted of the king’s family: his mother, 
his wife, Anne, daughter of the king of Spain, and his brother 
Gaston, who seemed likely to succeed him, for no son was born 
to the king till 1638, towards the end of his reign; besides these 
there were the princes of the blood (the princes of Conde), the 
four branches of the Guise family, and the families of past 
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favourites, Montmorency and La Valette. None of these 
questioned the duty of obedience to the king’s person, but they 
refused to obey a subject of the king who was their inferior 
in rank. 

The malcontents conspired to get rid of Richelieu, either by 
causing his assassination or by discrediting him with the king, 
and there were even open revolts; but Richelieu put down the 
opposition by trials and executions, for, as he said, ‘There is 
nothing that dispels faction like terror’. He conducted his opera- 
tions in secret or by a procedure contrary to the customs of the 
land, disregarding public opinion and guided by the ‘reason of 
State’ alone - that is, by what he considered to be the interest of 
the realm. The chief object of his efforts was to accustom the 
French to obey not only the person of the king, but the royal 
authority as exercised by his minister. 

The effect which he produced upon the political evolution of 
France seems to have been exaggerated in the nineteenth century. 
He did not put down the resistance of the grandsy for it recurred 
with equal strength under Mazarin. He did not destroy the organs 
which kept a check upon the Government, for as early as the time 
of Henry IV these checks had ceased to be operative. He did not 
create the despotic regime, which was already in existence. The 
most he did was to weaken public interest by discouraging the 
upper classes from taking an interest in public affairs. 

5THE work of RICHELIEU 

Richelieu’s most lasting achievement was his struggle against 
the house of Austria, the two branches of which - the king of 
Spain and the emperor, the head of the German branch - were 
in alliance against the Protestant princes of Germany and threat- 
ened to establish their domination over Europe. Richelieu began 
by supporting their opponents in Italy and supplying money to 
the king of Sweden, who was at war with the emperor. After 
the defeat of his German and Swedish allies, he brought France 
into the war - a dangerous enterprise at a time when the frontiers 
of the kingdom stopped short at Picardy and Champagne. He 
entered upon the war in the teeth of the royal family, which 
favoured Spain, in the teeth of the court, in the teeth of the clergy, 
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who were indignant at seeing a cardinal supporting heretical 
princes against the sovereigns who led theCathoHc party in Europe, 
and in the teeth of the people, who wanted peace. In 1635 
French armies, formed of raw recruits, took the offensive, but 
failed simultaneously in Belgium and on the eastern frontier. In 
the following year the enemy armies invaded Picardy and at- 
tacked Burgundy. The death of the German prince in command 
of the Protestant army occupying Alsace gave France an oppor- 
tunity of buying over his troops and establishing its footing in 
Alsace. But Richelieu died in 1642 without witnessing the final 
defeat of the house of Austria. 

On assuming power he had announced great reforms; he meant 
to abolish the sale of ofiices, and decrease expenditure and taxa- 
tion. But the war called for enormous sums, and in order to raise 
these Richelieu reverted to the old expedients. He raised loans 
which increased the debt from two million to twenty-one million 
livres. He created and sold ofiices in very great numbers. He 
supplemented the taille by fresh taxes for the upkeep of the troops. 
He even created a new tax on sales which provoked such violent 
liots that it had to be dropped. In order to stimulate the collection 
of the taxes, Richelieu was led to send commissaries armed with 
full powers into every giniraliU in the kingdom, who were known 
as ‘intendants of justice, police, and finance’. 

On the death of Louis XIII, in 1643, the power passed to his 
widow, Anne of Austria, as regent for her son, Louis XIV, who 
was stiU a minor. She allowed Cardinal Mazarin to govern in 
her place, an Italian who had become a naturalized Frenchman, 
and, having entered the service of the king, acted as Richelieu’s 
confidential man, receiving the title of ‘chef du conseil de la reine^ 
(head of the queen’s council). Mazarin completed the work of 
Richelieu- The victories of the French armies, under the command 
of the young princes of Turenne and Gonde in the Netherlands 
and Germany, combined with the victories of the Swedish generals, 
brought the Thirty Years’ War to a close by forcing the emperor 
to accept the Treaties of Westphalia in 1648, by which he recog- 
nized the virtual independence of the princes of Germany and 
ceded to the king of France aU his possessions in Alsace. The 
defeat of Spain was delayed for ten years by civil war; it was 
completed by the aid of an English army and confirmed by the 
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Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659), by which Artois and Roussillon 
were ceded to the king of France. 

JtHE FRONDE 

Being in constant need of money for the war, Mazarin obtained 
advances from the financiers, and in return for these abandoned 
to them the right of levying taxation and collecting the king’s 
revenues. These financiers (traitants) made considerable profits by 
these transactions; they flaunted their parvenu luxury and built 
magnificent mansions for themselves in Paris, which excited the 
jealousy of the nobles of the robe and exasperated the people. 
Since the provinces were exhausted by taxation, the Government 
tried to obtain money from the people of Paris, who had hitherto 
been only moderately taxed. It created several taxes, one after 
the other, which fell upon the bourgeois and the members of the 
Parlement. The exasperation felt against Mazarin and the 
traitants led to a revolt known as the Fronde, which took the 
form of a series of little civil wars, lasting in all for four years. 

The Fronde started when Mazarin ordered the arrest of a 
counsellor of the Parlement who was beloved of the people, and 
took the form of a riot and the throwing up of barricades in Paris; 
it was continued in tlie form of a revolt of the princes and great 
lords in the provinces of which they were governors. Mazarin 
had four classes of opponents to struggle against: the inhabitants 
of Palis, the Parlement of Paris, the grands^ who were annoyed 
at being held aloof from the Government, and the armies which 
had returned from Germany, where the Thirty Years’ War had 
just come to an end. There was no armed force in Paris that could 
withstand the riots. This was the period during which the English 
Parliament had got the better of the king of England, and die 
Parlement of Paris felt itself encouraged by the example of a body 
bearing the same name as its own, however different their func- 
tions might be.^ The Prince of Gondd, who had fought on the side 

^ Certam of the catchwords of the English Revolution made their way into 
France at this period, traces of them being found in Pascal. Sexby, an Englfeh 
colonel in the Revolution^ army, even came to Bordeaux and proposed to the 
party in revolt a constitution translated from the Act which the army had imposed 
upon the English Parliament in 1684, to which he attached a long preamble on 
^ natural rights of men. This is the oldest declaration of the rights of man com- 
posed in French, and was the work of an Englishman. 
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of the court, turned against Mazarin and provoked a revolt of the 
provinces of which he or his friends were governors. For a moment 
he was master of Paris. Mazarin was twice obliged to leave 
France. But he made use of the rivalries among the great lords 
to pit them against one another, and as soon as the bourgeois 
had grown tired of these disorders, he returned to Paris. Up to 
his death he governed as absolute master in the name of Louis 
XIV, who had now attained his majority. Nobody now offered 
any resistance; he had obtained obedience, not only to the king’s 
personal orders, but to the royal authority as exercised by a mere 
delegate of the king. The royal power no longer required the 
king’s person in order to be effective; the absolute monarchy had 
become impersonal. 

5 GALLICANISM AND JANSENISM 

By the end of the sixteenth century religious fervour, revived 
by the reorganisation of the traditional Church and competition 
with Calvinism, began to permeate the mass of the nation, which 
had remained Catholic; but it inspired different doctrines and 
practices according to the reaction produced upon it by different 
sentiments. 

GaUicanism was the political form of Catholicism. During the 
struggle against the king, the partisans of the League had revived 
the doctrine (adopted by the popes in the thirteenth century) that 
the pope has power to depose a king who is an enemy of the 
Church or a heretic and to release his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance,^ This theory was expounded by a Spanish Jesuit, 
Mariana, and an Italian cardinal, BeUarmine, in books that were 
condemned by the Parlement; at the States-General of 1614 the 
Third Estate petitioned the king to make a declaration to the 
effect ‘that no power, spiritual or temporal, has any right over 
his lealm to deprive the sacred persons of our kings of it or to 

^ Immediately after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew certain Calvinist writers 
had exjwunded the theory that the power of the king is limited by the rights of 
his subjects in virtue of a tadt contract; hence subjects have the right to resist the 
kiTig if he violates this contract by oppressing his subjects, for he then becomes a 
tyrant. This theory, revived by Ae Catholics against a heretic king, was not put 
in practice in France. A greater effect was produced by the doctrine, derived from 
antiqxiity, that it is legitimate to assassinate a tyrant, which was successfully applied 
to both Henry III and Henry IV. 
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dispense their subjects from their fidelity or obedience’. The 
doctrine of the authority of the pope over the king, laid down in ’ 
an Italian book approved by the General of the Jesuits in 1625, 
was condemned by French theologians. The absolute independ- 
ence of the king of France in relation to the Holy See remained 
the foundation of what were known as the ‘liberties of the Gallican 
Church’, the conclusion deduced from it being that the king alone 
had the power to regulate the ‘temporal affairs’ of the French 
clergy - tiiat is, its domains, revenues, and measures for main- 
taining order. Up to the Revolution this was the official doctrine 
of the Government and of all the Parlements, but it was not ac- 
cepted by either the pope or the Jesuits. The bishops avoided any 
definite pronouncement, for, as Bossuet observed, they did not 
interpret these liberties ‘in the same sense as did the courts of law’. 

Jansenism has left a lasting memory in the world of literature 
because certain famous writers were among those professing it, 
but it was only a small sect, consisting mainly of the coimnunity 
of nuns at Port-Royal, whose convent, after they had been trans- 
ferred to Paris, became the retreat of the solitaires of Port-Royal 
des Champs, renowned for their austerity. The Jansenist doctrine 
of justification by the giace of God and predestination had been 
drawn by Jansen, a Belgian bishop, from the works of St. Augus- 
tine, who in turn had derived it from St. Paul. It differed little 
from that of Calvin and, like Calvinism, had as its logical result 
an ascetic system of morality and a strict rule of life. The Jesuits 
obtained its condemnation as a heresy by the pope, but Pascal, 
having turned Jansenist, made it popular by ridiculing the in- 
dulgent morality of the Jesuit ca.suists. The Jansenists were pro- 
tected by the enemies of the Jesuits, and especially by the Gallicans. 
The Government tried to remain neutral by forbidding either 
side to continue its polemics. 

JtHE revival of CATHOLICISM 

Neither political Gallicanism nor theological Jansenism made 
any headway among the mass of the people; the religious sentiment 
of the faithful was revived by more popular methods. The struggle 
against the Calvinists had led the clergy to send priests out on 
missions to preach even in the remotest country districts. The 
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preaching of sermons and the teaching of the catechism to the 
children disseminated religious instruction among the whole 
population. Even the laity became interested in discussions of 
doctrine. The seventeenth century in France was the great century 
of theology, which found its way even into profane literature. 
At the same time the queens, who were of foreign birth, introduced 
at court pious practices brought from Italy or Spain. Roman 
Catholicism became the national religion of France. 

This transformation in religious life was not the work of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The great majority of the prelates be- 
longed to great families and lived at court, remote from their 
dioceses, while the priests of the richer parishes would appoint 
a curate to take their place. In spite of the stipulations of the 
Council of Trent, seminaries had been founded in scarcely any 
of the dioceses, and it was in vain that the Third Estate demanded 
their establishment in 1614. Not even Paris possessed one, for 
Saint-Sulpice was not founded till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

It was the monks or priests forming the congregations who 
undertook the Catholic education of the laity. The Society of 
Jesus played a great part in this, with the support of the royal 
family; as early as 1602, Henry IV took a Jesuit as his confessor, 
while the two queens were devoted to the society, and Richelieu 
did not dare to oppose it. It gained an increasingly wide influence 
over society through its colleges, to which rich and noble families 
sent their sons to be educated. The old orders that had recently 
been reformed -the Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, 
Carmelites, and Premonstratensians - took part in this revival, 
and, above all, the ‘congregations’ founded after the end of the 
skteenth century, the members of which did not take perpetual 
vows and wore no clerical costume but the cassock. The most 
active of these were the Oratorians, founded for the training of 
educated priests, the Lazarists, who were employed on missions, 
the Eudists, and later the houses which acted as seminaries in 
Paris : Saint-Nicolas-du-Ghardonnet and Saint-Sulpice. 

Religious fervour also led to the foundation of congregations of 
women, which produced a profound and lasting effect. They 
arose from collaboration between monks and certain pious women, 
for the most part belonging to families in the high official world. 
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Madame Accaric; in concert with Cardinal de Berulle, founded 
a Carmelite convent in France on the Spanish model. Madame de 
Sainte-Beuve, with the support of the Jesuits, founded the convent 
of the Ursulines, on the Italian model, for the education of Ktde 
girls. Madame de Chantal, in collaboration with Bishop St. 
Francis of Sales, founded the order of the Visitandines, whose 
convents became establishments for the education of young girls 
of good family throughout the whole of France. St. Vincent de 
Paul, a priest famous for his charity towards the sick, the poor, 
and destitute children, founded the congregation of the Filles de 
la Chariti (Daughters of Charity), which devoted itself particularly 
to the care of the sick and, under the name of the ‘Sisters of 
St. Vincent de PauP, became the most popular of all the religious 
communities. 

The inspiration of these foundations came as a rule from some 
pious woman who had received what is known in religious par- 
lance as ‘special graces’, and placed herself under the direction of 
a priest, while herself supplying the ardour which lent life to the 
foundation. Her religious fervour, exalted by pious practices, 
would transport her into a state of mystical ecstasy, in which she 
was conscious of a sense of the divine presence and of direct com- 
munication with God. On emerging from these states of exaltation 
she would recover her feminine practical sense and skilfully 
direct the aiiairs of the community. 

The clergy did not encourage the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
The piety of women was nurtured by reading new devotional 
works composed for believing Catholics. It was exalted by the 
practice of prolonged meditation on religious subjects, known as 
oraison^ which sometimes reached the pitch of ecstasy. Through 
women the religious life of France now became permeated with 
a warmth of loving aspiration which lent French Catholicism 
a gentle and tender character, more in accordance with the natural 
instincts of simple souls than the austerity of the Middle Ages 
had been. 

Masculine piety remained more severe in character and did not 
entirely abandon the ancient practices of mortification of the flesh, 
fasting, the hair shirt, and even flagellation (the discipline ) ; certain 
directors even maintained the use of these practices in the con- 
vents of nuns. A band of zealous Catholics formed a secret asso- 
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ciation, ‘the Company of the Holy Sacrament’, of which St. Vin- 
cent de Paul was a member, those affiliated to which devoted 
themselves to charitable works for the benefit of the afflicted, 
distributing alms and visiting the sick, the disabled, and prisoners. 
They also devoted their energies to enforcing the observance of 
the rules of religion and Catholic morality, and preventing duels, 
blasphemy, Sunday labour, the eating of meat on forbidden days, 
and feminine misconduct; they denounced those guilty of these 
offences to the authorities and made efforts to obtain their punish- 
ment. Thus the Company made enemies, who nicknamed it 
^la cabale des devSis^ (the cabal of the bigots). Moliere, who was 
inspired by a personal grudge against it, represented it on the stage 
in his Tariufe. 

JWITCHES AND DEMONIAC POSSESSION 

The revival of piety was accompanied by a recrudescence of 
fear of the Devil and of the evil spells of sorcerers.^ In France, 
as in the rest of Europe, in Protestant and Catholic countries 
alike, this was the period of great trials for witchcraft and mass 
executions of witches. Leonora Galigai, the confidante of Queen 
Maiie de’ Medici, was condemned to death as a witch by the 
Parlement of Paris. This was a period when nervous crises were 
attributed to the ‘possession’ of the sufferer’s body by demons, 
which caused it to make uncontrollable movements and use 
scandalous language. The clergy would arrive in solemn state, 
sometimes in the presence of a large body of people, and exorcize 
the victims of this ‘possession’ in order to expel the demons from 
their body. Famous instances occurred in connection with the 
nuns of Louviers and Loudun. 

JCHANGES IN MANNERS 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century a profound change 

^ As early as the late Middle Ages it was supposed that, like heretics, witches and 
sorcerers were in the habit of meeting in assemblies known by the Jewish name of 
‘Sabba*,’ at which they worshipped the Devil with sacrilegious ceremonies. 
In 1484 &e pope placed sorcerers on die same footing as heretics by ordering that 
they were to be punished by buraing. An inquisitor with expmence of this type 
of trial composed a manual for the guidance of judges charged with the examination 
of witches and sorcerers. 
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began to take place in the mode of life of the privileged classes. 
Permanent customs, established by tradition, were replaced by 
temporary fashions adopted by high society with a view to dis- 
tinguishing it from the mass of the people; these fashions produced 
changes in dwelling-houses, costume, amusements, table-manners 
and appointments, and polite usages. 

The castles now ceased to be fortresses and became country 
pleasure-houses. Their moats were filled in and their towers 
turned into mere ornaments; while rich families had a town house 
as well in which they spent part of the year. Amusements became 
less martial, tournaments being replaced by carrousels, or displays 
of horsemanship, introduced from Italy. In future, mimic com- 
bats took the form of fencing with the rapier, of Italian origin, 
which underwent certain transformations in France. It would 
take too long to describe the successive forms of costume, for the 
fashion was constantly changing in various ways. On the whole, 
women’s dress became more complicated and assumed a stiff 
form, sometimes of inordinate fullness, especially in the collar 
and skirt. Men’s costume was sometimes tight-fitting, while at 
other times, as in the days of Louis XIII, it was easy and martial 
in style. As early as the sixteenth century, though there was 
already a large variety of popular dances, a large number of 
dances, most of them slow and stately, were introduced at court 
from various foreign countries. 

But the greatest changes were in manners. Up till that time 
French people of all classes had been ignorant of the use of any- 
thing but Mves and spoons at table ; everybody would dip his 
spoon into the soup-tureen or hold the meat in the dish with his 
hand while carving it. During the seventeenth century the nobles 
and rich bourgeois ceased to eat like peasants. They adopted the 
use of the fork from Italy, and it became customary to give every 
guest a plate for his soup^ and meat and provide him with a glass , 
or goblet, which was set on a sideboard {buffet). Meal times, 
which remained almost unchanged in the country - breakfast 
{dejeuner) on rising, dinner at ten o’clock, and supper at five - 

^ It was an old French custom to pour broth on slices of bread known as soupa. 
The name was afterwards applied to the whole dish, the original meaning being 
pressed in the French expression iremper une soupe (to serve u^ the soup by 
pouring it on the bread). The term potage, in use north of the Loire, applies to 
broth without bread. 
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tended to get later and later in Paris. Thus the process began 
which in the nineteenth century was to lead to breakfast (dejeuner) 
at half past twelve, dinner at seven o’clock in the evening, and 
supper late at night. 

A new code of good manners now spread through the higher 
ranks of society, regulating the mode of salutation and of re- 
ceiving guests, placing guests at table, writing letters, and using 
formulas of greeting adapted to the rank of the person addressed. 
The rank assigned to the various persons at a reception was fixed 
by an order of precedence which was strictly observed; for every- 
body attached importance to keeping up his rank, and there were 
frequent quarrels about precedence. These polite manners did 
not go hand-in-hand with cleanliness, though the use of the hand- 
kerchief started in the seventeenth century. Hot baths had ceased 
since the abolition of the public bath-houses [ituves^ or ‘stews’) 
at the end of the Middle Ages, and up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the utensils for washing the hands and face remained 
alarmingly small. There were no arrangements for the removal 
of garbage, so that the disgusting foulness of the streets obliged 
ladies to use a coach or sedan-chair when they went out visiting. 

Jghange in language 

As manners changed, literary taste and the language changed 
with them. As early as the beginning of the Wars of Religion 
‘educational romances’ {romans d^educaiion) had begun to appear, 
the authors of which were of noble birth and made it their task 
to elevate the sentiments and form the manners of gentiemen. 
As in the romances of chivalry, the main theme was that of love, 
but instead of having as its object a married lady, it addressed 
itself to the young girl and had marriage in prospect. Next the 
Asiree, a romance of platonic love in a pastoral setting, after the 
Italian fashion, was published between i6io and 1627 became 
what it was to remain for half a century - the favourite reading 
of the whole of high society, which brought tender sentiments 
and gallantry towards ladies into fashion. For the future, love 
was the inevitable subject for novels and plays in France, whether 
tragedies or comedies. 

The social Hfe of the upper classes now underwent a transforma- 
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tion to some extent on the Italian model, under the influence of 
a half-Italian Frenchwoman, the Marquise de Rambouillet, who 
received at her house in Paris both writers and people about the 
court. She took pains to improve the manners and language of 
the nobles, who often continued to use the incorrect mode of 
speech and coarse jests of soldiers even at court. For more than 
thirty years the Hotel de Rambouillet, as this lady’s house was 
called, was the centre of a refined society where conversation 
became an exquisite pleasure and the training-school for French 
wit. Men learnt there to analyse the feehngs which are the motive 
force of social relations, especially those of love, to define more 
clearly the words used to express them, to distinguish fine shades 
of meaning and choose the most fastidious and pleasing forms of 
speech. This social discipline took shape under the guidance of 
ladies, who, while desirous of pleasing, took pains to impose the 
observance of the proprieties and give their circle an air of dis- 
tinction, themselves assuming the name of prkieuses (in allusion 
to their choice ideals). They lent conversation a tone adapted to 
their tastes and range of iiifbrmation. Being ignorant of Latin 
and taking no interest in the practical arts, they eliminated from 
it aU that smacked of the schools or the workshop - pedantic 
forms, Latin quotations, and technical terms. They brought to it 
a natural aptitude for psychological observation, a subtle wit, and 
an easy flow of speech; they made gallantry the ordinary subject 
of conversation and literature. Thus they founded once and for 
all the characteristically French art of conversation. 

Men of letters lent ie ladies their assistance in turning the 
French language into an instrument adapted to the requirements 
of a refined and subtle society. The French Academy, a gathering 
of men of the world and writers converted by Richelieu into an 
official body, adopted as its mission the purification of the language 
fifom foreign words and fi:om the provincial expressions introduced 
by the country nobility, especially from the Gascons, and laid down 
fixed usages by means of rules. It was in this spirit that it set to 
work on its Dictionaiy of the French language. 

This work was inspired by the ideas of Malherbe, who was 
admired as the reformer of poetry, and by the Remarques sur la 
langae frangaise {Observations on the French Language)^ written by 
Vaugelas, an amateur grammarian. The task was to purify the 
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language by confining it to purely French words, which should be 
intelligible to women and to the mass of the people. The true 
French language was sought in the speech of the people of Paris, 
while the usage of the court and the example of good writers were 
also taken into account. Thus a fixed and permanent form was 
given to the language, in conformity with the tradition of the 
period during which the popular speech of France had been formed 
in the Middle Ages, and of the very region where it took shape. 
By going straight back to its popular origin and making itself 
independent of Latin, French escaped the pedantry that was 
inseparable from the Latin culture of the Middle Ages. It de- 
veloped into literary French, the language of modern French 
culture, native to Paris alone, and an imported speech in aU other 
regions, where it is still spoken with an accent indicative of its 
extraneous origin; but it possessed such strength that it ended by 
reducing all the native directs to the level of z, patois, or provincial 
form of speech. It was a clear, precise, lively, and elegant speech, 
well adapted for the expression of abstract ideas and fine shades 
of psychological analysis, better suited for prose than for poetry, 
and already possessing the qualities which were soon to secure its 
success abroad and prepare it to play the part of an international 
language. 


^CHANGES IN LITERATURE 

Popular tradition lingered on, too, in the drama, which is more 
dependent upon public taste than are other kinds of literature. 
In spite of tiieir names drawn from antiquity, French tragedy 
and comedy did not originate in the imitations of the antique 
attempted by the poets of the Renaissance. Tragedy had its 
origin in the popular mystery-plays performed by the Confirdrie 
de la Passion, with a stage-setting representing several scenes at 
the same time, the tradition of which was carried on at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne by the troupe of players which succeeded them and 
for which Hardy, the predecessor of Corneille, wrote his plays. 
As soon as comedy ceased to translate Italian or Spanish pieces, 
it took as its point of departure the ancient popxilar farces, such 
as continued to be performed at the fair of Saint-Germain. The 
influence of these was still apparent in the earlier works of Molidre, 
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The feeling which provided the directing force for this process 
of evolution was the need that was felt for working according to 
methods that should satisfy the reason for setting limits to in- 
dividual fancy, in the shape of rules strong enough to maintain 
a generally recognized order. But, fond though they were of rules, 
these writers still retained their love of life and their liking for 
sincerity of feeling and the spontaneous play of thought. What 
they wanted was to reconcile the rules, which they called ‘reason’, 
with life, which they called ‘nature’. This balance between two 
opposing tendencies, the taste for order and the taste for life, 
gave rise to the original quality of what is known as French classical 
hterature. This spirit already animated the great age of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, such as Malherbe, Corneille, Pascal, and La 
Rochefoucauld, and was also to control those writers whose ways 
of thinking had been formed before i66i, though their master- 
pieces appeared under the personal rule of Louis XIV - Moli^re, 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, and Bossuet, who were shortly to 
emancipate French literature from the imitation of foreign models, 
from Spanish bombast and Italian affectation, and bring it back 
to its own tradition of simplicity, by laying down as its express rule 
that it should follow nature, while remaining obedient to reason. 

The wealth of original creation that marked the first sixty-five 
years of the seventeenth century in religion, manners, language, 
and literature displays two striking features which are character- 
istic of French life; in the first place, all innovations, even when 
they originated in the provinces, came to be concentrated in Paris, 
and from thence spread to the whole of France by an intentional 
process of imitationj and in the second place, the work of creation 
went on under the influence or even with the collaboration of 
women, or, more correctly, of ladies, who brought to it the spon- 
taneous freshness of impressions indispensable to all work that is 
to possess real vitality, as well as the natural elegance which was 
to become the distinctive mark of the productions of the French 
genius. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE PERSONAL RULE OF LOUIS XIV 

1 66 1 Beginning of Louis XIV’s government* 

1672 Beginning of the Dutch war, 

1678 Peace of Nimeguen. Annexation of Franche-Comte. 

1682 Gallican Declaration. 

1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1700 Louis XIV accepts the Spanish succession. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht. 

5GHARACTER OF THE REIGN 

The death of Mazaiin put an end to government by a principal 
minister. Louis XIV took the power into his own hands and 
exercised it for fifty-five years, up to the end of his life in 1715* 
For a quarter of a century France occupied the leading position 
in Europe, thanks to its material power and the brilliance of its 
literature. The glory of all this was reflected upon the King, who 
was called Louis le Grand (Louis the Great), and by creating the 
expression ‘the Age of Louis XIV’ {Sikh de Louis Quatorze) Vol- 
taire produced the impression that this grandeur was the personal 
work of the king. Yet if we review the men who, for various 
reasons, lent lustre to France during the seventeenth century, we 
may note that most of them - Descartes, Malherbe, Corneille, La 
Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Conde, and 
Turenne-had done their work by 1661, and that the rest- 
Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, Boileau, and Bossuet - had already 
attained maturity. Their genius had reached its bloom in the 
earlier days of the reign; they existed before it did. 

The political evolution of the French nation under the personal 
rule of Louis XIV consisted not in any innovations, but merely 
in giving a settled form to those of earlier days. Mazaiin left as 
his legacy to Louis a docile nation, great princes reduced to 
submission, and a Parlement that had been tamed; he further 
bequeathed him an experienced body of officials, trained in 
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administration* The absolute monarchy^ was an accomplished 
fact - so much so that agents issuing orders in the king’s name 
were obeyed as though they were the king himself. It was an 
impersonal government, operating arbitrarily and in secret, and 
having at its disposal a royal prison, the Bastille, in which it could 
imprison and detain indefinitely without trial anybody who in- 
curred its displeasure. Not only could it prohibit the printing of 
anything unauthorized, under pain of severe punishment, but it 
could even forbid any private discussion of public affairs. 

Jthe government 

Louis XIV made it a rule to work in person at what he called 
his 'mStier de roi’ (business as king). He carried on his operations 
regardless of the great dignitaries of the land, whether lords or 
prelates, closeting himself with three or four confidential ministers, 
and himself deciding all the important business of government in 
accordance with the reports they made to him. Since these minis- 
ters were men of bourgeois origin, Louis XIV imagined himself 
to be dealing with mere clerks who were the instruments of his 
will. As a matter of fact, since they possessed experience of affairs 
and were acquainted with the det^s of administration, they were 
able to suggest to the King whatever decisions they desired him to 
make. Thus for a quarter of a century Louis XI V’s personal work 
of government was really to a large extent that of ministers trained 
by Mazarin - Letellier and his son Louvois in military affairs, 
lionne and Pomponne in foreign affairs, and Colbert in finance, 
the navy, and economic life. After their death their sons or 
nephews succeeded them in the King’s favour, but the influence 
of these successors was only slight, and during the disasters of the 
second half of the reign they were reduced to the position of 
spectators. 

The most active of them all, Colbert, for whom was created the 
new office of Controller-General of Finance, combined with it 
the functions of two secretaries of State in such a way as to 

theory of the Mivine right’ of kings, as set forth m the Memoirs of Louis 
AiV ana by Bossuet, had nothing new or peculiarly French about it, but was 
common to all monarchies. It taught that the king holds his power from God 
md, IS responsible to none but God for his exercise of it: nor is he bound to render 
his subjects any account of this, 
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concentrate in his own hands all business save that connected with 
the army and diplomacy. In finance his influence was merely 
ephemeral: he made no change in the fiscal system or the custom- 
ary distribution of expenditure; his efforts to lighten the burden 
of taxation remained in vain, and the expense of the war forced 
him to create taxes which provoked revolts in regions such as 
Brittany, less accustomed than the rest to the Government’s 
arbitrary fiscal procedure. 

His influence upon trade and industry seemed to produce more 
effect; it has been happily defined by Lavisse as having been not 
so much Colbert’s work as an offre, or project, presented by him 
to the king with a view to increasing the wealth of the realm. 
Colbert had no new ideas to contribute; what he proposed was to 
make use of the methods applied or recommended for more than 
a century past. As he wrote: ‘The principle will readily be con- 
ceded that it is nothing but the abundance of money in a state that 
makes the difference to its greatness and power.’ Or again: ‘The 
quantity of money cannot be increased without at the same time 
taking the same quantity away from neighbouring states.’ In his 
eyes, the important thing was to keep the greatest possible quantity 
of money in the kingdom; he therefore tried to discourage foreign 
countries firom exporting their produce, and to hamper the mari- 
time trade of foreigners, especially the Dutch, while encouraging 
the manufacture of industrial products in France. This is why 
he raised the customs tarifis on the industrial products of foreign 
countries and imposed heavy dues upon foreign ships entering 
French ports. In order to satisfy France’s old customers in the 
Levant, who were in the habit of always buying the same types 
of textiles, he revived the old regulations prescribing a uniform 
length, width, and quality for every piece of stuff. In order to 
encourage trade in distant cotmtries, he created trading companies 
on the Dutch model, each of which enjoyed a monopoly in a certain 
region; they all went bankrupt, leaving behind them nothing but 
the germ firom which subsequently sprang the French East India 
Company, or Compagnie des Indes orientales. 

Colbert’s ‘offer’ met with no acceptance either firom Louis XIV, 
who took but little interest in manufactures, or firom the French 
bourgeoisie, which was loath to risk its money in commercial or 
industrial enterprises, preferring the safe investment of purchasing 
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offices. Colbert’s enterprises - the privileged factories to which he 
granted monopohes, the royal manufactories carried on at the 
expense of the State, the premiuns offered to industrialists, ahd 
the settlements of foreign craftsmen - left only a few traces behind 
them, such as the Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry-works, the 
mirror manufactory of Saint-Gobain, and the lace of Chantilly 
and Alen9on. Founded mainly with a view to keeping money in 
France, these enterprises engaged in luxury industries, such as 
those producing silks, fine cloth, lace, tapestries, glass, or porce- 
lain, which were best adapted to the French craftsmen’s artistic 
facdties and preference for individual work. 

While he was responsible for the navy, Colbert tried in vain to 
revive the galleys in the Mediterranean; but his influence pro- 
duced more lasting effects upon the Atlantic fleet, consisting of 
sailing-vessels- He provided it with crews by imposing compulsory 
service upon all sailors and fishermen on the coasts, all of whom 
were entered on a register and divided into classes, so that they 
should be ready to answer the summons when called up. This 
system of the naval register has survived down to the present, 
under its ancient name of inscription maritime, as has also the naval 
pensions fund, or Trim des invalides de la Marine, the most ancient 
insurance fund in France. 

Jthe army 

Letehier and his son Louvois, who were responsible for military 
affairs, maintained the principles underlying the system established 
during the Thirty Years’ War on the model of foreign armies; for 
the new creations that took place in the military art did not 
originate in France. Modern infantry was created by the Spani- 
ards and the Dutch, modem cavalry by the Germans, and military 
engineering by the Dutch. The rank of officer was still conferred 
by commissions granted by the king, sometimes only for the 
duration of a war and liable to be withdrawn. It never became 
an office that could legally be sold, as in the civil departments of 
State; but in practice the holder of a commission would resign it 
in return for a sum paid by his successor. The new ranks of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, lieutenant, and ensign, at least, could be given 
without payment to poor officers, known as ‘officers of fortune’. 
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The raising of a regiment or company was still a private enter- 
rise, carried out by the captain through the agency of recruiting 
fficers known as racoleurs^ who enlisted volunteers of all nations, 

) that soldiers were drawn from among the most wretched stratum 
f the population. The king handed over the soldiers’ pay to the 
ommanding officers in a lump sum, the number of effectives being 
ssted by reviews, which were often a sham, for vacancies were 
lied up for the occasion by substitutes known as Hes passe-volants^ . 

The work of the minister consisted in correcting these practices, 
Qsisting upon the presence of the officers with their regiment, 
ompelling them to observe the regulations, establishing a more 
ffective control of reviews, paying the men regularly, and above 
ill providing them with barracks, stores, and the supplies of food 
ind forage necessary if they were to take the field at the beginning 
)f the spring and conduct their operations supported by resources 
>f their own. It was now, too, that the custom arose of giving a 
miform to soldiers of the same regiment and making them drill 
n time of peace. 

The army rapidly increased in number; by 1672 it had been 
raised to a strength of 120,000, and during the war that began 
in 1690 the total strength exceeded 300,000. It was mainly com- 
posed of infantry, though up to the end of the century the light 
cavalry continued to play a decisive part in engagements. 

The progress of the military art imported from abroad produced 
a thorough transformation in the armament and composition of 
armies. The gendarmes wearing armour had disappeared; the 
cavalry was composed mainly of light-armed troops fighting with 
the sabre and carbine, but also of a new type of soldier, the 
dragoons, a mounted infantry trained to fight either on foot or 
on horseback. The infantry, which at the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War still consisted of pikemen and musketeers, had gradually 
abandoned the pike and the match-lock, or musket lighted with 
a ‘match’ or fuse, and fought with the flint-lock and the sword, 
afterwards replaced by the bayonet. France was slow to adopt 
the new arms: the grenade and the flintlock; for a long time Louis 
XIV would allow only four fusiliers to a company. It was not 
till the end of the century that the French infantry were armed 
with the gun and the bayonet fitting into a socket, which they 
continued to use up to the nineteenth century. 
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Louvois and Louis XIV took little interest in strategic man- 
oeuvres; their preference was for the siege warfare brought into 
fashion by the Dutch, engagements having as their main object 
to assist or raise the siege of a fortress. The art of fortification 
became an essential part of war. The engineer V auban was charged 
by Louvois with the control of the new corps of military engineers, 
which was the origin of the modern genie militaire, or corps of 
engineers in the French army. He perfected the technique already 
practised in the Ottoman and Dutch armies by completing the 
revolution in the type of fortifications hitherto accepted by the 
whole world since the days of antiquity. High or "dominant 
fortifications, formed of lofty stone waits, were no longer able to 
withstand artillery and were accordingly replaced by low, 
"rasanf fortifications, "d la Vaubart, as they were called, in* which 
the stone rampart defended by a broad ditch was completely 
hidden by the gently sloping counterscarp and covered with a 
thick layer of earth to deaden the bullets. 

5the gonseil d’etat and the intendants 

Louis had preserved certain bodies known as councils {conseils)^ 
composed of ‘men of the robe’, for dealing with the det^ed ad- 
ministration of the realm; the only one of these which left any 
lasting trace on the governmental system of France was the 
Conseil d'&tat (Council of State), whose function it was both to 
draw up the royal ordinances and regulations and to judge suits 
between individuals and the State. It has survived up to the 
present day and stiU possesses the same functions; it is still the 
supreme court for suits arising out of administrative questions and 
has a far more expeditious procedure than that of the ordinary 
tribunals. This type of judicial procedure, which is opposed to 
the tradition of the English-speaking countries, has served as a 
model for almost all countries on the continent of Europe. 

In the interior of the kingdom the power of the king was, in 
practice, exercised by the ‘intendants of justice, police, and 
finance’; since the time of Mazarin there had been one of these in 
every gMraliU, and Brittany had had one since 1694.. The in- 
tendant held no office; he acted in virtue of a commission granted 
by the king and revocable at his wiU. The almost unlimited power 
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of the intendant was a corrective to the sale of offices. The office- 
holders in all parts of France were the rich bourgeois of the district, 
who had paid considerable sums for their position in order to 
acquire a certain rank in society; hence their conduct was not 
like that of officials who feel obliged to perform the function for 
which they are paid. They regarded themselves as the notables 
of their town rather than as the delegates of the Government. 
The king could not count upon them to carry out his orders 
exactly or to give him disinterested information about what was 
going on in the country. The intendants, who were subject to 
the Controller-General of Finance, were sent to keep a check on 
the officials and had power to perform all judicial and financial 
functions in their place. Each of them became the head of the 
whole administration of his genSralitei and the most powerful 
person in that region. 

The towns retained their councils and municipal officials, who 
still bore the ancient names of ichmns, jurats, or mayors, but no 
longer possessed any real power. The towns no longer disposed of 
sufficient resources to meet their expenditure, and most of them 
had raised loans which they were unable to repay. The intendants 
were charged with the task of liquidating their debts and super- 
vising the management of their finances. Thus there grew up that 
system of administrative tutelage which became a permanent 
feature of French administration; all decisions arrived at by the 
municipal authorities had to be subject to the approval of the 
delegate of the Government. 


5GHANGES AT COURT 

For more than a century past, the royal family had ordinarily 
resided in Paris, at the Louvre or the Palais-Royal; it was there 
that it held its court, to which resorted the most important persons 
in the realm. Louis XIV was not fond of Paris, which recalled 
memories of the revolts during the Fronde, so he caused a palace 
to be built at Versailles, where he took up his permanent residence, 
reserving his favours to those who came to pay court [faire la cour) 
to him there. Up to that time the court of France had had a free, 
gay bearing under all the kings: the lords and ladies had free access 
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to the king and queen and addressed them in familiar terms; at 
times they formed such a dense throng that, for instance, a dele- 
gation sent by the Parlement found difficulty in making its way 
through to the king’s presence. The simple, natural French 
manners scandalized the Spaniards, who were accustomed to a 
stiff and ceremonious court. Louis XIV definitively broke with 
the French tradition and adopted the solemn ceremonial practised 
at the courts of Spain and Austria. Every act of his daily life - 
his lever, or morning toilet, his meals, his retirement in the evening 
[coucher] - became a ceremony at which he insisted upon the 
presence of all members of his court. The king’s person became 
the centre of a sort of cult on the part of the throng of courtiers 
which crowded the palace of Versailles. As Spanheim, the envoy 
from Brandenburg, added after describing the magnificence of 
this court: ‘Everything there is more concerted, more constrained, 
and therefore less free, frank, and cheerful than is suited to the 
genius of the nation.’ He further remarks: ‘ The court has a less 
gay, lively, and familiar aspect’ than in former days. Foreigners 
who have left descriptions of the French at that time carried away 
the impression of a gay and natural people. The court of 
Versailles was never gay. Louis XIV may have appeared as the 
incarnation of the greatness of France, but he never represented 
the French character. 

With the transference of the court to Versailles, the mode of life 
of the kings of France underwent a definitive change. Louis XIV 
lived in quite a different fashion from that of his predecessors. 
He no longer went to war in person or wore the costume of a 
fighting-man. He rode in a coach rather than on horseback, wore 
a wig, and carried a walking-stick. He spent regular hours at 
work in his study, like a man of business. Though the nobles alone 
were admitted to his court, his life was not so much like that of the 
old nobility as like that of a rich bourgeois. 

The etiquette established at the court of Versailles became a 
model that was imitated by all the princes of Europe, as represent- 
ing the most perfect manifestation of royal majesty; it was in 
harmony with Louis XIV’s own personal conception and had 
nothing French about it. 
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5louis xiv’s successes in foreign policy 

Louis XIV was heir to the achievements of Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin, both of whom had pursued a national policy at a 
time when the interest of every state lay in increasing its territory 
and weakening the power of rival states. They left him a kingdom 
enlarged on three frontiers, and by that time the most populous, 
the richest, and the most powerful in all Europe, enjoying an 
unquestioned preponderance, which was increased by the em- 
barrassments or weakness of rival states. They also left Louis XIV 
the strongest army, the most experienced generals (Turenne and 
Conde), the most skilful system of diplomacy, and alliances with 
every part of Europe - with Holland, Sweden, the independent 
princes of Germany, Poland, the Sultan, and even England. 
France’s traditional enefnies - the two branches of the house of 
Austria, the emperor and the king of Spain -• were mined and 
reduced to impotence. Never had the kingdom of France enjoyed 
such a position of superiority. 

Louis XIV first used this power to carry on a ‘policy of prestige’ 
that consisted in humiliating other sovereigns - the pope, die 
king of Spain, or the duke of Lorraine - or else in displaying his 
strength in ‘wars of magnificence’, after which he employed it in 
a family policy intended to benefit one of his grandsons. He had 
his eye upon the succession of the king of Spain, who for thirty- 
five years seemed always on the point of dying, but when, towards 
the end of Louis’s reign, the throne of Spain at last became vacant 
and fell to one of his grandsons, it benefited nobody save the 
Bourbon family and involved France in a ruinous wax. 

By this policy of magnificence Louis XIV gradually stripped 
France of all its allies and even ended by converting them into 
enemies. As early as 1668 his first wax with Spain provoked a 
coalition of three of his allies with a view to checking his conquests; 
his invasion of Holland in 1672 turned this former ally of France 
into the centre of a coalition which was joined by all the states 
menaced by his enterprises. At first his power was great enough 
victoriously to withstand this coalition of small or poorly armed 
states. When in 1678, having detached Holland from the coalition 
by the Peace of Nimeguen, he imposed his will upon Spain, the 
emperor, and the German princes, he produced an impression 
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of triumph upon the whole of Europe. The prestige of France 
at that time was so great that at the Congress of Nimeguen, which 
met to conclude peace, the diplomatists of every country spoke 
French. At the last Congress, held in Westphalia in 1648, the 
deliberations had still been carried on in Latin, the international 
language; but at Nimeguen the negotiations went on in French, 
though no official decision to this effect had been arrived at. Since 
this time French has remained the diplomatic language of Europe, 
being preferred to other languages on account of its clearness and 
precision. 

After the peace Louis kept up a strong army, whereas the other 
states had disarmed, and he concluded treaties of alliance with the 
German princes. At that time he felt so powerful that in the midst 
of peace he ventured to annex the free city of Strasbourg and a 
number of territories which he caused to be judicially awarded 
to him by tribunals composed of French judges. Nobody dared 
resist him; the princes, dissatisfied and uneasy, confined themselves 
to forming a defensive league. No king of France had seemed so 
powerful. 

Yet if we follow the practice of statesmen of that period and 
take territorial aggrandizement as our criterion in estimating the 
results of this policy during the quarter of a century when the 
King of France had an irresistible force at his disposal, we find 
that the sum total of Louis XIV*s acquisitions was quite a poor 
one; in the north he obtained the fragments of Flanders and 
Hainault which jointly compose the department of Nord to-day; 
and on the east Fran.che-Gomt6 and Strasbourg. He let slip the 
opportunity of attaining the object of French policy as laid down 
by Richelieu - that of extending the kingdom as far as the ‘natural 
frontiers’ formed by the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine, said 
by Caesar to have been the limits of ancient Gaul. 

Jreligious conflicts 

Louis XIV desired to extend his absolute authority over even 
the religion of his subjects. But here he met with a passive 
resistance which led him into persecution. Following the practice 
of his family, he had a Jesuit as his confessor, and under this 
mfiuence he resumed the work of counter-reformation in France. 
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His measures of repression had as their objects three very different 
kinds of opponents: the Ultramontanes, the Jansenists, and the 
Calvinists. 

The conflict of powers which arose with the pope had its origin 
in a purely fiscal question, that of the regale^ or right of collecting 
the revenues of a vacant bishopric, which the King wished to ex- 
tend to all the bishoprics of the kingdom. The pope having inter- 
vened to prevent this, Louis XIV thought he could cut short the 
dispute by forcing an assembly of bishops to publish a declaration 
which revived the old formulas of the G^ican Church by affirming 
that the Church of France is independent of the pope where 
temporal matters are concerned, and that the council is superior 
to the pope in matters of doctrine. He was next led to adopt 
rigorous measures against the theologians of the Sorbonne, who 
were partisans of the absolute authority of the Holy See and refused 
to sign the declaration. The conflict soon ended in the absolute 
submission of the French bishops to the pope. But the Declaration 
of 1682 remained the statement of the doctrine held by Gallican , 
opposition and for two centuries served successive governments 
as an instrument in their conflicts with Rome. 

Encouraged by his Jesuit confessors, Louis XIV desired to 
restore the unity' of the faith in his kingdom by destroying the two 
heresies of Jansenism and Calvinism. In 1709 the struggle with the 
small JansenL^t sect, which revived after its doctrine had once more 
been condemned by the Holy See, led to the dispersal of the re- 
ligious community and the destruction of the convent of Port- 
Royal. Isolated Jansenists continued to exist, especially in Paris, 
the persecution of whom, incited by the Jesuits, won them the 
sympathy of the inhabitants, and especially of the Gallicans, 
the Jesuits’ opponents, who had remained master of the Parle- 
ments. 

The Government adopted several methods in succession for the 
destruction of Calvinism. It sent out Catholic missionaries to 
preach in the Calvinist regions and started a fund for rewarding 
voluntary conversions. Next, in order to hasten the decision of 
Calvinists who refused to be converted, it quartered soldiers on 
them, and especially dragoons, who behaved as though they were 
in an enemy country ~ a method known as the dragonmdes. It 
deprived Calvinists of access to any of the professions by forbidding 
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them to be admitted to the schools, the bar, or any corporate body. 
Finally, in 1685, convinced by false reports that almost all the 
Calvinists had been converted, Louis XIV revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, as having no further object. He forbade the holding of 
services, ordered the destruction of all Calvinist places of worship, 
and expelled all pastors from the kingdom, those who remained 
behind being put to death. 

The Calvinists, who were still very numerous, did not abandon 
their religion, for even those who had allowed themselves to be 
converted felt an insurmountable repugnance to submitting to 
the practices of Catholic worship. Some tried to leave the king- 
dom in order to obtain liberty for the practice of their religion; 
while others remained in France, but abstained from taking any 
part in Catholic worship, or even attempted to continue the 
celebration of Calvinist services in secret. Unwilling to either 
let his subjects emigrate or to allow them to exist in a state of 
heresy, Louis XIV now found himself embarked upon a course of 
unlimited persecution. Leaving the kingdom was prohibited 
under pain of the galleys for any who should make the attempt. 
Recalcitrants were imprisoned, their children were taken from 
them and brought up as Catholics, and those who failed to 
go to Mass or send their children to learn the catechism were 
fined. 

Calvinism was not extirpated from the kingdom, but it was left 
without leaders and greatly diminished. Most of the rich Calvinists 
succeeded in taking refuge in Protestant countries, especially in 
Holland, Germany, England, or Switzerland. With the exception 
of a few rich bourgeois, whose wealth enabled them to purchase 
toleration in a few towns to the north of the Loire, no Calvinists 
remained except in regions where they had been very numerous 
in the south-west, in the C^vennes and the Alps, and even there 
they were expelled even from the smallest towns and held their 
own only in the country districts, from which they returned into 
the towns in the nineteenth century. 

Catholic worship continued to be celebrated in Alsace, where, 
at the time of its annexation, the king had given a promise that 
it should be maintained. 
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fDISASTERS AT THE END OF THE REIGN 

The second half of Louis XIV’s reign was marked by a series of 
reverses which ended by assuming disastrous proportions. The 
reverses began in connection with foreign policy, and it was Louis 
XIV himself who, by sending his army to conduct operations in 
Germany, gave his opponent, William of Orange, the necessary 
security for taking the Dutch army over to fight in England, where 
it brought about the Revolution of 1688. Once he had become 
king, William brought into England the coalition against France, 
and from this time onward even Louis XIV’s victories no longer 
sufi&ced to maintain his predominant position. France was be- 
coming drained of both men and money. 

The army no longer obtained enough volunteers for recruiting 
purposes. As early as 1690 the provincial militia was created, 
consisting of peasants chosen by lot from every parish for obliga- 
tory service and officered by the gentlemen of the district. It had 
been intended for garrison duty only, but was used for the war 
in Italy and after 1 700 was led by officers of the regular army. Such 
was the origin of the institution of the militia, which was to last 
till the Revolution, and of the custom of drawing lots, which 
always remained so unpopular in the country districts, for it 
affected none but the poor and tore them away from their native 
land for an unlimited period. 

Having exhausted all the expedients for raising money devised 
under the previous reigns, the Government decided to attack the 
privilege of exemption from taxation. First, as early as 1695, 
created the tax known as the capitation (poll-tax), a personal tax 
payable by all inhabitants of the country in proportion to their 
fortune. From 1710 onwards it supplemented this tax by the 
vingtieme (twentieth part), which was intended to be levied on all 
property in proportion to income. But these taxes were declared 
to be provisional and disappeared after the war. 

These innovations, which added further heavy burdens to those 
already weighing upon the people, did not suffice to restore the 
king’s power. As early as 1697 he obtained peace only at the 
price of giving up some of his conquests and abandoning his ally 
James, lie deposed king of England. From this time onward 
inquiries addressed to the intendzints revealed that the population 
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of the kingdom was reduced and impoverished. A Council of‘ 
Commerce formed of delegates from the ports and large towns 
ascribed the ruin of industry and trade to the system of protection 
instituted by Colbert. 

By accepting the succession of the king of Spain for his grand- 
son, Louis XIV provoked a coalition which France, in its 
exhausted state, could not long resist. After obtaining a few 
successes in an offensive campaign, the French armies sustained 
such crushing defeats, first in Germany and afterwards in Italy 
and Belgium, that France lay open to invasion. Louis XIV sued for 
peace: he offered to give up Alsace and abandon his grandson, 
but his offers were rejected. France was saved by an accident - 
the accession of the Tory party to power in England, which 
granted Louis XIV a peace exceeding his hopes without any 
sacrifice of territory in Europe, 

Military disasters and the ruinous state of the finances had 
weakened his power to such an extent that Louis XIV could no 
longer impose the two obligations to which he attached the great- 
est importance - pious observances and a respect for ceremonial - 
even upon his court. Unbelievers had existed ever since the Re- 
naissance, especially among men of letters and the great lords. 
Some of these were admirers of the ancient philosophers and re- 
jected the Christian dogmas because they appeared to them 
contrary to reason; a few were materialists of an Epicurean order 
or else adherents of Spinoza’s pantheism. Others were either 
debauchees or ostentatiously vicious men, who had a grudge 
against religion because it imposed tiresome observances or ab- 
stinence upon them or else interfered with their amusements. 
They were known as esprits forts (sceptics), the term lihertin 
having now come to apply almost exclusively to the dissolute ones. 
They concealed their opinions or else expressed them only under 
the disguise of frivolous poetry or Utopian romances, for open signs 
of impiety were visited with severe penalties, even with that of 
death. But by the end of the reign the unbelievers showed them- 
selves openly at court and even in the Dauphin’s circle; they made 
fun of the Duke of Burgundy’s entourage, nicknaming it the 
cabde des saints. Irreligious writings were handed round in manu- 
script. At the court of Versailles etiquette was no longer observed: 
gambling now went on there in which waiting-women were 
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suffered to take part, seated among the courtiers. As the Duchess 
of Orleans wrote, ‘This no longer bears any resemblance to a 
court.’ 

Louis XIV died unpopular, leaving a shrunken population and 
a debt so heavy that it could not possibly be paid, and having 
caused France to lose, by his policy of magnificence, the incom- 
parable position she had gained by the policy of the cardinals. 
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5tHE government of LOUIS XV 

By the example of his court Louis XIV had desired to impose 
upon the French solemnly formal manners, and by the suppres- 
sion of religious dissent he had meant to produce a uniformity of 
belief opposed to the tendencies of that nation, whose easy-going 
disposition leads it to prefer a lively and informal bearing, while 
the ^eat diversity of individual types of which it is composed 
predisposes it to variety of opinions. The French nation struggled 
to free itself from the trammels imposed upon it by a king’s per- 
sonal will and to resume the course of its evolution by reasserting 
its own natural tendencies. The eighteenth century was one long 
conflict between the political and ecclesiastical authorities, whose 
endeavour it was to maintain an ofiicial system based upon con- 
straint, and the active section of society, whose tendency was to 
cast off the absolute authority of the Government and dergy. 

Louis XIV left no heir but a great-grandson five years of age, 
Louis XV; so that once again the royal power was exercised in 
the king’s name, first by his nearest kinsman, the Duke of Or- 
leans, acting as regent, and afterwards by another kinsman, the 

*1. ^ ‘eighteenth century’ is confined to the period between ’ 

the end of Louis XIV s reign, in 1715, and the Revolution of 1789. 
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Duke of Bourbon. The violent reaction against the solemnity and 
piety imposed by Louis XIV showed itself in the unexampled 
freedom of the regent’s private life and the affectation of impiety 
by the great nobles. The Duchess of Orleans wrote, ‘The young 
men believe neither in God nor in the Devil, and regard impiety 
and depravity as the sign of a gentleman.’ As a reaction against 
the power of ministers of bourgeois origin, the aristocracy obtained 
the substitution for each minister of a council formed partly of 
great lords. But the experiment was soon abandoned, for the 
nobles failed to attend the sessions, so that up to the Revolution 
the kingdom was governed by a few ministers and administered 
by some thirty intendants among whom the kingdom was appor- 
tioned. Almost aU of them belonged to rich bourgeois families 
which had been admitted to the nobility of the robe. 

The experiments devised by the Scotsman Law, of a State 
Bank issuing notes and a joint-stock company, both copied from 
foreign models, were at first useful in liquidating the debts of 
Louis XIV’s reign, but were cut short by a sensational bankruptcy, 
the memory of which has left France with a lasting distrust of 
paper money and speculation in securities of this kind. 

On attaining his majority Louis XV allowed his former tutor 
Fleury, now a cardinal, to govern in his place and play the part 
of a prime minister, which he did till he died. The system created 
by Louis XIV required a king who would work regularly with 
his ministers and perform his ceremonial duties day by day. 
Louis XIV had been fond of what he called the ‘business of a 
king’, and enjoyed holding his court; Louis XV, who was far 
more of a Frenchman than Louis XIV, had been bored with life 
since childhood, took no interest in the work of government, and 
hated etiquette. He neglected to supervise the work of his ministers 
and allowed them to act independently, and even in opposition 
to one another, so that the Government was no longer guided by 
a single will. In order to escape from the solemnities of the court, 
Louis XV spent hi^ time in Ms private apartments, and as often 
as possible in other places than Versailles, so that the court 
ceased to be the centre of society. 

None the less, the forms lingered on. The court was still shackled 
by etiquette, and piety was still the rule there. The queen, the 
dauphin, and all the royal family were pious and subject to the 
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direction of Jesuit confessors. Most of the bishops were under the 
influence of the Jesuits. Though not pious, Louis XV was afraid 
of hell, and had fits of piety during which he became a docile 
instrument of the clergy. Religious compulsion had not been 
abolished; Jansenists and Protestants were still exposed to rigorous 
measures. The clergy refused to bury Jansenists who had died 
without obtaining absolution from their parish priest. An inter- 
mittent persecution of Calvinists went on up to the end of the reign 
The ‘desert assemblies’ held in secret in remote spots for the 
celebration of their worship were dispersed by gun-fire. The 
‘desert pastors’ who presided over them were put to death. The 
Catholic religion remained obligatory, and language or writings 
that were held to be offensive to religion were visited with severe 
penalties. 


The Government was still arbitrary and secret in its methods. 
Individuals were stiU arrested on the strength of a lettre de cachet 
issued by a minister, or even by a mere clerk, and detained in- 
definitely in the prison of the Bastille. Voltaire was imprisoned 
there ^ a r^ult of a dispute with a great noble. Printed matter 
was still subject to the censorship, and most of the political works 
of the penod were prohibited, or even burnt by the executioner. 
But since there was no longer any central control, authority was 
exercised inconsistently and in an intermittent fashion. Measures 
of repression, mifitary operations, the decision of peace or war, 
royal edicts, and even the choice of ministers were dependent upon 
I^png accidents. The influence of women became very great; 
their innate practical sense and knowledge of the weaknesses’ 
vamues, and ambitions of men, which is due to a combination of 
expenence and instinctive tact, lent them facihties for exerting 
an influence upon those in power - the ministers, the high officials, 
^d, above aU, the king. Louis XV spent his whole life under the 
mu^ce of some woman: first under that of the four unmarried 
daughters of a noble family, and afterwards under that of hour- 
geoises whom he endowed with titles - the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour and the Comtme du Barry. It was often they who inspired 
e c oice 0 a minister or a decision with regard to policy. 

as bien^aM (the well-beloved), 
.Z. unpopular. As early as 1750, after 

a not provoked by the abuses of the police, he caused a road 
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known as the ‘road of the Revolt*, to be made round Paris, in 
order to avoid passing through the town. As a great nobleman, 
d’Argenson, wrote in his diary, ‘A philosophical wind of revolu- 
tion is blowing towards us from England*. 

Jforeign policy 

Foreign policy, abandoned to the chance influences of the 
moment, followed two opposite tendencies in succession. It began 
with an alhance with England, which brought Europe twenty- 
five years of peace. Next France embarked upon two long wars: 
first, the War of the Austrian Succession, against Austria and 
England, with Prussia as an ally, and then the Seven Years* War, 
in alliance with Austria against Prussia and England. The former 
produced no apparent result; the latter caused France to lose, 
not, as the historical textbooks assert, a colonial empire which 
did not yet exist, ^ but the possibility of conquering India and 
colonizing North America. The only advantages obtained by 
France were acquired by two secondary operations, a little war 
with Austria (1735)3 which brought it the reversion of the duchy 
of Lorraine, and a small expedition which conquered the island 
of Corsica (1768), the population of which, speaking an Italian 
dialect, still lived under a primitive clan system based on the 
solidarity of the family and the vendetta. 

The finances, restored to order by peace, were ruined by war. 
The Government lived from hand to mouth, tried to create new 
taxes, and ended by seizing the funds of savings-banks, the deposits 
in which belonged to individuals. 

5conflicts with the parlements 

The royal authority was so feebly exercised that it no longer 
commanded the obedience of the king’s subjects, and for more 
than half a century the Parlement of Paris managed to exist in 
a state of continual conflict with the king’s ministers by availing 

^ French Canada had scarcely sixty thousand inhabitants, poor peasants settled 
along the banks of the rivers, or trappers scattered about the wilderness; the 
Compete des Indes orientedes (the Frendi East India Company) possessed nothing 
but a worthless province on the east coast of the Deccan, in ad^tion to the trading- 
posts which France still retains. 
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itself of the ancient custom of remonstrance, revived in 1 715. The 
edicts, which at that time took the place of laws, were sent to the 
Parlement to be entered upon its registers - the only procedure, 
at that time, by which they could be promulgated. Before regis- 
tering them the Parlement had the right to make certain objections, 
known as remonstrances {remontrances)^ to which the King might 
pay attention or not, as he pleased. If he attached importance to 
the execution of the edict, he went in person to the Parlement 
and held what was known as a lit de justice, in order to enforce its 
registration. When the conflict became acute, the Parlement 
sometimes suspended the sessions of its courts, in order to arouse 
indignation against ministers among those involved in lawsuits. 
Sometimes the members of the Parlement would even resign in 
a body. The Government would refuse to accept their resignation, 
lest it might have to pay back the purchase-money received for 
their ofiices, but it would transfer the Parlement to a small town, 
where the ofiicials continued to suffer from boredom until the two 
opposing sides were so tired of these manoeuvres that they put an 
end to their dispute. 

The terms of the remonstrances were secret, but copies would be 
taken in the registry of the Parlement and handed round in manu- 
script or even in print. At that period, when no information about 
public affairs reached the public, the remonstrances were a device 
for obtaining publicity by divulging the acts of the ministers and 
throwing them open to criticism. When the people of Paris were 
dissatisfied, this was an effectual means of rousing opinion against 
the Government. 

The Parlement had started by declaring that, as ‘the guardian 
of the fundamental laws of the realm’, it felt obliged to obstruct 
edicts contrary to these laws, which, however, it did not define. 
After 1750, when Louis XV had become unpopular, the Parlement 
increased its pretensions, justifying them by novel theories inspired 
by the example of England. In 1753 it declared that the king was 
bound to his people by ‘a sort of contract’. It further stated that 
‘the prince, being shut up in his palace, could not be aware of the 
truth’, and that it was tihie Parlement’s duty to inform him of it. 
Finally, it claimed that the Parlement was ‘the representative 
organ’ of the nation, and claimed the power of ‘free examination’ 
[verification litre) of edicts creating new taxes, which implied the 
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right of rejecting them. Though originally created for the sole 
purpose of applying the law, it now arrogated to itself the power 
of making it. 

The other Parlements of France, roused by the example of that 
of Paris, made common cause with it, and claimed that all the 
Parlements in the realm formed a single body. Next they entered 
into conflict with the intendant or governor of their province 
and tried to prevent the levying of new taxes. Taking advantage 
of a suit against the Jesuits, the Parlement of Paris insisted upon 
having the statutes of the Society of Jesus submitted to it, declared 
them to be contrary to the fundamental laws of the realm, and 
forced the Government to expel the Jesuits and close their colleges, 
in which most of the sons of rich families had been educated. It 
thus scored a signal victory over the court party, which was de- 
voted to the Society of Jesus, and prepared the way for the rise 
of a generation of men exempt from Jesuit influence and favour- 
able to Gallican ideas. 

The conflicts between the Parlements and the ministers became 
more and more acute until a resolute and unscrupulous minister, 
Maupeou, took advantage of a refusal of the Parlement to hold its 
sessions to arrest his opponents, dismiss them from office, and sub- 
stitute for the Parlement of Paris a number of tribunals composed 
of docile judges, dividing up among these the areas subject to each 
Parlement, which were obviously too large. 

5s O GIET Y 

The essential features of French society had been fixed since 
the end of the sixteenth century; all that had varied was, at most, 
the proportion between the various classes. The state of the 
humbler classes - the peasants and artisans - does not seem to have 
changed under Louis XIV, except that their burdens were ren- 
dered heavier by the creation of fresh taxation and of the militia. 
It was the impression of contemporaries that the population had 
decreased. The trading and industrial bourgeoisie had been im- 
poverished by the wars and the emigration of leading Calvinists. 

The personal reign of Louis XIV had produced a very great 
effect upon the nobles, by obliging persons of high rank to appear 
in person at court. Most of the nobles had acquired the habit of 
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spending part of the year at Versailles. Thus there grew up a 
“court nobility* {noblesse de cour), which embraced the majority of 
the old noble families enjoying the ancient titles of duke, count, 
and marquis and owning very large estates, but also the families 
of the nobility of the robe who had purchased great estates carrying 
these titles with them; so that these nobles of bourgeois origin 
gradually came to replace the old families of the nobility of the 
sword as they died out or were ruined. The difference between 
one noble and another now came to consist not in birth, but in 
fortune and preferment at court. The court nobility became a 
privileged class from which were recruited the higher offices in 
the Government, the army, or the department of finance, the 
ministers, intendants, generals, judicial and administrative 
officials, and farmers-general. 

This small privileged society led a life of unbridled pleasure, 
which has won the eighteenth century in France an unjustifiable 
reputation for demoralization. These dissolute manners, which 
had already begun under Louis XIV, revealed themselves in the 
success enjoyed by licentious works in both literature and painting, 
in the cynical tone of conversation and the nature of the amuse- 
ments affected by the lords and ladies. Marriage was held up to 
derision, and husbands and wives affected each to live a separate 
life and seek adventures independently. Contrary to the traditions 
of the nobility, love was treated as a pastime. 

The provincial nobility still consisted of families living on their 
estates - for the most part, simple gentlemen of birth with no titles. 
These were to be found mainly in the west, in such rather poor 
regions, remote from the court, as Brittany, Poitou, and Gascony, 
which still contain the largest numbers of noble families at the 
present day. These provincial nobles had no career open to them 
but that of war, but ie officers* commissions granted for the period 
of a war failed to provide a regular means of subsistence, and 
noble families with a number of children lived in straitened cir- 
cumstances, sometimes not far removed from poverty. 

The official bourgeoisie, which had grown beyond all measure 
during the seventeenth century, owing to the purchase of nev^ 
offices, had now almost ceased to increase, for the creation of 
offices had all but come to an end. It was still very numerous 
and laid claim to superior rank in virtue of its official titles. 
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5tRADE, INDUSTRY, AND AGRICULTURE 

An Upper class was also beginning to take shape among the 
bourgeoisie engaged in trade and industry, which was not as yet 
very numerous and consisted of capitalists directing industrial or 
commercial enterprises. A few of these were developing mines of 
coal or metal ores, ironworks, or foundries; but most of them 
controlled manufactories, such as paper- or glass-works, tanneries, 
tin-plate factories or cotton-printing works established outside the 
towns and consequently exempt from the regulations of the guilds. 
Here they collected an unlimited number of workers under the 
control of overseers, with no restrictions as regards apprenticeship, 
and consisting of workmen, women, and children, who were paid 
very low wages, as was customary in the country districts, certain 
traders who controlled the manufacture of their goods as well and 
weavers working for them who lived scattered about the villages 
and whom they supplied with yam, paying them by the piece and 
disposing of what they produced. The linens of Brittany and Maine, 
the woollen stuffs of Picardy, Normandy, Flanders, and Langue- 
doc, were all produced on this system. In the silk trade of Lyons 
the ‘master merchants’, who alone retained the name of manufac- 
turers {fabricants), became the heads of businesses, providing the 
silk and designs for the ‘master craftsmen’ [mcdtres-ouvriers] who 
had remained artisans and made the fabrics. The shipowners in 
the ports were capitalists who equipped ships for trading or 
privateering, both captains and vessels being in their service. 

The conations of life for wage-earners had not improved either 
in industry or in agriculture. The journeymen belonging to the 
guilds and the workmen in the manufactories were obliged to 
accept the conditions imposed by the masters, and therefore 
received very low wages, fixed by custom, and by this time in- 
adequate, owing to the rise in price of the necessities of life. The 
silk-weavers of Lyons could exist only by supplementing their wages 
by charity. The same was tme of agricultural labourers. In the 
more fertile regions, where the land was owned by noblemen, or 
had been bought by bourgeois, and was cultivated by farmers, the 
well-to-do peasants known as Idboureurs farmed on a small scale, 
employing very badly paid day-labourers {joumdiers)) especially 
for seasonal work, such as haymaking, harvesting, and threshing, 
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who were poorly fed and lodged and wretchedly dressed, Turgot 
was summing up the experience of his own day when he formu- 
lated the economic law that wages always tend to sink to the point 
at which they leave the worker no more than what is strictly 
necessary for his subsistence. 

In normal times France produced almost sufficient to feed its 
population; but in years when the harvest failed, part of the in- 
habitants were reduced to starvation, and, according to d’Argen- 
son’s accounts, in the middle of the eighteenth century the peasants 
were at times reduced to eating herbs and the bark of trees, as they 
had been in the Middle Ages. 


5PROGRESS IN THE MATERIAL CONDITIONS OP 
LIFE 

None the less, the eighteenth century was a period during which 
important innovations took place in the habits of life, but these 
were confined to a small number of privileged persons and to the 
large towns. It was now that new articles of food appeared, such 
as cane sugar, which was of Oriental origin, but had become 
acclimatized in America, chocolate, the coffee of Arabia, intro- 
duced into Java and from thence into the Antilles, and American 
tobacco, which had been known since the seventeenth century, 
but only among sailors, and found its way into use in polite society 
in the form of snuff. The potato, which had been known in France 
since the time of Henry IV and had been introduced from different 
parts under various names, was still despised; it was not till the 
eve of the Revolution that it made its way into French cookery. 

For the mass of the people costume was fixed by custom, but 
among the privileged classes it continued to develop by fits and 
starts, and finally took the form of a masculine costume consisting, 
like that of to-day, of three portions, completed by stockings, 
which were kept up by garters. Long trousers had as yet appeared 
only as part of the costume of tovm-dwellers, and the frock-coat 
'{redingote), of English origin, was as yet only a top-coat. The wig 
had grown smaller, and survived in the form of a powdered bob- 
wig. Feminine costume was characterized by the enormous full- 
ness of the gown and petticoats, the great length of the bodice, 
which was cut very low and wide in the neck, a very high style of 
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hairdressing, with powder, and an excessive use of rouge and 
patches; this continued up to the eve of the Revolution, when the 
fashion took an abrupt turn in the direction of simplicity. 

The change in houses and furniture was more far-reaching. 
Large apartments were still used for formal receptions, but ordi- 
narily people preferred to live and receive their fdends in smaller 
rooms, each of which had its own special use, whether as dining- 
room, drawing-room, boudoir, or library, and which were better 
fitted for conversation and intimate existence. Stiff, solemn 
furniture was replaced by chairs and arm-chairs upholstered in 
stuffs, and tapestry by panelling painted in light colours and 
decorated with pictures. The essentially French art of furniture- 
making was applied to the making of light furniture adapted to 
the most fastidious needs - such as sofas, chests of drawers, and 
toilet- tables. Following the example of England, the cabinet- 
makers used rare woods from distant countries for this purpose - 
ebony, mahogany, rosewood, sandalwood, and tulip-wood. 

Painting followed a similar course of development. Under 
Louis XIV it had assumed an ‘academic’, stilted, and conventional 
air, but it now returned to the French tradition of simplicity and 
naturalness, supplemented by the elegance of Watteau, the grace 
of Fragonard, and the truti-to-nature of Chardin. Sculpture 
followed the same course. Architecture, which was still dominated 
by Italian or antique models, was most successful in large groups 
of buildings on a rectilinear and synometrical plan. 

5the revolution in religious ideas 

While the organization of society had apparently become stable, 
a profound revolution was in preparation in fundamental ideas - 
in man’s conception of his destiny and place in the world - ideas 
which serve as a guide to his practical conduct. This revolution, 
which did not as yet afiPect the mass of the nation, was taking place 
in the world of writers, scholars, and men of letters as well as in 
high society among those about the court, great ladies, financiers, 
and judici^ and administrative oiSicials ~ a very small but very 
influential minority, for it set the fashions and took the lead in the 
political and economic life of the whole country. 

Unlike the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the new ideas 
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did not give themselves out as a return to ancient tradition based 
upon supernatural authority; they were in open opposition to 
tradition and authority. They took the form of a protest of the 
individual reason against an inhuman order of things. In this 
respect they followed the habitual tendency of the French mind 
which is individualistic, rationalist, and critical and tends to rebel 
against a mystical tradition of authority of Oriental and Roman 
origin. 

This revolution had as its point of departure a new estimate of 
human nature, , and a new conception of the will of God with 
regard to man. Following the tendency of Oriental doctrines, 
all the Christian Churches concurred in declaring human nature 
to be corrupt and fundamentally bad, and representing God as 
a judge prompt to punish. They commanded men to struggle 
against their nature and to sacrifice the passing joys of the present 
life in order to appease the wrath of God and obtain salvation for 
a life lasting to all eternity. These conceptions, which were im- 
posed by all the ecclesiastical authorities, had gradually become 
shaken by various influences of too varying a character for it to 
be possible to estimate exactly what part was played by each of 
them. The admiration felt for antique philosophy carried men 
back to the ‘pagan’ - that is, Hellenic - conception of nature and 
the Godhead. The progress of astronomy revolutionized men’s 
ideas of the importance of the earth by showing how infinitely 
small a place it occupies in the universe. The practice of scientific 
methods in mathematics and physics accustomed men to working 
by the methods of reasoning and observation, and discredited 
methods based upon authority. The study of the immutable laws 
of nature destroyed the idea of the miraculous, by making it hard 
to conceive the idea of the arbitrary intervention of God in natural 
phenomena. Even those philosophers who had a respect for 
Chiistiemity worked in a spirit contrary to that of scholasticism. 
The teaching of Descartes, condenmed by the University of Paris 
and denounced by the Jesuits, made headway among the culti- 
vated public, and the optimism of Leibnitz was opposed to the 
orthodox philosophy. 

An influence of a more general order was that produced by the 
examples of countries in which the secular authorities tolerated 
a number of Christian Churches in competition with one another 
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-as, for instance, Holland and, in particular, England, whose 
experience showed that unity of religion was not indispensable to 
the maintenance of the socid order; the sight of dissenters leading 
a perfectly blameless private life induced people to admit that 
a good man might find salvation in any religion; this was the 
latitudinarian teaching condemned by the Church under the name 
of ‘indifferentism’. As early as 1690 an Englishman, Locke, had 
formulated the theory of it and claimed the right for every in- 
dividual ‘to worship God in such a way as he may believe most 
efficacious for his salvation’. Now not only the Government, but 
also the individual was to have free choice of religion. Obligatory 
unity of belief, maintained by submission to the authority of the 
Church, was breaking down and giving place to religious liberty, 
guaranteed by the authority of the State. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century this revolution ended 
in England in the overthrow of the Christian doctrine itself. A 
few English theologians, starting from the idea that God bestowed 
reason upon man for his guidance, had sought to eliminate from 
religion all that seemed to them in conflict with reason - miracles, 
mysteries, and revelation through the medium of the Scriptures. 
They imagined God as a tender father who loves man, his creature, 
and desires to see him happy and has given him a nature capable 
of attaining happiness. Nature is the work of God and is therefore 
good: hence the moral law ought no longer to be that of struggling 
against nature with a view to the future life, but, on the contrary, 
that of obedience to the laws of nature, which will lead man to 
happiness in the present life. This was known as ‘natural religion’. 
It rejected all the Christian dogmas - original sin, the influence of 
Satan as the spirit of evil, the Redemption, the Incarnation, the 
Trinity, and the resurrection of the body - all, in fact, that had 
an Oriental origin, whether Jewish or Hellenistic - and retained 
none but the ideas of the school of Socrates - those of divine 
providence and the immortality of the soul. 

The substitution of natural religion for the Christian religion 
revolutionized the whole attitude of human life, replacing pessi- 
mism by optimism, asceticism by the quest for happiness, anxiety 
about the future life by attachment to that of tiie present, the 
Christian faith by human reason, and religious morality by natural 
morality. It dissipated the fear of hell, and belief in tire Devil 
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and in demons - the proof of this being that judges ceased to try 
witches, and the clergy ceased the practice of exorcizing those 
possessed by evil spirits. 

^INFLUENCE OF THE NEW IDEAS ON THE 
PHILOSOPHERS IN FRANCE 

Opposition to the traditional religion had made its appearance 
in France too, among the esprits forts (sceptics) and had pro- 
bably prepared the ground for a religious revolution. But it had 
been able to produce its effect only in secret, in a very narrow 
circle of privileged persons. In England the new ideas were able 
to find free expression, and it was from thence that philosophes 
Voltaire and Montesquieu derived the formulas of religious 
toleration and political liberty that they propagated in France. 
The EngclopSdie, too, edited by Diderot, was originally no more 
than an adaptation of an English work. The term ‘natural 
religion’ came from England, and the name lihre penseur is ob- 
viously the French rendering of the English ‘free-thinker’. It was 
on the English model, too, that lodges of Freemasons {francs- 
masons) were founded, which introduced deism and the cult of 
humanity into France. 

This movement, which had religion as its starting-point, spread 
to other departments of social life. Since morality adopted as its 
principle the happiness of all men, its logical consequence came 
to be the duty of ‘doing good’ to mankind; Christian charity 
was replaced by human beneficence. Humane conduct became 
a duty. 

The primacy conceded to reason over faith diverted men’s 
minds from region and directed them towards science; reason 
became the fashion even among ladies and took the place of piety. 
The French philosophes abandoned metaphysics, which had been 
the domain of the masters of philosophy in the seventeenth century, 
and applied the method of observation to social phenomena. The 
traditional subtlety of the French mind, which had been such an 
advantage to the ‘moralist’ of the seventeenth century in what 
was called the ‘study of the human heart’, was applied by 
the philosophes to social and political philosophy. Making a 
detailed analysis of the example of England, tihey pointed out 
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the advantages of liberty in political life and toleration in 
religion. 

The French economists who called themselves the ‘physiocrats’ 
based their political economy directly upon the fiindamental 
principle of natural religion. They professed to discover the ‘laws 
of nature’, which they expressly declared to be the work of a 
beneficent Providence. It was with a view to facilitating the fi:ee 
action of these divine laws that they called for the abolition of all 
artificial restrictions created by man, in the shape of regulations, 
prohibitions, and customs; a demand which had as its corollary 
absolute freedom of industry and trade. They called their system 
the ‘government of nature’ {physiocratie). 

All these conceptions concurred in implying contempt for the 
past, as sunk in the darkness of ignorance, ‘prejudice’, and 
‘fanaticism,’ and confidence in the future, which appeared in the 
guise of an ‘era of enlightenment’ and reason, of liberty and happi- 
ness. This new faith found expression in the idea of the progress 
of humanity, formulated by Gondorcet, the cult of which was to 
develop during the nineteenth century. 


5 THE IDEA OF ‘REVOLUTION’ 

Since the whole of public life worked on precisely the opposite 
principle - that of taking the example of the past as a rule for 
guidance - it became inevitable that men shordd desire and fore- 
see a revolution. This term was used as early as the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1764 Voltaire observed ‘the seeds of a 
revolution which will inevitably come to pass’, and he added 
that: ‘The young are very fortunate: they will see splendid 
things.’ 

Since the new ideas were based upon a natural religion, common 
to all men, they were expressed in formulas that were universal, 
rational, abstract, and equally applicable to all peoples. The 
physiocrats professed to discover general laws governing wealth, 
and a political economy that was valid for all countries. The 
philosophes were more reserved in their attitude towards political 
questions and recommended that the different habits of the various 
peoples should be taken into account. But it was certainly the 
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general tendency at that period to admit that institutions based 
upon ‘reason’ were equally suited to all men/ 


5SPREAD OF THE NEW IDEAS 

These ideas, which found public expression in England, were 
declared criminal in France by the authorities of both Church and 
State. Almost all the works of Xh.Q philosophes were censured by the 
clergy and condemned by the Parlements. Their ideas could be 
propagated only through secret channels. Their writings appeared 
under assumed names and were smuggled into the country from 
abroad or clandestinely printed and secredy circulated in France, 
sometimes with the connivance of the authorities whose duty it was 
to put a stop to this. While Malesherbes was responsible for the 
censorship of printed works in Paris, he was at the same time the 
protector of the Encyclopidie, which was denounced by the Jesuits. 

Propaganda was carried on more easily by means of conver- 
sation, especially in Paris, which had become the centre of intel- 
lectual life. This had begun under the Regency in the cafis, of 
coffee-houses, which had begun to take the place of taverns for 
wine-drinking, and especially at the Cafe Procope, the meeting-place 
of men of letters. Its influence was still more widely disseminated 
by the salons, in which some great lady - such as the Duchesse du 
Maine, Madame de Lambert, or Madame du Deffand - or some- 
times a rich bourgeoise - such as Madame Geoffroy or Madame 
Helv^tius - would bring courtiers and financiers into contact 
with writers and scholars. The mistress of the house would choose 
the guests and set the tone for the conversation, or even choose 

^ The logical, abstract, and universal character of the ideas of the eighteenth 
century has been attributed to the characteristic tendency of the French mind 
towards lo^cal reasoning and to contempt for experience, which teaches men to 
allow for differences between one country or age and another. Taine, who stated 
this theory in a brilliant form, derived this alleged character from the method of 
Descartes and the classical spirit of the seventeenth century; but as a matter of fact 
abstract and general ideas in politics, natural rights, the sovereignty of the people, 
the responsibility of the mandataries of the people, and fundamental constitutional 
laws were all formulated and applied as early as the seventeenth century - by the 
English in their Revolution of 1648 and in the small American colonies. It was, 
on the contrary, the French who introduced into history, the experimental con- 
ception of 'the spirit of the people* {J.*espnt du peupl^ proper to each lotion, 
In so doing they were following the tradition of French literature, which as 
early as the twelfth century had inclined towards the observation of individual 
characteristics. 
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a subject for it; in these gatherings of the initiated, which were 
exempt from police supervision, subversive language was used and 
revolutionary criticism became a habit. Here again a characteris- 
tic feature of French life once more appeared - the predominant 
part played by women. They set the fashion in politics in the 
eighteenth century just as they had done in the twelfth century 
for manners and in the seventeenth century for literature. 

The influence exerted by philosophy was at first of a negative 
order, tending towards emancipation, especially in matters of 
religion, and directed against such doctrines and practices im- 
posed by the ecclesiastical authorities as formed a hindrance to 
the intellectual hberty of cultivated society. ‘The important 
thing,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘is not to prevent our footmen from going 
to Mass, but to inspire a spirit of toleration.’ He desired to reduce 
the Church ‘to the same status as it enjoys in England*. Such is 
the sense which came to attach to the term ‘Voltairian’, which 
signifies a struggle against the power of the clergy rather than any 
positive doctrine. In his most popular works, which have remained 
the most living, Voltaire adopted a tone of light, ironical and 
sceptical criticism; he studiously avoided sentiment, which the 
taste of the day would have considered ridiculous. 

Jthe fashion for ‘sensibility* 

During the last thirty or so years of the century, there was a 
sudden change of fashion in the dnection of ‘sensibility* and en- 
thusiasm for nature. This sentimental crisis, which was common 
to England, Germany, and France, marks the beginning of 
Romanticism. It found pubhc expiession in France in the novel, 
thanks to the brilliant success of Rousseau’s La Nouvelle HSloise^ in 
the theatre, thanks to the fashion for what was known as the 
comedie larmqyante (plays with pathetic subjects drawn from every- 
day life), and in painting, thanks to tide melting pictures of 
Greuze. Once again tender and passionate love became the 
favomite subject for Hterature. 

Even earlier than this the taste for nature had been illustrated 
by the fashion for copying the ‘English garden*, whose winding 
paths, groups of trees, lakes, islands, bridges, and grottoes pro- 
fessed to reproduce scenes hke those of a natural landscape, in 
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contrast with the eighteenth-century French style of garden, of 
Italian origin, with its straight walks, clipped trees, fountains, 
and statues. 

In everyday life sensibility found expression in tender outpour- 
ings, the exchange of passionate embraces between friends, and 
tears of fond emotion. It was also applied to social Hfe, in the form 
of ‘philanthropy’. ‘Enlightened’ Frenchmen had now become 
prone to ‘sensibility’, and interested themselves in the lot of the 
unfortunate, the old, the sick and needy, and destitute children; 
they founded charitable institutions, hospitals, homes, and prizes 
for virtue. For the first time humane impulses found their way 
into everyday conduct in the form of compassion, and protests 
were raised against customs which had been traditional from the 
remotest antiquity, such as torture, cruel punishments, the use of 
the whip in schools, the brutal treatment of the sick in hospitals, 
and incidference to the sufferings of others. 

As was natural, these ideas and fashions affected only a narrow 
circle. Contrary to received opinion, the eighteenth century was 
to the great mass of the nation - whether peasants, artisans, or 
bourgeois - a period of sincere piety, religious fervour, and strict 
morality. The proof of this was soon to be forthcoming in the 
resistance offered to innovations in the Church - a resistance which 
showed the irresistible influence of the priests over believers. The 
picture drawn of an irreligious and licentious eighteenth century 
applies to high society only. But at that time this small minority 
gave its direction to the whole of public life. Its example produced 
an efiect even upon a section of the bourgeoisie; as in England, 
free thought became a mark of superior education, and it was 
considered a sign of good breeding not to observe the rules of 
the Church. Parish priests complained that their bourgeois 
parishioners showed a contempt for the practice of religion in 
order to distinguish themselves from the conomon people. 

fTHE STRUGGLE AGAINST TRADITION 

The same enthusiasm for philosophy and science as gave ‘en- 
lightened’ people a boundless confidence in future progress also 
inspired them with a contempt for religion and the political 
system of the past. They condemned as ‘abuses’ all traditionally 
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established practices for which they could find no foundation in 
reason. Their criticism extended to the whole of the political and 
social system known in post-Revolutionary France as the ancien 
rigime, the main features of which were the absolute power of the 
kings and ministers, the arbitrary and secret conduct of govern- 
ment, lettres de cachet and State prisons, the censorship, the sale of 
offices, money payments to judges [Spices), slow and expensive 
legal procedure, a complicated system of courts of law, torture, 
cruel penalties, inequitable taxes such as the taille^ the aides, and 
the gabelle, guild regulations, restraints upon trade, ‘feudal’ dues 
owed to the lords, tithes paid to the clergy, and privileges affecting 
taxation and entry into certain professions. 

Remedies had been suggested for these abuses by Xht pkilosophes, 
some drawn from the example of the English, as described in the 
works of Montesquieu and Voltaire, others inspired by the return 
to nature preached by Rousseau: these look the form of limiting 
the arbitrary power of the Government by a constitution, endow- 
ing an assembly of representatives of the nation with power to 
make laws and sanction taxation, abolishing privileges and abuses, 
and establishing equality before the law. This reforming ideal 
was summed up in two formulas which made their appearance 
before 1789: Liberty and Equality, which more closely defined 
the term Revolution, in use since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

This movement was strengthened by a change in the material 
conditions of life. The Revolution has been represented in the 
nineteenth century as an inevitable revolt against abuses that had 
become intolerable, but the system had been in existence for 
centuries past, and the people had suffered from it without at- 
tempting to change it. Under Louis XVTs reign, on the contrary, 
contemporary observers were impressed by the general progress 
in material conditions and the growth in population and wealth. 
The population of France, estimated, in the absence of any census, 
at approximately twenty-five million, still exceeded that of all 
other states, even of the Russian Empire. Industrial production 
had been increased by the hand-machines introduced from Eng- 
land, and the use of the steam-engine was already beginning in 
the mines. Foreign trade had increased. The northern regions, 
in which agriculture was more progressive in its methods, were 
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beginning to cultivate forage-crops and improve the breeds of 
cattle. 

This impression of progress gave rise to a feeling of optimism 
and justified hopes of more rapid improvement. The generation 
which was to carry out the Revolution was full of enthusiasm and 
inspired by a simple-minded confidence in the future which led 
it to believe that goodwill is all that is required to work a trans- 
formation in society. 

France was full of small towns in which the whole intellectual 
and social life was directed by a bourgeoisie composed mainly of 
lawyers, judicial functionaries, advocates, procurators, and 
notaries, leading a life of comparative ease, enjoying ample 
leisure, and sufficiently enlightened to have some acquaintance 
with the ideas of the philosophers. They were often humiliated 
by the nobility of the sword and of the robe, who excluded them 
from their society, while their interests suffered from the injustice 
of the fiscal system, so that they were ready to rise in revolt against 
privilege and inequalities before the law. It was this class more 
than any other that desired a revolution and was afterwards to 
provide its leaders. 

5ATTEMPTS AT REFORM 

The desire for reform permeated even the privileged classes. 
The Freemasons’ lodges, recruited among the nobles, army officers, 
and priests in the towns, held secret meetings for inculcating the 
natural religion of humanity and the struggle against intolerance. 
The necessity for reforms was apparent even to the intendants, the 
principal agents of the Government, whose incessant contact with 
the people in their ginkdiUs obliged them to listen to complaints 
and take note of abuses. Many of them felt a genuine interest in 
those subject to their administration, and regarded it as a duty 
to work for their good. They took measures to combat famine, 
epidemics and floods, encouraged charitable enterprises, vaccina- 
tion, the foundation of children’s homes, hospitals, and workshops 
{ateliers de charitf) for the unemployed, made or repaired roads, 
and beautified the towns. 

Turgot, the most celebrated of these beneficent intendants, who 
afterwards became Controller-General of Finance, brought to the 
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task of government a zeal for the public welfare. As a friend of 
the philosophes and an avowed partisan of economic freedom, he 
tried to put his theories into application by means of practical 
measures. He abolished the regiilations hampering free trade in 
wheat and did away with the days of forced labour imposed upon 
the peasants for the upkeep of the roads, replacing them by non- 
compulsory labour, the pay for which he had intended to provide 
out of a small tax to which even the privileged classes were to have 
been subject. He abolished the guild system and recognized the 
right of all inhabitants to manufacture and sell industrial products 
freely. 

The war waged for the purpose of winning independence for 
the English colonists in America produced a strong reaction upon 
French opinion. The high society of Paris was filled with en- 
thusiasm for the simple manners of Franklin, the envoy of the 
insurgents, and for the champions of American liberty, which they 
naturally pictured to themselves under an imaginary form. The 
English model of aristocratic liberty now found a parallel in the 
American model of ‘republican’ liberty. The translation into 
French of the Constitutions adopted by the new States of the Union 
(and especially by Virginia and Massachusetts) brought into 
fashion the idea of a written constitution and a declaration of the 
rights of citizens, as a security against the abuse of power on the 
part of the Government. It was now that the use of clubs on the 
English model, supported by the subscriptions of the members, 
was introduced into Paris. These formed permanent meeting- 
places for the nobles and well-to-do bourgeois and were afterwards 
to develop into societies for political discussion. 

The Government, finding difficulty in meeting the expenses of 
the American war, entrusted the finances to a foreign banker, 
Necker, a Genevan Protestant, who raised money by loans. In 
order to attract investors, he published a Compte rendu (statement 
of the financial situation) in which the real deficit was concealed; 
but Necker obtained the reputation of a reformer because he 
revealed the sums paid in pensions to the courtiers. The debt 
increased rapidly, till the Government, finding no further facili- 
ties for borrowing, proposed to revert to Turgot’s project and 
establish a general tax regardless of privilege. 
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5the crisis leading up to the 

REVOLUTION 

These financial embarrassments provoked the crisis which gave 
birth to the Revolution. Neither anger at the abuses nor the 
desire for liberty and equality was enough to change the system 
of government, for the Government and the privileged classes 
who were interested in its maintenance, still retained the power 
of preventing any reform. Some further mode of action was re- 
quired if the Government was to be deprived of its power, and 
the privileged classes of their privileges; the Government alone 
could furnish this, but it had neither the desire nor any induce- 
ment to do so. It was the need of money that provoked a conflict 
between the Government and the privileged classes, the import 
of which was not perceived by either of the opposing parties. 
Both were interested in the maintenance of the ancien rigime, the 
Government in order that it might exercise its absolute power, 
the privileged classes in order to remain exempt fi-om the burden 
of taxation. But neither of them wanted to defend more than a 
part of the system, while attacking the other part. The Govern- 
ment caused uneasiness among the privileged classes by proposing 
a tax which did away with inequality; the privileged classes 
retorted by demanding political liberty, which did away with the 
absolute power. By demanding the summoning of the States- 
General the privileged classes had a share in forging the instru- 
ment necessary for the Revolution, and by granting their demand 
the Government helped them to do so. 

The conflict started when the Assembly of Notables refused to 
sanction equality of taxation; it continued when the Parlement 
of Paris offered opposition to the taxes and loans; it became acute 
when the Parlement, excited by a struggle that had lasted for a 
year and a half, gave currency to formulas suggested by the ex- 
ample of England and foreign to French tradition, such as the 
following: The principle of the French monarchy is that taxes 
should be sanctioned by those who have to pay them.’ — ''Liberty 
is not a privffege, but a right.’ -Trance is a monarchy governed 
by the king in accordance with the laws.’ — Tt is the right of every 
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citizen not to be arrested . . . without being handed over to 
competent judges.* ^ 

The Government, in its confusion, allowed the censorship to be 
relaxed. A flood of political pamphlets poured forth among the 
public and disseminated the spirit of revolution. The agitation 
was carried into the provinces, where is assumed a violent form: 
in Brittany that of a revolt of the nobility, and in Dauphine that 
of a riot, followed by the spontaneous meeting of an assembly 
of the provincial Estates. 

The assembly of the States-General, summoned by the king, 
was not the return to tradition called for by the privileged classes; 
it was an entirely new institution. Not only was the number of 
deputies of the Third Estate equal to the total number of members 
of the clergy and nobility, in accordance with the model set by the 
provincial Estates of Languedoc and followed for the provincial 
assemblies, but the electoral body was a fundamentally different 
one, the large majority being made up of two types of men who 
had never before been represented: in the order of the clergy the 
parish priests, and in the Third Estate the whole of the taxpayers, 
including the artisans in the towns and the peasants in the country. 
The mass of the nation, which till now had always been held aloof 
from all political operations, made a sudden irruption into public 
life, and the privileged classes found themselves in a minority. 
Election was in two or more degrees and took place in assemblies 
each formed of delegates from that of the degree below it, voting 
being personal and the ballot secret. It was decided by an abso- 
lute majority, in accordance with an ancient tradition which has 
continued to dictate procedure in France, unlike that which pre- 
vails in English-speaking lands. 

In accordance with ancient usage, each assembly handed to its 
delegates a ‘list of grievances’ {cahier des doUances) containing its 
complaints and requests for reform. Almost all of these concurred 
in asking for a political system which should give a share in 
government to an assembly of representatives of the nation. The 
nobility failed to agree with the Third Estate with regard to the 
abolition of privileges. 

^ The creation of provincial assemblies in some twenty g^^alitSs (the importance 
of which been exaggerated by the historians of the nineteenth century) 
intended to public opinion. It remained a mere episode without any practical 
effect. 
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THE REVOLUTION 

1789 Beginning of the Revolution. 

1791 Flight of the King. 

1792 Meeting of the Convention, proclamation of the Republic. 

1793 Invasion, revolt of the Vendee; Revolutionary government. 

1794 Beginning of the process of conquest. End of the Terror. 

1795 Establishment of the Directory. 

1796 Bonaparte’s victories in Italy. 

1799 Establishment of the Consulate. 

1804 Napoleon becomes Emperor, 

1805 Victory of Austerlitz. 

1806 Victories over Prussia. 

1812 Campaign in Russia. 

1813 Campaign in Germany, Defeat at Leipzig. 

1814 Entry of the Allies into Paris. 

The Revolution, which gave the French nation its present form, 
worked itself out over a quarter of a century through two sets of 
crises,' both having their origin in France and producing a reac- 
tion upon Europe. In French usage the name ‘Revolution’ has 
been confined to the first period, from 1789 to 1799, during which 
the anckn regime was replaced by a fundamentally different political 
system. ^ The second period, from 1799 to 1814, saw a partial 
restoration of the anden rigime, combined with a consolidation of 
the new one. 

5the beginning of the monarqhioal 
REVOLUTION 

In the assembly of the States-General that met at Versailles in 
1789, the opponents of the old order ~ the bourgeois and the , 
parish priests ~ were in a majority over its partisans, the nobles 
and prelates. The instrument for effecting the Revolution had 
been created, but it was still dependent upon the Government, 
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which had power to adjourn and dissolve the Assembly. It was 
the inertia of the Government that rendered the carrying out of 
the Revolution possible. Louis XVI and Necker, who had again 
become principal minister, had not even drawn up rules of pro- 
cedure for the guidance of the Assembly in its task; they took no 
steps, but allowed matters to drift haphazard. Left to chance, 
the decisive voice passed from the ministers to the Assembly. In 
the assembly of the Third Estate, an as yet unorganized mass, the 
initiative was seized by a small group of deputies, for the most part 
bourgeois and lawyers, known collectively as the ‘Breton Club’ 
and forming the nucleus of the Society of Friends of the Constitu- 
tion {SocieU des Amis de la Constitution)^ which afterwards became 
the Jacobin Club. Having in vain invited the other orders to 
join it, the Third Estate declared itself to be the ‘Assembly of the 
representatives of the nation*. 

The first decisive step was taken at Versailles, but it was Paris 
that provided the motive force. The conditions were favourable 
to a revolution. The Government had no military forces at hand. 
The working-class population was passing through an acute stage 
of unemployment, and suffering from a rise in food-prices as the 
result of a very bad harvest. But these popular movements were 
lent a novel character by the exaltation of a people carried away 
by the feeling that they were entering upon an era of liberty, 
justice, and happiness. It has been possible to compare the Re- 
volution to a religion, the aspiration of the Christian towards God 
being replaced by the aspiration of the citizen towards Kberty for 
the nation and fraternity among the peoples. This transport of 
enthusiasm,^ unprecedented in the life of the French people, was 
none the less of French origin, as was also the new motto of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; it was simply a continuation of 

^ During almost the whole of the nineteenth century the Revolution was studied 
according to the Romantic method (common alike to Michelet, Lamartine, Louis 
Blanc, and Taine), by which characteristic details selected from thousands of 
different places and times during a period of ten years were concentrated into a 
single picture, so that it appear^ as the work of superhuman beings, who were 
represented either as heroes or as monsters or madmen, according to the point of 
view of fhe historian. Detailed study of contemporary documents carried out by 
critical methods and distinguishing clearly between places and times leaves us 
with the impression that the Revolution was brought about by iiien of an average 
level of ability, carried away at first by an outburst of enthusiasm, but led by 
exceptional circumstances and under pressure of practical^ necessities into actions 
unforeseen by themselves and often contrary to their principles - as also happened 
to Cromwell in England. 
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the mood of exalted sensibility and humanity that had marked 
the preceding years. 


Jthe revolutionary 'days* 

The Revolution took place through a transference of power from 
the Government to the Assembly and was carried out in the form 
of revolutionary journees (days), which the Goverment, for lack 
either of will or of strength, failed to prevent. 

1. The first of these ‘days’ was the ‘Oath of the Tennis-court’, 
taken on June 20 by the deputies of the Third Estate who had 
illegally formed themselves into a National Assembly. They 
swore not to separate till France had received a constitution - 
a revolutionary act contrary to the king’s right of dissolving the 
Assembly. After a show of resistance Louis XVI yielded, and by 
his order the nobles and clergy were fused with the ‘National 
Assembly’, The court persuaded the king to dismiss Necker and 
summon troops to the neighbourhood of Paris. 

2. This led to the second ‘day’. On July 14th the people of Paris 
retaliated by storming the royal fortress of the Bastille, which it 
promptly demolished. The capture of the Bastille appeared to 
symbolize the fall of the old order. It had unforseen consequences. 
With a view to maintaining order, the bourgeois improvised a 
National Guard, formed of armed inhabitants, which adopted as 
its colours blue, white, and red, soon to become the emblem of the 
French nation. A municipal body of prominent citizens was hastily 
set up and entrusted with the exercise of authority in the town. 
The example of Paris was followed by all the towns in France. 

3. The fear of looting by ‘brigands’ led to a panic, known as 
‘the great fear’ {la grande peur), which started from Paris and 
spread through a large part of France ‘like an electrical shock’, 
The peasants, who had armed themselves and gathered together 
to ward oflf imaginary brigands or invaders, turned against the 
chateaux, and started destroying the registers in which were re- 
corded the feudal dues owed to the lords. In order to check this 
agitation, the nobles in the Assembly proposed to renounce their 
rights in return for compensation. The Assembly, in an outburst 
of enthusiasm, further decided to abolish ‘all the privileges and 
special rights of the provinces and towns’ as well. This was the 
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work of the session known as the ‘night of August 4th’. The Assembly 
had intended to abolish those rights only that were regarded as 
a usurpation, such as the charges levied for the use of the lord’s 
mill, etc., known as banalites, his right of hunting over the peasants’ 
lands, and the seigniorial courts; the dues continued to be col- 
lected pending their redemption. But the peasants went on rioting 
until, in 1792, they were abolished without compensation. 

4. The fourth ‘day’ saw the work of a Parisian mob, uneasy at 
the shortage of grain and exasperated by a demonstration made by 
some officers of the royal guard against the Assembly at Versailles. 
The crowd, supported by Lafayette, General of the National 
Guard of Paris, marched on Versailles and brought the king and 
his family back to Paris. The Assembly followed them. Hence- 
forward the Government of France had its seat in Paris under the 
eye of the Parisian people. 

Jthe assembly and the constitution 

Forced to improvise its rules of procedure, the Assembly found 
models in the English-speaking countries. It set up committees 
for the purpose of preparing measures, whose name {comite) 
indicates their English origin. But it did not want a permanent 
president and held none but public sessions, at which speeches 
had to be delivered from the tribune (a sort of pulpit). It even 
allowed the public in the galleries to make demonstrations for or 
against the speakers and permitted citizens presenting petitions 
to the Assembly to file through the hall in which the sessions were 
held. 

The members of the Assembly also refused to follow the English 
custom of openly grouping themselves into parties. The groups 
which appeared in every assembly in succession and were formed 
of representatives sharing the same views, always disclaiined the 
intention of forming a party or, as their opponents called it, a 
‘faction’. 'I’heir ideal, which was in keeping with the individualis- 
tic tendencies of the French people, was an assembly of impartial 
men, each acting on his own responsibility and in accordance 
with his own conscience. The electors were inspired by the same 
sentiment: they rejected the English practice of joint action with 
a view to obtaining the election of a candidate, calling such action 
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a ‘cabal’. These prejudices against the organization of parties 
persisted up to tlie end of the Revolution. 

In conformity with the desires expressed ip the cahurs, the 
Assembly debated and voted a Constitution. This was the first 
time that the Government had been regulated by a formal docu- 
ment, and since that time France has never ceased to have a written 
Constitution, like the United States. The ‘Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen’ prefixed to it, in imitation of the Ameri- 
cans, was merely a theoretical expression of the Assembly’s senti- 
ments, having no force of law; it could not, as in the United States, 
be invoked in a court of law and never had any force beyond that 
of a profession of principles. 

The Constitution preserved the hereditary monarchy, but set 
limits to the power of the king in accordance with the formula 
of the ‘separation of powers’ brought into fashion by Montesquieu 
and introduced into the Constitution of the United States. The 
Assembly exercised the ‘legislative power’, while the king retained 
the ‘executive power’, together mih the right to annul a decision 
of the Assembly by refusing it his sanction - a power known as 
the veto, a Latin term revived in imitation of American usage. 

In this first stage the Revolution met with little opposition save 
firom the privileged and high-born classes - the nobles and prelates 
who were affected by the abolition of privileges or dissatisfied 
because the Assembly had refused to create an upper chamber of 
nobles on the English model. As regards popular sentiment, 
antagonism was as yet directed against privilege only; the parti- 
sans of equality called themselves ‘patriots’ (a name signifying, at 
that time, love of the public weal) and nicknamed their opponents 
the ‘aristocrats’. Acts of violence had already started, and the 
cry ofHes aristos d la lantern^ was heard, some of them being hanged 
on the street lamps. Many nobles retired abroad in alarm or 
anger, among them the king’s two brothers, thus starting the 
‘emigration’. 

JORGANIZ ATION OF THE NEW REGIME 

In suppressing privileges the Assembly had at the same time 
abolished all established powers within the realm - those of the 
intendants and governors, judicial and financial offices, the Parle- 
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merits, and the financiers who farmed such taxes as the aides. 
For the first time in France, instead of supplementing the already 
existing practices, varying according to the part of the country, 
by new institutions, the Assembly swept away the whole system 
at once and, having made a thorough clearance, aimed at setting 
up a new system in its stead, based on a single uniform plan 
applying to every part of the realm. 

The complicated and confused system of territorial divisions, 
comprising gouvemements^ gineralitSs^ provinces, and bailliages, was 
replaced by a system of divisions and subdivisions that was uni- 
form for all parts of France and the same for aU fimctions. The 
representatives of each part of the country were given the task 
of deciding upon boundaries and chief towns in such a way as to 
satisfy the desires of the inhabitants and make allowance for its 
habits. 

The two most important divisions - the largest, or department, 
and the smallest, or commune -- have remained the unvarying 
basis of the system up to the present day, and have become so 
deeply rooted in the habits of the French that there has never 
been any question of changing them. Of the two intermediate 
degrees, one - the district - was shortly abolished; the other - the 
canton - was preserved, the number being decreased almost by 
half. In theory the departments were intended to be almost equal 
in area, but every commune was formed of either a whole town 
or a country parish, no allowance being made for the enormous 
differences of population. From this period dates the principle 
that the municipal system is the same alike for the largest town 
or the smallest vfilage. 

Henceforth the unity of the French nation was no longer based 
upon obedience to one and the same king, but upon uniformity of 
institutions, accepted by the representatives of each region as the 
practical outcome of principles held in common. The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man summed these up in a single formula - that 
of natural rights: ‘Men are bom and remain equal in rights.’ 
From this time onward the epithet ‘royal’ was replaced by the word 
‘national’. This sense of voluntary unitj^ found expression from 
1789 onward in the ‘federations’ that sprang up spontaneously 
between the National Guards of the various towns. It had as 
its symbol the national Feast of Federation solemnly celebrated in 
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Paris on July 14th, 1790, the anniversary of the capture of the Bas- 
tille, at the altar of the fatherland {Patrie) set up in the Champ 
de Mars. The term ‘federation’, borrowed from the United States, 
expressed the voluntary adhesion given to the new regime by the 
autonomous regions united to form France. 

As in the United States, the men charged with the function of 
exercising the public authority were in theory recruited by election 
(either direct or in two degrees). This was the system applied not 
only to the administrative bodies of the department and district 
and the municipal bodies of the commune, but also to judges, 
district tax-collectors, and, later on, even bishops and parish 
priests; but the right to the suffrage was granted to none save 
taxpayers, which eliminated domestic servants and almost all 
workmen and a higher electoral qualification was required for 
electors of the second degree. The men elected were naturally 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood who were known to the electors 
- for the most part prominent bourgeois, lawyers, merchants, or 
landowners. The Revolution gave every region of France its own 
autonomous and elected administration, completely independent 
of the central power, as in the United States, and conferred upon 
it the effective power of maintaining order, policing its own 
area, and even collecting the taxes. The Government now 
appointed none but ministers, diplomatists, and officers in the 
army. 


Jthe administrative, judicial, and fiscal 

S YSTE M 

The working of the machinery of government underwent a 
change inspired by the new principles. The affairs of the depart- 
ments and municipalities had to be settled by the local authorities, 
which did not have to ask for the Government’s approval. The 
courts of law were declared to be free of charge, the ipices being 
abolished, and were reorganized in such a way as to curtail legal 
proceedings and reduce their cost. The principle that a tribunal 
consists of several judges was preserved from the ancien rSgime^ and 
the auxiliary staff of advocates, greffiers (clerks or registrars) and 
huissiers (ushers or bailiffs) also survived; but degrees of jurisdic- 
tion were abolished, all tribunals now being equal, and appeals 
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being referred from one to another. Three new forms of judicial 
body were created: (i) one judge in every cantouj with the English 
title oijuge depaix (justice of the peace), was charged with settling 
disputes of small importance by a process of conciliation or by a 
summary procedure; (2) criminal causes were tried on a system 
modelled on that of England, at assizes held by a judge with the 
assistance of a jury of citizens; (3) a purely French creation, the 
court of cassation, to which was assigned the function of main- 
taining the unity of judicial procedure throughout the whole of 
France by reversing judgments contrary to the law. 

With regard to finance, the Assembly first abolished the taille, 
which had become very unpopular because it was assessed upon 
the taxpayers of every parish ‘according to every man’s capacity 
to pay - that is, in practice, according to the arbitrary estimate 
of the asseeurs collecteurs (assessor collectors), who were chosen 
among the inhabitants and were responsible for collecting the 
amount due. The Assembly next abolished indirect taxes, the 
gahelle^ or salt-duty, and the oMes, or tax upon liquors, of which 
the people had a horror on account of the domiciliary visits of the 
commis des aides (clerks of the aides) and the gaheloust or collectors 
of the gabelle. And, lastly, it abolished even the tobacco monopoly 
and the octrois^ or tolls levied on goods entering the towns. All that 
remained were the customs duties and the registration duties upon 
sales and inheritance. 

The Assembly disapproved on principle of indirect taxation, on 
account of its unequi incidence opon consumers. In order to 
avoid the word imp 6 t (impost) it created direct contributions^ which, 
with a view to preventing arbitrary assessment, were based solely 
upon external signs of wealth; the names given them have sur- 
vived to the present day - the contribution foncUre, levied upon real 
estate, the contribution mohilme, levied upon the residence and its 
contents, and the patenteSj levied according to profession. 

In accordance with the doctrine of the economists, the Assembly 
applied the principle offreedom in the economic sphere; it abolished 
corporations and guild regulations and proclaimed the freedom of 
the individual to manufacture and sell goods. But it admitted 
none but contracts between individuals and forbade all associations 
either of workmen or of employers; the strike continued to be an 
offence punishable by imprisonment. 
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5the civil constitution of the clergy 

While proclaiming the right to religious liberty, the Assembly 
regarded the Catholic religion as the natural religion of the 
French. But most of its members, having been brought up to 
accept the Gallican doctrine, recognized the Government’s power 
of regulating the material organization of the Church. In order 
to meet the financial crisis, it first resolved, as early as 1789, to 
place ‘at the disposal of the nation’ all the property of ecclesiastical 
establishments, episcopal sees, parishes, abbeys, and congregations. 
Next it abolished perpetual vows, allowed monks and nuns to 
leave the convents, and closed most religious houses as being 
useless. It maintained the bishops and parish priests, but tried 
to subject them to the same regime as the secular authorities by 
deciding that they should be elected by the same electors as the 
administrative bodies, and that the diocese should coincide with 
the department, which made it necessary to abolish some forty 
dioceses. 

The prestige of the Papacy was very much weakened at that 
time; after fruitless negotiations with the pope, the Assembly voted 
the new organization of the clergy in the form of a law without 
waiting for his consent, and ordered the bishops and priests to 
take the oath to observe the ‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy’. 
The pope was already annoyed at the revolt of his subjects in 
Avignon, who had demanded the annexation of their country to 
France; he now condemned the Civil Constitution and forbade 
the clergy to submit to it. Almost all the bishops and most of the 
parish piiests obeyed the pope and refused to take the oath; these 
were called the non-juring or refractory priests {insementis or 
rifractaires). Those who took the oath, known as the jxirors or 
constitutional priests [assemenUs or constitutiormls)^ were supported 
by the authorities and placed in possession of the churches. 

The refiractory priests regarded it as their duty to continue to 
celebrate the rites of religion; the authorities prevented them from 
doing so and tried to replace them by constitutional priests. It 
was now evident how powerful was the influence of die priests 
over the French people. Most believers, especially the peasants 
and women, turned in horror from the Mass celebrated by the 
constitutional priests, who had been declared schismatic, and, in 
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spite of all prohibitions, would only attend the services and receive 
the sacraments administered by priests who had remained in 
communion with Rome. 

5the revolution in conflict with 

ROYALTY 

From 1791 onward, the conflict provoked by the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy raised up a new class of opponent to the Revolu- 
tion, far more numerous than the ‘aristocrats’ of 1789. The 
division of the clergy into two irreconcilably hostile Churches split 
the whole population into two opposing parties. In general the 
constitutional priests were supported, or at least accepted, by 
almost all the towns and country districts in the regions of the 
east and south; while the population remained attached to 
the refractory priests in those regions where piety was strongest, 
in the north, the west, Alsace, and the mountains - roughly 
speaking, the regions which have continued to form the strength 
of the conservative party. 

Louis XVI had not dared to refuse his sanction to the Civil 
Constitution, but he could not resign himself to a schism which was 
opposed to his sentiments as a sincere Catholic. In order to escape 
from the Assembly and the people of Paris, he fled secretly with 
the object of joining the army on the eastern frontier. The flight 
of the king, who was stopped at Varennes, inspired an irreparable 
distrust of him. Till that time there had been none but royalists 
in France, but now republicans began to appear. There were even 
some who called for tiie deposition of the king; but the Assembly 
considered the monarchy indispensable to the maintenance of 
order, and dissolved after promulgating the Constitution of 1791, 
which maintained the monarchy. As a demonstration of its 
disinterestedness, it resolved that none of its members should be 
re-elected. 

The Legislative Assembly which took its place was therefore 
composed of fresh representatives, almost ail of them prominent 
bourgeois and members of the elected administrative bodies, a 
large majority of whom were partisans of the monarchy. Their 
leaders were in touch with the court and gave advice tq the king; 
but they were weakened by mutual rivalries and by distrust of 
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the queen, who was secretly egging on their adversaries. A young, 
ardent, and inexperienced group (afterwards nicknamed the 
Girondists) took shape in it and at times carried the Assembly 
away by its vehement speeches. 

The Legislative Assembly came into conflict with Louis XVI 
over two measures directed against the two classes of opponents 
of the Revolution: the Emigres and the refractory priests. The 
imigres, who had taken refuge in the territory of the German 
princes on the eastern frontiers, were collecting troops there; they 
had obtained a declaration from the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia which was interpreted in France as a threat of intervention 
with a veiw to re-establishing the ancien rigime. The refractory 
priests who had remained in France were stirring up believers 
against the constitutional priests appointed to take their place, 
whom they called intrus (intruders), and some of them took part 
in armed risings. The Assembly ordered the Mgris to return to 
France under pain of death and confiscation of their property, 
and passed a measure for the deportation of the refractory priests. 
The King refused this his sanction. 

The King’s enemies in the Assembly and among the people of 
Paris suspected Louis XVI and, above all, his wife, Marie-Antoin- 
ette, an Austrian princess, of concerting plans with foreign 
sovereigns for restoring the absolute monarchy. They pressed for 
war with Austria in order to force the court to throw off the mask. 
Louis XVI and his ministers accepted the war as a means of 
strengthening the power of the king. The war upset both the home 
and the foreign policy of France. The Constituent Assembly had 
solemnly proclaimed a policy of peace. The army still consisted of 
professional soldiers recruited on the voluntary system; it was only 
beginning to be strengthened by National Guards, who had 
entered it in 1791 as volunteers, and it had been thrown into 
disorder by the emigration of most of the officers. 

In the earlier engagements in Belgium, the French troops broke 
up without striking a blow. The Prussian army advanced right 
into Champagne, and its general published a manifesto, drawn up 
by an imigr^, threatening Paris with ‘utter destruction’ {subversion 
totaU), The Assembly proclaimed ‘the fatherland in danger’ and 
tried to enlist volunteers. 
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fOVERTHROW OF THE MONARCHY 

The war transformed the conflicts going on within the country 
into civil war. The partisans of the old order, whether in politics 
or in religion, now seemed to be aiding the enemy and depending 
upon him for protection. Patriotism, conceived till then as love 
for the public weal, now became complicated with a feeling of 
hatred for the foreigner, which gradually became the predominant 
sentiment of French patriots. The enemies of the royal family in 
Paris prepared for its overthrow; they roused the inhabitants of 
the working-class/iZMioMr^.f and invoked the assistance of the young 
National Guards who had come to Paris for the celebration of the 
Feast of the Federation - those of Brest and Marseilles. It was 
now that the ‘Song of the Army of the Rhine’, composed by an 
oflicer at Strasbourg and sung in Paris by ihtfedem of Marseilles, 
became the national anthem of the Revolution, under the name 
of the Marseillaise. But the men who had come into power since 
the Revolution of 1789, whether as representatives of the people 
in the Assembly or as members of the Commune (that is, the 
municipality of Paris), consisted of bourgeois, and especially of 
lawyers, chosen by electors who had remained faithful to the 
monarchy; these could not be counted upon to carry out a 
second revolution. 

The Revolution of August loth, 1792 was brought about by 
violent measures, directed in the first place against the Commune 
of Paris, the members of which were expelled, their place bemg 
taken by members chosen by the insurgents, and next against the 
king^s residence, the Tuileries, which was rushed by the insurgents. 

The Assembly, whose deliberations were carried on under 
pressure firom the insurgent Commune, now master of Paris, 
suspended Louis XVI and summoned a National Convention, the 
name given (in accordance with the example of the United States) 
to the assembly charged with the task of revising the Constitution. 
The people of Paris, maddened by the threat of invasion and 
dreading lest the ancien regime might be restored, turned on the 
prisons in which were confined nobles and priests arrested on 
suspicion of preparing for a ‘counter-revolution’, and set up ex 
tempore ‘popular tribunals’. A large number of those under 
arrest were massacred. 
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Before it dissolved, the Legislative Assembly improvised a 
solution of the crisis produced by the struggle between the two 
bodies of clergy. Certificates of baptism, marriage, and burial, 
drawn up by the parish priests, had always been the means of 
attesting births, marriages, and deaths. The large proportion of 
believers who refused to apply to the constitutional priest could no 
longer obtain official certification of these events. The Assembly 
now decided that births, marriages, and deaths should be entered 
in registers kept by the municipality. Such was the origin of the 
institution of certificates of birth, marriage, and death, known in 
France as actes d^itat-civil, an entirely French invention which has 
served as a model for most states. 

5the republican experiment 

The Convention found the Government disorganized and the 
territory of France invaded by the enemy. It began by proclaim- 
ing France a republic, not out of any theoretical preference for the 
republic as such, but as a result of the fact that there was no longer 
any king. It at once found itself faced with a crisis in foreign and 
internal as well as in financial policy, and was split from the very 
first by a violent rivalry between two groups, both of which 
disclaimed all intention of being parties. 

The more numerous of these, known as the Girondists and 
formed of representatives of the departments, desired to maintain 
the autonomous system set up in 1789, by which each part of the 
country was governed by locally elected notables. 

The small group of deputies representing Paris, known as the 
Mountain [La Montagne) because it sat on the highest seats in the 
hall, was inclined to subordinate the whole of France to the 
government of Paris; it called its opponents ‘federalists’ and 
accused them of trying to transform France into a federation 
analogous to that of the United States. It was supported by the 
inhabitants of the working-class districts of Paris. It had obtained 
the leadership in the ‘Club of the Friends of the Constitution’, 
known as the Jacobin Club, the members of which held public 
sessions in which they debated the political questions of the day; 
the most advanced partisans of the Revolution would propose 
motions before it that were afterwards submitted to the Assembly. 
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The habit which had grown up as early as 1789 of allowing the 
public in the galleries to demonstrate its sympathies and permit- 
ting the bearers of petitions to pass through the hall in which the 
Assembly met gave the Parisians an advantage by enabling them 
to get up demonstrations, and so intimidate the representatives 
of the people who opposed the Mountain. The Jacobin Club 
had acquired a powerful influence, for popular societies had been 
created in most of the towns and affiliated to the dub in Paris, 
which sent them instructions. 

The small engagement at Valmy on September 20th, 1792, in 
which French troops held their own against the Prussian infantry 
to cries of Vive la nation! took the Prussian generals aback, and 
they evacuated France. The French armies invaded the small 
neighbouring states, the left bank of the Rhine, Savoy, and Nice, 
after which they occupied Belgium, which was feebly defended 
by the Austrian army. 

The French generals were now led into adopting political 
measures in the occupied territories; they expelled those offidals 
who were hostile to France and supported those who were ex- 
horting the inhabitants to imitate the French by destroying the 
old order of things. The Convention now proclaimed that Trance 
will grant fi^aternity and succour to all peoples’, and sent orders 
to the generals to ‘defend citizens who should be subjected to 
annoyance in the cause of liberty*. This is what was known as 
‘carrying the Revolution beyond the borders of France*. It next 
ordered the abolition of tithes and feudal dues, the election of 
provisional administrative bodies, and the imposition of an oath 
of fidelity to liberty and equality. The war became a means of 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Henceforth France was pledged to intervention in neighbouring 
states with the object of protecting subjects in revolt against their 
sovereigns and preventing the restoration of the old order, But 
those whose cause was espoused by revolutionary France soon 
realized that they were too weak to defend themselves and pe- 
titioned for the annexation of their country to France. Thus the 
Republic once more came roimd to the policy of the anden rigime 
which consisted in extending the territory of France and carrying 
it up to the ‘natural frontiers* indicated by Richelieu. 
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^INVASION AND CIVIL WAR 

The internal struggle had become very violent. The politicians 
of those times, hardened by the frequent executions under the 
ancien regime and imbued with the example of antiquity, ‘ found it 
natural to prescribe the death penalty for political actions, and 
felt no scruple in having their opponents put to death. Executions 
were carri^ out by means of a new instrument, the guillotine, 
invented by a philanthropist with the object of cutting short the 
sufferings of the victims. 

It was necessary to arrive at a decision with regard to the fate 
of Louis XVI, who was imprisoned in the fortress of the Temple; 
so the Convention resolved to put him on trial. Proof had just 
been discovered at the Tuileries that he had kept up a secret 
correspondence with the enemy sovereigns; he was therefore con- 
demned to death and guillotined. A ‘Revolutionary Tribunal’ 
was created for the prompt trial of enemies of the Revolution, and 
used a summary procedure that greatly increased the number of 
condemnations. It was first employed against the royalists, but 
soon it was also turned against those republican representatives 
of the people who were opposed to the party in power. ‘Revolu- 
tionary committees’ were set up all over the country for the pur- 
pose of keeping a watch on all persons suspected of being hostile 
to the Government (who were hence known as ‘suspects’), and 
denouncing them to the authorities. 

The execution of the king angered the Governments of the 
European states and caused almost all of them to join the coalition 
against France. Enemy armies invaded French territory from 
several directions in superior strength. The French general 
Dumouriez, dissatisfied witib the Convention, went over to the 

^ This generation, brought up in ecclesiastical colleges, in which all historical 
studies reduced themselves to a few ideas about Roman antiquity - which was, 
moreover, but little imderstood at that time - was accustomed to regard ihe 
‘noble style’ as the only one suited to public speaking. The speeches at assemblies, 
clubs, and festivals and on solemn occasions, and even the official reports, we 
written in an inflated, vague, and abstract style (the style noble) and filled with 
allegories and reminiscences of antiquity, in such a way as to leave the impression 
that those responsible for them were intoxicated with theories, blinded by abstrac- 
tions, and the dupes of rhetorical formulas. None the less, when these same men, 
whose speeches seem to us empty and ridiculous, are writing naturally in their 
intimate letters and hastily written correspondence, they show themselves capable 
of seeing things as they are and expressing their ideas in clear, simple and some- 
times picturesque terms. 
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enemy. The Girondists, who had at first obtained the leadership 
in the Convention, were discredited by the defeats suffered by the 
armies and the treason of Dumouiiez, who had enjoyed their 
support. Their opponents, the deputies of the Mountain, took 
advantage of this to declare them weak or incapable, and called 
for a more energetic government, capable of making itself obeyed 
by the whole of France and crushing the enemies of the Revo- 
lution. 

Even when reinforced in 1791 by the volunteers forming the 
National Guard, the army was no longer strong enough to drive 
back the enemy. The Convention ordered a compulsory levy 
of three hundred thousand young unmarried men, leaving the 
local authorities power to choose the procedure by which the 
enrolment was carried out. Most of them adopted drawing lots 
for those who were to go to the front. The immediate result was 
a rising in the western regions, which were devoted to the refrac- 
tory priests ; this was known as the Veridi^ from the name of one 
of the insurgent departments. It was a war of Catholic peasants, 
led by priests and royalist gentlemen, against the inhabitants of 
the towns organized in the National Guard, wearing blue uni- 
forms and supported by the Government in Paris. From this time 
dates the antagonism between the ‘Whites* and ‘Blues’ - the latter 
being the partisans of the Revolution - which has survived in the 
political parties of western France. 

The Mountain seized the supreme power by using force against 
the Convention, the coup being carried out by an insurgent 
Commune and the National Guards of the working-class quarters. 
Helplessly abandoned to the people of Paris, the Convention was 
henceforward obedient to the Mountain, whose opponents in the 
Convention were arrested and condemned to death, most of them 
being executed. Having gained control of the supreme power, 
the Mountain concentrated its efforts upon war against the 
foreigner and the destruction of its opponents at home, and in 
order to carry on this double struggle it hastily set up a centralized 
Government, endowed with unlimited powers. 


^ The name Chouans was first used of tiae insurgents of Brittany and the nei^- 
bouring regions, who carried out their operations in the form of isolated surprise 
attacks by small bandb. In the nineteenth century it gradually replaced in common 
parlance that of Vendeans {Vend^ens)^ applied to the extreme royalists. 
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fTHE REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 

The Convention had just passed a Constitution based upon the 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of powers; this was 
now suspended till the peace, and a ‘Revolutionary Government 
established in its place. This was controlled de facto by a ‘Commit- 
tee of Public Safety’ {Comite de salut public) formed of representatives 
of the people elected by the Convention, and playing very much 
the part of a ministerial council, the ministers being replaced by 
commissions formed of representatives of the people. In order to 
make itself obeyed, the Convention sent out ‘representatives of the 
people on mission’ {reprisentants en mission)^ armed with full powers, 
as commissaries to the armies and in the departments. These 
commissaries obtained the arrest and trial of incapable or suspect 
generals. They went about the departments ‘purging’ the adminis- 
trative organs - that is, dismissing the elected members of the 
local administration and replacing them by staunch partisans 
designated as a rule, by the patriotic society of the town, which 
was affiliated with the Jacobin Club. 

As a defence against its enemies at home, the Government an- 
nounced that it would ‘make terror the order of the day’. It pro- 
ceeded to do so throughout the whole of France by means of mass 
arrests which filled the prisons, and by summary condemnations 
and capital punishment; the guillotine was constantly at work on 
the public squares. The victims were mainly priests, nobles, and 
ladies of high birth, but also included republicans who opposed 
the men in power. The Terror, reinforced in 1794 by the ‘law of 
the suspects’, produced a profound impression and left behind 
it a lasting memory which has proved damaging to the Revolu- 
tion. 

The financial crisis which had given rise to the Revolution 
became worse and worse. Indirect taxation had been abolished, 
and the direct taxes assessed by the local authorities were collected 
by elected officials, who were inclined to be easy with the pubHc 
and had, moreover, no means of enforcing their demands; so that 
only part of the taxes could be collected. The domains of the 
clergy, which had become ‘national property’ (biens natiorumx)^ 
had found a ready sale, but the payments for Ihem were collected 
with difficulty, being made by instalments and in depreciated 
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currency. The assignats^ which had first been issued in the form 
of notes secured [assignes) on the national property in order to 
facihtate its sale, were used as a form of paper money, circulating 
at the same time as the gold and silver currency. They soon 
decreased in value more and more rapidly, which led to a rise in 
prices and encouraged speculation. 

The malcontents known as the enrages (rabid revolutionaries) 
called for strong measures against speculators who were accused 
of sending up the price of food; in order to placate them, the 
Convention decreed that the assignats were to be accepted as legal 
tender, that certain commodities were to be requisitioned, and 
maximum prices fixed for articles of common consumption.^ 

The attempt made by the enragSs to prohibit Christian worship 
in order to Mechristianize’ France was stopped by the Convention, 
which confined itself to eliminating aH reference to ‘saints* from 
place-names and replacing the Gregorian calendar by a Re- 
volutionary one, which abolished the week and Sunday, and 
appointed as the day of rest, in place of the latter, Mcadi^ which fell 
on every tenth day instead of on the seventh. To make up for the 
abolition of the Christian feast-days, it attempted to create a 
Revolutionary cult under the form of ‘Revolutionary festivals’, 
celebrated by public ceremonies. 

fPERMANENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CON- 
VENTION 

The Convention wished to complete the organization of the new 
unified system of government; but its activities were hampered by 
conflicts of every kind and produced little effect. Its most lasting 
work was the creation of a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures for the whole of France, the metric or decimal system, 
taking the metre as its unit of length, and used for all measurements 
of length, area, volume, weight, and money, being graded on the 

^ These provisional expedients, adopted for war purposes and analogous to the 
measures adopted during the war of 1914, have sometimes been interpreted during 
the nineteenth century as indicative of Socialist ideas. A few representatives of 
the Mountain, and especially Robespierre, protested, like Rousseau, against 
excessive inequalities of fortune, but they always upheld individual property and 
disapproved of what ^ey called ‘agrariam laws*. The idea of Communism, the 
origin of which, moreover, to a certain extent goes back to antiquity, appeared 
ordy in isolated revolutionaries, such as Babeuf. 
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decimal principle, which expedites calculation. This rational 
invention has proved so convenient that it has been adopted every- 
where except in the English-speaking countries. 

Another device, the Grand livre (Great Book) of the Public Debt, 
in which all claims upon the State were entered and reduced to 
a uniform system, regardless of origin, was a prudent measure 
intended to reassure the creditors of the State. As for the declara- 
tion that ‘the Republic does not pay the expenses of any form of 
worship’, this was a measure of economy adopted in order to 
abolish the salaries of the constitutional clergy; it was not an 
attempt to apply the principle of the separation of Church and 
State. 

The systematic organization of public instruction, drawn up 
by the philosopher Condorcet, was paralysed for lack of money 
and did not go beyond the foundation of ‘central schools’, based 
upon the study of the sciences and inaugurating a system of 
freedom for the pupils, and of a few special schools for higher 
education, which contained the germ of the French polytechnic 
and normal schools of the present day (the £>cole polytechnique^ or 
higher technical training college, and the £cole normale^ or training 
college for teachers); while the term Institute applied to the joint 
body of learned societies {Acadimies), and the name instituteur, 
applied to schoolmasters, are also survivals of it. 

5QHANGES IN THE ARMY 

The army was reorganized by uniting in a single regiment 
(known as a demi-brigade) the soldiers belonging to the old regi- 
ments and the battalions of National Guards, and the whole army 
was clothed in the blue uniform of the National Guard. The corps 
of officers which, in accordance with the tradition of the French 
nobility, had hitherto been composed mainly of nobles, had under- 
gone an abrupt transformation, for the vacancies left in it by the 
emigration of the former officers had been filled by non-commis- 
sioned officers, recruited among the lowest strata of the population, 
whose manners, language, and sentiments they retained. The 
army commands became more popular and republican in charac- 
ter than poKtical offices, which never ceased to be recruited among 
the bourgeoisie. 
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As a result of compulsory service, the armies now received un- 
limited suppKes of recruits and became greatly superior in num- 
bers to the armies of the coalition states, which, being composed 
entirely of volunteers, were small, very costly, and so difi&cult to 
recruit that the Governments recommended the generals not to 
expose them to unnecessary risb. The French generals, who had 
enjoyed very rapid advancement, were young, enterprising, and 
prompt to take the offensive - profitable tactics at that time, when 
troops advancing at the double had nothing to check their advance 
but arms that took a long time to discharge and were of low 
efl&ciency, such as flint-locks and muzzle-loading bronze cannon. 
The troops manoeuvred much more rapidly then, for they were 
not hampered with baggage, and could, when necessary, obtain 
food by requisitioning, and bivouac at night under the open sky. 

The enemy was soon driven out of France, and the French, 
following in pursuit, occupied Belgium and the left bank of the 
Rhine. These rapid successes, which were attributed to the valour 
of the French, exalted the national pride. The Government, 
reviving Richelieu’s formula, extended French territory as far as 
the ‘natural frontiers’ by annexing all the regions to the west of 
the Rhine and the Alps. 

When, in pursuit of the war against the Coalition, the French 
armies invaded Holland, Italy, and Switzerland, die occupied 
territory beyond the frontiers was organized in republics on the 
model of the French Republic and governed by the partisans of 
France. As many as six of these republics were set up between 
1795 and 1798, under names revived from antiquity, such as the 
Batavian, Helvetic, Ligurian, and Roman Republics. 

Jend of the convention 

The danger of invasion having been removed by 1794, the Con- 
vention desired the end of ‘Revolutionary government’ and the 
Terror. The supreme power was at that time in the hands of 
Robespierre, who was very popular with the people of Paris (and 
had been nicknamed by them ‘the Incorruptible’) on accoimt of 
his simple way of hving and his speeches on behalf of people in the 
humbler walks of life. He was ovCTthrown by a coalition between 
the dissentient members of his own party and the opponents of 
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the Terror, with the support of the National Guards of a bourgeois 
section of Paris. This coalition obtained his execution and that of 
his partisans, closed the clubs, and put an end to the Terror. 

All the leading men in the Convention had been put to death. 
Henceforward the survivors can scarcely be said to have had any 
policy except that of keeping power in the hands of the republicans 
and preventing the royalists from restoring the ancien regime. 
They drew up a new Constitution (known as the Constitution of 
the Year III), which divided the power between an elected Corps 
Ugislatif) Legislative Body, divided into two Councils (conseils), 
and a Directoire exicutif (Executive Directory), consisting of five 
members elected by the Convention and renewed by the Councils, 
They were careful to elect none as Directors but ‘regicides’ (who 
had voted for the death of the king) and to pass a resolution that 
two thirds of the members of the Councils should be drawn fi*om 
the Convention. 

All the upheavals carried out by force since 1789 had been the 
work of insurgents oi* National Guards belonging to Paris; but 
now the regular army began to take part in them. The first to set 
the example was Barras, an ex-ofiicer of noble birth, who, with 
the object of checking an advance of the royalists upon the Con- 
vention, sent for troops and placed them under the command of 
Bonaparte, a temporarily unattached republican officer (1795). 
This process was shortly to be repeated in 1797 and 1799. 

5the directory 

Under the guidance of the nobles and priests, who were in touch 
with the princes in emigration and had the support of England, 
the opponents of the Governments continued to wage civil war in 
the form of risings in the western part of the country, plots against 
the Republic, acts of violence, and murders, the victims of which 
were members of the elected administrative bodies. They had on 
their side the majority of the electors, who were weary of the war 
and full of discontent on account of the assignats^ the crisis in trade, 
and the general brigandage and disorder. The army, however, 
was still republican. The Government responded by pitiless 
measimes of repression, executions of priests and imigris, the de- 
vastation of the regions in which risings had taken place, and the 
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deportation of its adversaries. It maintained a political police 
consisting of spies and continued to keep a list of emigris and put 
up their property for sale. In 1797 the newly-elected majority 
in the Councils, after a violent conflict with the Government, 
was suppressed by the majority of the Directory with the aid of 
troops from the Army of Italy. 

In 1798 the Government felt strong enough to regularize its 
operations by official institutions. Conscription laid down for the 
first time the principle that every Frenchman is compelled to do 
military service. All men between twenty-one and twenty-five 
years of age were divided into classes, each formed of conscripts 
born in the same year, and could be called up when the Govern- 
ment so decided. From this time the terms ‘conscript* [consent] 
and ‘classes* of recruits have remained in general use 
in France. As a matter of fact, well-to-do people managed to 
obtain exemption or find others to take their place. 

Radical measures were now adopted to restore the finances of 
the country to a healthy state. The assignats, which had fallen to 
less than a hundredth part of their nominal value, were suppressed, 
and the debt reduced by two thirds. A provisional tax on doors 
and windows was instituted, which lasted into the twentieth 
century. 


5social changes 

Ten years of violent crises and wars had stirred French social 
life to its depths. Part of the nobility was destroyed by emigration 
and executions, and part ruined by the abolition of its rights and 
the confiscation of its property. The clergy, reduced in numbers 
and impoverished, had lost its influence in the towns and in some 
of the country districts, where the practice of religion had become 
infrequent. The bourgeoisie had become the owners of most of 
the domains of the clergy and emigres and was in power both in 
Paris and throughout the country. The artisans were suffering 
from the suspension of luxury industries and the rise in the cost of 
living, while at the same time benefiting by the removal of restric- 
tions on labour. 

The Revolution had improved conditions of life for the peasants, 
whether they owned or leased their holdings; they had been 
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delivered from the feudal dues, tithes, tailles, and gabelle and now 
paid hardly any taxes. Many of them had become the owners of 
land, whether in the form of ‘national property’ or by purchase. 
They had profited by the currency crisis to sell their produce for 
good money, while paying their rent and debts in depreciated 
assignats. 

There could be no question of the disordered state of public life 
and the finances. But it is impossible to know the exact extent of 
the disorder in the various parts of France. Perhaps it was 
exaggerated in order to heighten the importance of the work of 
reorganization, just as the depravity of private morals under the 
Directory has been exaggerated. The scandal caused in Paris by 
the luxury, indecency, or extravagance of dress among those newly 
enriched by speculation or army contracts never spread to the 
life of the provinces. The only member of the Directory who de- 
served the reputation for corruption and debauchery generally 
attributed to the whole Government was a man of the ancien regime, 
Barras, a nobleman and an officer. 

The last of the military coups was that carried out by a section 
of the Directory, together with one of the two Councils, at the 
expense of the other, and by the aid of Bonaparte, a general who 
had gained immense popularity by his many victories. It has 
continued to be known as the coup d'Hat of the i8th Brumaire 

(1799)- 


Jthe consulate 

Those responsible for the coup d'etat had no idea of destroying 
the Republic. All they desired was to strengthen the Government 
by reducing the number of its members from five to three and 
maintaining republicans in occupation of the high functions of 
State by dividing these up among assemblies so constituted as to 
reduce the elections to a mere formality. They had appointed 
fcee provisional ‘Consuls’ ~ a title borrowed from Roman an- 
tiquity, according to the custom of the day ~ and formed two 
commissions charged with the task of framing a constitution. But 
one of the Consuls, Bonaparte, upset this plan in such a way as to 
obtain the power for himself alone. He was appointed First Consul 
and alone invested with the ‘executive power’, which gave him 
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control of the whole government and the right to appoint all the 
officials. The ‘legislative power’ was divided among four assem- 
blies, each entrusted with a single function, the Conseil d'jStat 
(Council of State) with that of preparing the laws, the Tnbunat 
(Tribunate) with that of discussing them, the Corps legislatif 
(Legislative Body) with that of voting them, and the Senate with 
that of upholding the Constitution. All the members received a 
fairly high salary for those days. A proclamation was issued in- 
dicating the principle on which this system of government was 
based: ‘The powers [of the State] shall be strong and stable. 
The Revolution takes its stand upon the principles from which 
it took its departure; it is finished.’ 

The restoration of order started in the administration and in the 
spheres of justice and finance. It was not, as was long believed, 
the work of Bonaparte in person. At that time he concerned him- 
self with little but war and foreign policy and knew hardly any- 
thing about the internal life of France. He served his apprentice- 
ship by taking part in the deliberations of the Council of State. 
Thus he left the work of internal reorganization to be carried out 
by a political body consisting of the members of the Revolutionary 
assemblies, almost all of whom were lawyers, who had gained 
experience of public affairs and understood the real conditions of 
French life. Their tendency was to revert to the practices pre- 
vailing before the Revolution, but out of these inconsistent prac- 
tices they created uniform institutions for the whole of France, 
adapted to the territorial divisions created by the Revolution. 

fCENTR ALIZ ATION AND PARTIAL RESTORA- 
TION 

The Council of State existing under the monarchy was restored 
with all its functions, which it has retained up to the present day. 
It prepared the draft laws and framed the detailed regulations 
necessary for their application. It dispensed what was known as 
‘administrative justice’ - that arising out of disputes between 
private persons and the State - by a less cumbersome procedure 
than that of the ordinary courts of law. 

The administrative system created in 1789 had already been 
tampered with by the Convention, which had abolished the 
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districts and transferred the administration of the communes to 
cantonal municipality formed of delegates from the communes, 
but the bodies exercising power had continued to be elective. 
The very principle of this system was now overthrown. All elec- 
tive local authorities were abolished; all powers were placed in 
the hands of a single agent appointed by the central Government, 
a prefect {prifet, the name being copied from tliat of a Roman 
official) in every department, and a maire (mayor) with several 
assistants [adjoints) in every commune. The maire was chosen from 
among the prominent residents of the neighbourhood and held 
office without payment; the pi’cfect, who was generally a stranger 
to the district, was sent from Paris, just as the intendants of the 
ancien rigime had been, and was highly paid. The cantonal muni- 
cipalities were replaced by the communal arrondissements, but these 
were made so large that there were only half as many of them as 
there had been of the districts - from three to six of them going 
to make up a department. Each of them had a salaried sous-prifet 
(sub-prefect), corresponding to the subdSUgui of the ancien rigime. 

The only parts of the judicial organization created by the Re- 
volution that were preserved were the tribunal known as the Court of 
Cassation, the juges de paix, and the juries forming part of the 
assize courts. Election of judges was abolished, and they had all 
to be appointed by the Government, Every arrondissement had its 
tribunal, now reduced to the level of a court of the first instance. 
The right of appeal was restored as under the ancien rigime, the new 
courts of appeal being as a rule established in the seat of the former 
Parlements, and their members once more assuming the old title 
of conseiller (councillor). The bar was now re-established and so 
were the staffs of greffiers, huissiers, and avouSs (clerks to the courts, 
ushers, bailiffs, solicitors, etc.). 

The department of finance was divided into several sections 
each of which was placed under a principal official resident in 
Paris, who dealt with operations of a single class and was equipped 
with a sufficiently numerous and powerful staff to ensure the col- 
lection of the taxes. This was a new body of officials, appointed 
and dismissed by the Government, and consisting of directors, 
inspectors, controllers {contrdleurs), and collectors {percepteurs), 
whose duty it was to assess and collect the taxes, as well as of 
receveuTS (receivers) and trisoriers (treasurers), whose duty it was 
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to receive and pay in the funds, recevewrs and verificateurs de Verb- 
registrement (receivers and registrars of duties on sies and inheri- 
tances) , and customs oflScers. The taxes on liquors and the tobacco 
monopoly were revived under the name of droits reunis (united 
duties) and collected by a special staff. These agents, drawn from 
a different part of the country from that in which they exercised 
their functions, and almost all paid commission on the sums which 
they managed to collect, were interested in increasing the yield 
of the tax rather than in favouring the public. 

Thus a centralized system of Government agents was established, 
in contrast to the system of elective autonomy set up by the 
Revolution. The nation no longer had any share in the control 
of its affairs or the choice of its local leaders. Frenchmen ceased 
to be citizens and once more became subjects, no longer of a king 
but of the Government. 

This amounted to a partial restoration of the ancien rigme^ but 
with a set of officials differing fundamentally from the former ones. 
The pre-Revolutionary office-holders had formed a local aristo- 
cracy, partly recruited among the nobihty of the robe, which, 
feeling itself independent of the central Government, failed to obey 
it properly, and maintained local usages detrimental to unity. 
The new agents, drawn from the middle strata of the bourgeoisie, 
form a national body of officials, recruited from the whole territory 
of France, strangers to the part of the country in which they are 
stationed, and closely dependent upon the Government, from 
which they derive the profession which is their means of subsis- 
tence. For the first time the administration of the French nation 
was now manned, and justice was dispensed to it, by genuine 
functionaries, the docile instruments of the central power; not till 
now was it subject to a really centralized system of government. 
This centralization, which was as different from that of the OMwn 
regime as from the autonomous system of the Revolution, has con- 
tinued under varying pohtical systems to provide the permanent 
structure of public life down to the present day. 

A uniform private law, the way for which had been prepared 
by the work of the Convention, was definitively established by the 
Civil Code, known as the Code MopoUon. It was a compromise 
between the customs of the north and the Roman law of the south; 
but the customs of Paris predominated in the system adopted for 
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dealing with the family and inheritance, which established equal 
division of property between the children, and community of 
possessions between husband and wife, while allowing the altema- 
tive of marrying in accordance with the regime dotal (or marriage 
settlement), which was customary in the south. This Code is still 
the basis of the existing French law and has been introduced into 
a number of foreign countries. It was supplemented by a com- 
mercial code, a code of procedure, and a penal code. 

fRESTORATION OF THE CHURCH 

After winning great victories and obtaining glorious peace 
treaties, Bonaparte set to work to regulate internal affairs accord- 
ing to his own personal will. His first desire was to conciliate the 
great mass of Catholics who had remained faithful to Rome, by 
ofiicially restoring their form of worship. By that time there were 
three kinds of clergy in existence: the constitutional clergy, who 
were no longer paid by the State; the refractory priests, who were 
still subject to repressive measures; and the \mmissionnaires% or 
priests who, though in communion with the Pope, had consented 
to take the oath to obey the laws and enjoyed the toleration ol'the 
State, The Church services had been restored in many places, 
but only precariously. 

Bonaparte now officially re-established the Church according 
to the procedure of the ancien rigimy by concluding a Concordat 
with the pope. This was only a partial restoration, for it did not 
re-establish either the regular clergy (the religious orders and 
congregations) or the property of the clergy and the tithe, or even 
the former dioceses. These had been reduced in number by more 
than half and remodelled in such a way as to make them fit into 
the framework of the departments. The bishops were appointed 
by the Government, receiving their canonical institution from the 
pope. The Government also appointed the principal priest 
[curi-doyen) in the chief town of the canton. The State paid a 
salary - and a small one at that - to none but the bishops and 
principal parish priests {curis-doym). 

This was a revolution in ecclesiastical organization, the full 
import of which Bonaparte did not foresee. The large majority 
of the parishes (more than thirty thousand) , which were unaffected 
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by the Concordat, became no more than subordinate chapelries 
{succursales) served by mere priests in charge (desservants) appointed 
by the bishop and removable by him at will. This system brought 
the priests under the absolute authority of the bishop and placed 
the bishops in dependence upon the pope, who was recognized 
by the State as supreme head of the Church. For the first time 
the clergy of France became a united body under the control of 
Rome. 

But while creating the conditions which ultimately led the 
French clergy to become ultramontane, Bonaparte’s intention 
was to keep them Gallican. In spite of the pope’s protests, he 
appended to the Concordat the articles organiques (organic articles) 
on the control of public worship, which restored all the measures 
for keeping the clergy under supervision that had existed under the 
ancien regime, and even compelled the professors in the seminaries 
to teach the Gallican doctrine of 1682. These articles also set up 
the official organization for a Reformed (or Calvinist) Church and 
a Church of the Confession of Augsburg (or Lutheran Church), 
with pastors paid by the State. 


5the imperial monarchy 

The restoration of the monarchy, the way for which was pre- 
pared by the conversion of the Consulate into the Consulate for 
life in 1802, took place in 1804 in the form of an Empire trans- 
mitted hereditarily in the family of Napoleon. It was followed by 
a restoration of the court and its ceremonial on the model of the 
old royal court, and next by the creation of an Imperial nobility, 
endowed with grants of land, subject to entail, and bearing the 
titles of the ancien regime (duke, count, and baron). This soon 
became fused with the old nobility. The Legion of Honour, 
created in 1802 with a view to forming a nobility of merit, was 
reorganized on the model of the orders of the ancien rigime, with 
the ancient titles of chevalier (knight), commander, and grand 
cross. 

The Empire restored not only the forms of the monarchy, but 
also some of the institutions pertaining to the absolute power, such 
as State prisons, the censorship of printed matter, and the custom 
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of allowing the sovereign the direct disposal of the receipts of the 
State, 

The only lasting work of the Empire was the Imperial Univer- 
sity, which under this ancient name, wrested from its former sense, 
grouped together the whole of the public educational establish- 
ments. In reality, it is true, it organized scarcely anything but 
secondary education, for that was the only branch that interested 
the bourgeoisie. The lycies^ founded principally with the object 
of training officers, were boarding-schools subject to military 
discipline, in which the pupils, most of whom held scholarships, 
wore military uniforms and marched to the beat of the drum. 
But the organization, copied from that of the Jesuit College de 
Louis-le-Grand, revived the usages of the ancien rigime'. the division 
of the pupils into classes, the titles o^promeur and cmeur des itudes 
for the principal and vice-principal, and the system of educa- 
tion based upon Latin and mathematics. The smaller establish- 
ments retained the name of colUge^ the staffs consisting partly 
of ecclesiastics who had been engaged in teaching before the 
Revolution. 

Higher education did not, in point of fact, go further than the 
icoles spidaUs (special schools), each of which prepared students 
for one of the professions. The State did nothing for the primary 
schools. 

Literature no longer produced anything original, being para- 
lysed by the servile imitation of classical works, confined to the 
now lifeless categories of tragedy, epic, and descriptive poetry and 
reduced by the abuse of the ‘noble style’ to a very poor vocabulary 
overweighted with allegory. All the writers of mark wrote in 
prose, one of them, Chateaubriand, being an imigri^ and the rest - 
Madame de Stael, Benjamin Constant, and the brothers de Maistre 
- being foreigners. 

foVERTHROW OF THE EMPIRE 

Thanks to his prodigious activity, his marvellous rapidity of 
decision, his astonishing memory for detail, and his sure practical 
judgment, Napoleon inspired his servants, soldiers, and subjects 
with an admiration that often reached the point of adoration. 
But his despotic nature could not tolerate any activity independent 
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of his own. He detested the liberals, whom he called Hd 4 ologm\ 
He was incapable of conceiving of disinterested devotion to a 
cause, and ascribed all actions either to self-interest or to vanity. 
It was he who said that the French care only for equality and not 
for liberty. The men of the Revolution had never distinguished 
between liberty and equality, for inequality before the law would 
have seemed to them incompatible with the liberty of inferiors. 
Brought up in Corsica, before his native land had become part of 
the unified French system, Napoleon never succeeded in feeling 
himself really a Frenchman. In his testament he says: T ask to be 
buried in the midst of this people that I have loved so much’ - an 
expression that no Frenchman would have dreamt of using. His 
mode of government was not in keeping with the French tradition. 
Accustomed in his native island to no keen consciousness of soli- 
darity save that of the clan, he was ignorant of the power of national 
sentiment, either in France or abroad. 

Restrained by no inward check, Napoleon went on till his power 
was sirrested by an insurmountable obstacle. Thus he advanced 
across the whole of Europe, carrying off brilliant victories over the 
armies of Austria, Russia, and Prussia (at Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, and Wagram), tiU, litde by littie, he ended by annexing to 
the French Empire vast territories inhabited by foreign peoples, 
and establishing his dominion over the greater part of Europe. 
He now came in conflict with a resistance inspired by national 
sentiment in Spain, the Tyrol, Germany, Prussia, and Russia. 
His constant wars ended by wearying even his own subjects; the 
people were suffering from conscription, which was becjoming 
more and more onerous; even the generals were tired of war. 
The Continental blockade, devised in 1806 m order to force 
England to submission, imposed privations upon the French and 
the other peoples on the Continent. 

Napoleon’s sway now rested upon not h i ng but his armies. 
The war having swallowed them all up one after the other - in 
Spain, Russia (1812), and Germany (1813) - the armies of all the 
great powers of Europe, allied against him, invaded French terri- 
tory and advanced as far as Paris. The Empire collapsed. No th i ng 
remained to France of Napoleon’s liiihtary achievements; and, 
what is more, it lost the territories conquered by the Republic 
beyond the confines of the ancient kingdom. Europe was left 
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with a profound distrust of the French, who were regarded as a 
bellicose people, and France was left with a ‘Napoleonic legend’ 
which disturbed its internal peace and ended by leading the nation 
into a policy of adventure abroad. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EXPERIMENT OF THE LIBERAL 
MONARCHY 

1814 The Restoration; The Charter. 

1815 The Hundred Days; Waterloo. 

1823 Th^ Spanish Expedition. 

1824 Accession of Charles X. 

1830 July Revolution; Louis-Philippe king. 

1835 September Laws. 

1847 Campaign of banquets in the cause of reform. 

5the restoration 

The defeat of Napoleon rendered a change of government 
necessary. The Allies were unwilling to leave France in his power 
and restored the old royal family for lack of another solution; 
but they made no attempt to restore the ancien regime. France 
therefore remained what it had been made by the Revolution and 
the partial restoration carried out under the Consulate by the 
men of the Revolution. National unity had been established once 
and for all by uniform territorial divisions, the unification of the 
system of measurements, and a common system of institutions and 
private law. The nation continued to enjoy the new social system 
based upon equality before the law and individual freedom of 
worship, labour, trade, and residence. It remained subject to a 
centralized administration, formed of a body of professional 
ofl&cials who performed their functions according to uniform rules 
for the whole country, under the direction of a central staff, the 
whole of which was established in Paris. 

What it still lacked was a stable political system, and it had to 
pass through a series of revolutions before it could succeed in 
founding one. For sixty years France continued to pass through 
such jfrequent changes of constitution that they became a laughing- 
stock. During this period the French acquired the reputation 
abroad of being a fickle people, incapable of settling down under 
any kind of government. 
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The restoration of the ‘legitimate* monarchy had taken place 
with the concurrence of the Imperial officials, whose chief desire 
was to keep their positions; it had been accepted without resistance 
by a people weary of wars, which was now permitted to abolish 
the two unpopular institutions of conscription and the droits 
unis (administration of indirect taxation). The brother and heir 
of Louis XVI, who now returned from England, rejected the 
Constitution proposed by the Senate, but caused another to 
be hastily drawn up under the name of Charte constitutionnelle 
(Constitutional Charter), which gave the Government its or- 
ganization, establishing a compromise between two sets of officials 
and two systems of government. The Imperial officials, who were 
revolutionary and bourgeois in origin, remained in possession of 
their functions and military rank, while those who had returned 
to France after the emigration received positions about the court, 
which was now restored, together with the ancient tides and 
ceremonial. 

The survivals of the revolutionary order of things included all 
innovations based upon the principles of the Revolution: equality 
of personal rights, the territorial divisions, the unified system of 
government, the National Guard, the system of taxation, the 
judicial organization, and the Codes. The Imperial institutions 
that were preserved were the Concordat, the Legion of Honour, 
and the University. All acquisitions of property were respected, 
even those made by purchasers of him nationaux (‘nationalized’ 
or confiscated property) as well as the tides of the Imperial 
nobility. Paris, which had brought about the Revolution, con- 
tinued to be the residence of the king and die centre of the 
Government, Even such unpopular institutions as the droits rknis 
were soon to be restored, under the name of contributions indirectes 
(indirect taxation), and conscription, under the name of ‘re- 
cruiting*. In theory the army was supposed to be composed only 
of those enlisting voluntarily, but since these were insufficient to 
furnish the necessary contingent, they were supplemented by 
means of compulsory service, the recruits being chosen by drawing 
lots, though it was permissible to provide substitutes, which as a 
matter of fact amounted to exempting the bourgeois from military 
service. 

The only features of the ancien rigim to be restored, beyond the 
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royal family, were the principle of hereditary monarchy and the 
court, minus Versailles. The sale of the legal offices known as 
offices ministiriels (those of notaries, greffiers, huissiers, avoues^ etc.) 
and those of commission agents [courtiers de commerce) and stock- 
brokers [agents de change) had been revived in practice, and sur- 
vives, indeed, to the present day, but this benefited none but the 
bourgeoisie. 

In accordance with the principle established at the Revolution, 
the organization of the government was laid down by a written 
Constitution expressly limiting the power of the king and enumera- 
ting the rights of Frenchmen. It was formed on the model of 
England, which at that time possessed the only constitutional 
monarchy, and consisted of a council of ministers nominated by 
the king, a hereditary Chamber of Peers nominated by the king, 
and a Chamber of Deputies of the departments, elected by the 
larger taxpayers. No member of the assemblies received any 
emoluments. The English system was copied even in the details of 
nomenclature and procedure: the king had the right to summon, 
adjourn, and dissolve the elected Chamber; the ministers submitted 
proposed laws and taxation to the Chamber and could be im- 
peached by the Chamber of Deputies and tried by the Peers. 
The king was allotted a ‘civil list’ and made a ‘speech from the 
throne’ to which the Chamber replied by an ‘address’. 

The shares allotted to the old and new regime were very un- 
equal. The new regime remained intact in ail practical essentials, 
with all its institutions and officials and the maintenance of all 
that had been gained by the Revolution. Even the two Imperial 
governing bodies remained as they were: the senators were nomi- 
nated as peers, and the Corps Ugislatif was transformed into the 
Chamber of Deputies without election. Nothing was restored of 
the ancien regime but names and symbols. The King, the successor 
of Louis XVI, took the name of Louis XVIII and revived the 
style ‘by the grace of God King of France and Navarre’; he started 
dating his official acts from the ^ghteenth year of his reign and 
declared that he had ‘granted’ [octrqyi) the Charter, with the ob- 
ject of indicating that he did not recognize either the sovereign 
right of the people of the revolutionary systems of govOTment. 
He replaced the tricolour flag by the white flag, which was 
regarded as the ancient royal standard. 
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5the return of napoleon 

These symbols were enough to inspire the army and the mass 
of the nation with dread of a return to the old order, for they were 
already ill-disposed towards the Bourbons for haying returned in 
company with the enemy armies - or, as the saying went, ‘in the 
baggage-train of the Allies’. The people were uneasy at the return 
of the imigris, who threatened to regain possession of their con- 
fiscated property. The army, accustomed to the tricolour flag, 
detested the white one; the officers, who, as a measure of economy, 
had been retired on half pay, which was insufficient to support 
existence, detested the Restoration. 

Napoleon, who had been relegated to the island of Elba, profited 
by the general exasperation to return to France, where he rallied 
the army and restored the Empire and the tricolour. Speculating 
on people’s memory of the most unpopular institutions of the 
ancien re^me, he declared that France was threatened with the 
restoration of the tithe and the feudal dues, and denounced the 
kdgres. 

The restoration of the Empire, known as the ‘Hundred Days', 
was a very brief episode and ended with the decisive defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo. But it had lasting results. The royalists, 
brought back by the foreign armies, could not forgive the men of 
the Revolution for betraying the king to whom they had sworn 
fidelity in 1814. The second Restoration revived the hatred 
existing between those faithful to the royal cause and the partisan 
of the regime resulting from the Revolution. From this moment 
dates the division of the French nation into two camps, inspired 
by a permanent mutual hostility, which has remained the hidden 
basis of political life in France. 

Jthe new society 

The population of France, the numbers of which now began to 
be known, thanks to the census taken every five years, r||^ed 
thirty-two million and a half in 1830 and rapidly increa|^; |be 
birth-rate now rose to its highest point, being more thah thirty 
per thousand inhabitants. The population was still for the 
most part an agricultural one, what was known as the ‘rural’ 
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population still exceeding seventy-five per cent of the whole in 1 846. 
In 1849 there were only four towns with more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants: Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Rouen ; and 
three having between seventy-five and a hundred thousand: 
Nantes, Toulouse, and Lille. Paris was the only very large town, 
having more than a million inhabitants, without counting the 
faubourgs. 

The population was still fairly equally distributed over the area 
of France. Only in a few regions, producing ‘industrial* crops, 
was the density greatly above the average, especially in the wine- 
growing regions, besides the industrial regions, which were not 
as yet very extensive, and included the coal-producing districts 
of the centre and north, and the centres of the textile industry in 
Normandy, the north, and Upper Alsace. 

French society emerged renewed from the Revolutionary crisis 
which had lasted for a quarter of a century; classes had remained 
fixed since the sixteenth century, but the crisis produced an up- 
heaval in their conditions of existence, their sentiments, and, above 
all, their relative importance. 

Jthe nobility and olergy 

The nobility, shrunk by emigration and executions, had de- 
creased in numbers and wealth, for the catastrophe had principally 
affected the richest and most influential families, the nobles about 
the court, and the judicial and financial nobility, belonging to the 
large towns and the richest parts of the country. It was chiefly 
the small provincial nobility that survived in the regions of the 
west and south-west and in the mountains, where there remained 
a large number of families of noble birth who retained their 
influence over the inhabitants of the country-side. The old 
traditions of a gentleman prevented them from entering lucrative 
professions, or even the public services, save the army and diplo- 
macy, which were still aristocratic careers. Hence gentlemen 
were unable to grow rich, many of them found difficulty in 
keeping up the same style of living as the enriched bourgeois, 
and the nobility soon ceased to recruit its strength by an influx 
of ennobled bourgeois, for the State was no longer creating 
nobles. 
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Cured of the philosophic ideas whose consequences had been 
revealed to them by the Revolution, the nobles had ceased to be 
freethinkers or Freemasons and had once more resumed the prac- 
tice of religion. They had their sons educated by priestly tutors 
or else in ecclesiastical colleges, and their daughters in convents. 
Free-thought became a sign of ill breeding, and the Catholic 
religion became, as it still is, the distinctive mark of good society. 

The clergy had lost all its wealth and a large number of its 
members. The bishops, reduced to less than half their former 
numbers, were no longer great noblemen. The priests, known as 
abbis, were no longer numerous enough to provide an incumbent 
for every parish; moreover, nine-tenths of them were mere priests 
in charge, or desservantSy who could be dismissed at the will of the 
bishop. They were recruited chiefly from peasant families and 
lived poorly upon the fees from their church, presents from their 
parishioners, and allowances from the commune. But they still 
had a paramount influence over the women and peasants in a 
large part of France, especially in the less easily accessible regions 
of the west and among the mountains. The religious orders were 
re-established with the tolerance of the Government, slowly in 
the case of the monks, but more rapidly in that of the congregations 
of women employed in the hospitals and girls’ schools. 

Jthe bourgeoisie 

The new order of things, which had weakened the nobility and 
clergy, had strengthened the bourgeoisie, which was enriched 
by purchasing the properties of the clergy and Mgr^s^ and had 
come to occupy almost all public offices. By now it could hardly 
be distinguished from the nobility in its way of life or costume. 
The wealth of France still consisted mainly in real property. 
There were hardly any rich merchants, except in Paris and in some 
of the ports, hardly any rich industrialists, with the exception of 
the iron-masters in the forests of Lorraine, and hardly any 
wealthy employers of labou|, except in the regions engaged in the 
textile industries or in coal-mining, which were as yet few in 
number. Industry on a large scale was only just beginning as a 
result of the introduction of English machines for the manufacture 
of yam and textiles, and the use of new chemical processes; as a 
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rule the inventions of French engineers or workmen were for the 
most part developed abroad. 

The bourgeoisie of the greater part of France dreaded commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises, in which its money would have been 
exposed to a certain amount of risk. Bourgeois and gentlemen 
alike lived chiefly on the income from their lands, which were 
cultivated by tenant-farmers or metayers; many of them lived a life 
of leisure; the saying ‘to live like a rentief, or ‘like a bourgeois’ 
(vivre bourgeoisement) was now used in the sense in which ‘to live 
like a noble’ (vivre noblement) had been in former days. Families 
acquired their fortune, as among the peasants, by a slow process 
of saving. 

Public office was still much sought after among the bourgeoisie, 
as bringing in a small but secure salary, administrative or judicial 
office being still the most popular, as it had been under the ancien 
regime j though it was the least well paid. The well-to-do bour- 
geoisie would hardly hear of any but two of the liberal professions 
for their sons - the bar or medicine, both of which required a long 
and expensive course of study before the degree of limeU (licen- 
tiate) or doctor could be obtained. The minor legal offices, which 
were still procurable by purchase, were less highly esteemed be- 
cause th<^ did not require a university degree. By adding an official 
salary or a professional income to that derived from a piece of land 
and from securities, it was possible to live a comfortable middle- 
class life in the towns. Bourgeois morality made it a parent’s duty 
to provide for the education of his sons and give them pecuniary 
assistance on entering an official career or a liberal profession. 
It made it incumbent upon him to give his daughter a dowry in 
order to enable her to marry a man of her own social position. 
Up to the end of the nineteenth century the marriage portion 
{dot) remained a characteristic feature of French life. The bour- 
geois still enjoyed the consciousness of forming an upper class and 
disapproved of any mhalliance between their sons and girls of 
the working cla.sscs. Parents would still arrange a marriage be- 
tween their daughter and a suitor whom the girl did not know 
tiU he was presented to her by her parents. 

During the Revolutionary crisis most of the bourgeois had lapsed 
from the practice of religion; they remained indifferent to religion 
or even became Voltairians, and were hostile to the influence of 
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the clergy. Their sons were generally sent as boarders to non- 
ecclesiastical colleges but, in the absence of other educational 
establishments, the girls came more and more to be educated in 
convents; thus through the women the influence of the clergy 
was still brought to bear even upon the indifferent bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie had become a privileged class and made the 
peasants work for them as farmers on their land or servants in 
their houses, while the artisans worked for them in their industrial 
enterprises. They alone possessed sufficient means to give their 
sons an education securing them access to the higher offices, and 
to provide their daughters with the manners and dress which 
made them ‘ladies’. But they were unaware of this privileged 
position, for it no longer had an obvious legal form, as the privi- 
leges of the ancien rigime had done; it was based upon the hereditary 
rights of property, which were regarded at that time as a natural 
right, whose origin was not inquired into. 

Moreover, they led a far simpler life than the nobility, a life 
devoid of all elegance of abode or furniture, very sedentary, and 
confined within a narrow horizon; as yet diey knew nothing of 
travelling for pleasure, country-houses for the summer, or visits 
to the seaside. The holidays, originally fixed to suit the convenience 
of the law-courts, still fell at the end of the summer, during the 
shooting season and the vintage. The chief luxury of the bour- 
geoisie consisted in cookery and choice wines. Cookery was 
practised in France with an eminent ability that had become re- 
cognized abroad since the seventeenth century, and had become 
an essentially French ait, the only one that was not concentrated 
in Paris; every part of the country preserved its own local dishes, 
independent of the Parisian style of cooking. The women, who 
were still absorbed in the care of their households, regarded it 
as their chief luxury to have enormous stores of linen, fruit, and 
preserves. 

As regards clones, imitation of England, known as ‘Anglo- 
mania’, was causing the gradual disappearance from masculine 
costume of garments of French origin such as the tail-coat {frac)^ 
the fiiU-skirted coat [habit d la fiangaise), knee-breeches [culotte), 
stockings, the three-cornered hat [tricorne) ^ and the cloak, and 
leading to the introduction of the firock-coat [redingote)^ the over- 
coat, the tall hat, and the umbrella. Feminine costume, which 
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continued to follow the French tradition, still varied constantly. 
The fashion of ordering clothes in London never spread to any 
but the men; for women, and even for foreign women, it always 
remained the fashion to dress in Paris. 

Anglomania had also its effect upon amusements, and led to the 
introduction of horse-racing, betting, clubs, and whist. The 
French dances of the eighteenth century were replaced by dances 
of foreign origin, the German waltz and the Polish mazurka and 
polka. 


Jthe masses 

The mass of the nation, known as the gens du peuple, consisted, 
in the towns and small country towns, of small tradesmen and 
employees, servants, and artisans. The large majority of what was 
known as the tindustriaP population was composed, as in the 
Middle Ages, of artisans working to order for local customers. 
Shopkeepers and artisans still led a hard and monotonous life in 
excessively cramped quarters and were forced to spend all their 
time in their shops or workshops. They were distinguished from the 
bourgeois by their clothes, for their womankind wore caps, while 
‘ladies’ wore hats. They received a nainimum of elementary edu- 
cation in schools kept by untrained masters; most of them were 
unable to read, except in the eastern regions, and even those who 
knew how to read were not in the habit of reading. 

The wage-earners working for big employers in the industries 
on a large scale lived under still harder and more precarious 
conditions; most wretched of all was the state of the weavers who 
were home-workers. Workmen were compelled by law to have 
a book in which their employer entered comments on their service, 
which acted 2is a means of control over them; they were still 
forbidden to form unions or to strike. 

Following the example of the bourgeois, the lower classes in 
the towns had become estranged from the practice of religion; 
they distrusted the clergy, regarding them as supporters of the 
mien rigim. The women, who were often educated in schools 
kept by nuns, continued to have a greater attachment to 
religion. 

In spite of the great differences of legal status between land- 
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owners, tenant farmers, mitayers^ servants, and day-labourers, 
those employed on the land were all lumped together under the 
name of ‘peasants', for they wore the same clothes, ate the same 
food, lived in the same way, and were equally ignorant; those of 
them who had learnt to read did not read anything; they had 
neither books nor newspapers. The peasants owning their holdings 
possessed an amount of land that was inadequate both in quality 
and in quantity and was very often heavily mortgaged. The 
tenant farmers and mitayers remained at the mercy of the land- 
owner, whose land they cultivated on a precarious tenure; and 
since they increased rapidly in numbers, competition arose 
between them which led to a rise in rents. 

For lack of means of transport, agricultural produce was sold 
at low prices in the local markets, the money thus painfully earned 
being swallowed up by rent or payment of interest on debts owed 
to bourgeois who had advanced the peasants money. The peasants 
themselves consumed only their inferior produce, keeping the 
better qualities for sale. They did not possess either the capital 
necessary for the purchase of implements and cattle or sufficient 
education to improve their methods; they continued to follow the 
traditional methods of natural pastures and rotation of crops with 
fallows; there was still a scarcity of manure, the breeds of beasts 
were poor, and the yield of the grain crops was low. 

Methods were now introduced from England into the fertile 
lands and industrial regions of the north and of Lorraine, such as 
artificial foodstuflfe, variety of crops, artificial manures, deep 
ploughing, and the improvement of the breeds of cattle by crossing 
them with good stocks. But this progress was of benefit only to 
farmers employing much labour and having plenty of land. Even 
when a peasant family managed to grow so rich that it had no 
further need to work, it leased its lands and left off firming. Just 
as the nobility had been recruited by absorbing the ennobled 
bomgeois, so the bourgeoisie was now recruited from among the 
enriched pedants. As a class the peasants remained at the same 
level of subsistence, being poorly fed, clothed, and housed. The 
most comfortable section of the agricultural population was that 
which lived by m^ket-gardening in the neighbourhood of the 
towns and by growmg such ‘industrial’ crops as fiax, colza, olives, 
and, above' all, the vine. Vine-growers and gardeners were more 
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like artisans than peasants in their mode of life, clothing, and 
sentiments. 

The peasant class still continued to bear the heaviest burdens 
of society; it provided the nobility and bourgeoisie with farmers 
and mStayers to till their lands, and with servants - especially 
maidservants - for their houses; it provided the State with re- 
cruits for the army, and the Church with priests for the smaller 
parishes, while itself obtaining only a small share in the advantages 
of civilization. The whole intellectual life of the country districts 
was concentrated in the veilUes, or evening gatherings, at which 
neighbours met together to economize in lighting and handed down 
the songs, tales and traditions containing the record of French 
folk-lore. 


JEDUCATION 

Education, which had been disorganized by the suppression of 
the ecclesiastical colleges, was painfully built up again in the 
secondary schools, which had revived the tradition of classical 
studies, together with the name of and in the small seminaries 

which the clergy was authorized to open for the purpose of pre- 
paring candidates for the priesthood - though many of their pupils 
returned to a secular life. The great mass of the nobles and bour- 
geoisie received only a very defective education. Only a small 
minority pursued their studies to the end; so late as i860 the total 
number of those taking the degree of bachelor did not exceed 
2,500 annually in arts and 2,100 in science. These included only 
those intending to enter the special schools and what were known 
as the 'liberal professions’, and their education remained super- 
ficial and merely verbal, providing them with nothing but a means 
of expression without any real substance. 

The Faculties of Science and of Letters acted merely as examin- 
ing bodies. Original research in science and scholarship was 
carried on by a few men working in isolation. Even the cultured 
bourgeoisie had scarcely any knowledge either of the sciences or 
of any of the practical factors of modern life and lived in utter 
ignorance of foreign countries. As for the women, their education 
gave them none but a few quite elementary notions; they learnt 
later in life through conversation and reading. 
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5ROMANTIGISM 

In France the Romantic movement, which had started in 
Europe as early as the eighteenth century, assumed at the time 
of the Restoration the form of a revolt of the younger generation 
both against academic tradition and the rules of bourgeois moral- 
ity. It displayed itself in everyday life by eccentricities of costume, 
a defiant attitude, and excessive licence of morals; and in litera- 
ture by a contempt for classical works, subjects drawn from 
antiquity, and the ‘noble style’, and by an admiration for foreign 
literature. Romanticism had as its predominant characteristics 
ill-regulated outpourings of personal sentiment, indifference to the 
truth, contempt for observation, and a negligent style “ charac- 
teristics in which it was opposed to the French tradition. It had 
as its positive results an efflorescence of lyrical poetry unique in 
the whole history of French literature, the infusion of fresh life 
into the subject-matter of literature, the enrichment of the French 
literary vocabulary, which had become impoverished by the 
‘noble style’, and the raising of the drama to the level of a literary 
form. 

In painting, Romanticism was a revolt of the ‘colourist’ school 
of Delacroix against the school of Ingres with its tradition of 
correct drawing. In music, with the exception of Berlioz, an 
isolated Romantic, France was now no more than a musical 
dependency, influence over which was disputed between Germany 
and Italy- Pianoforte-playing formed part of the education of 
young ladies without imparting to them any musical culture, and 
the lower classes began to lose the habit of meeting for the purpose 
of singing. 


JPARTY aONFUCTS 

The political system which had been established in 1814 on the 
English model made the ministers the real depositaries of power 
in the Government; it was they who arrived at all practical 
decisions, firamed the laws and the budget, and appointed, trans- 
ferred, or dismissed all the officials. The ministers had not pos- 
sessed as much power as this either under the ancien rigim or in 
England, and it was thus that the terms ‘ministry’, ‘Government,’ 
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and ‘power’ came to be synonymous in French. Henceforward the 
control of policy in France came to depend upon the way in which 
the ministers were recruited. Since the Revolution, owing to the 
doctrine of the separation of powers, members of the assemblies 
had been prohibited from becoming ministers. In theory, the 
Charter of 1814 left the king power to choose his ministers as he 
thought fit, but Louis XVIII followed the practice, already 
established in England, of choosing his ministers among the 
members of the assemblies, thus preparing France for the parlia- 
mentary system which was subsequently to give the power of 
government to those elected by the people. Thus the control of 
the ministry - that is, of power - became, as in England, the chief 
issue in the struggle between the parties. But in France the parties 
took shape on quite a different principle from that in the English 
Parliament. 

The Charter imposed as the electoral qualification the payment 
of a minimum of three hundred francs in direct taxation; thus the 
electorate shrank to a small minority of landed proprietors to- 
gether with merchants or industrialists paying the patente^ or 
commercial and industrial tax, who never exceeded eighty-seven 
thousand in number. Nearly the whole nation remained excluded 
from all participation in public affairs. 

The lasting antagonism between the partisans of the Revolution 
and its opponents had become focused upon two of its practical 
consequences, the maintenance of which had been guaranteed by 
the Charter: the domains of the clergy and imigris that had passed 
into the possession of purchasers of ‘national property’, and the 
Concordat, with the organic articles. The party demanding the 
restitution of their property to the Smig^is and the abrogation of 
the Concordat was led by the nobles and clergy and known as 
the ‘Ultra-royalists’, as an intimation that it was more royalist 
than the king himself. This does not mean that it desired to 
re-establish the absolute monarchy, for when it obtained the 
majority in the Chamber, it tried to compel the king to choose 
his ministers among the majority. But the ‘Ultras’ went further 
than the king by rejecting that part of the Charter which applied 
to the ‘national property’, and also the Concordat. 

The opposing party, which first called itself the ‘Independents’ 
and afterwards the ‘Liberals’, was led by bourgeois who had 
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acquired ‘national property’, Voltairians who were hostile to the 
influence of the clergy, and soldiers who were attached to the 
tricolour flag, all united in a common hatred for the family of the 
Bourbons, whom they accused of having fought against France 
and abandoned the territories won by the Revolution. 

Almost the whole nation was divided between these two camps, 
both of which, for different reasons, were hostile to the system 
established by the Charter. The small minority upholding the 
Charter had the support of Louis XVIII, whose desire it was to 
reign quietly over a united nation; but his brother, the Count 
of Artois, who was to be his successor, was the friend of the Ultras. 

Following the English usage, tlie grouping of the deputies in 
the hall where the Chamber held its sessions was on party lines, 
the partisans of the ministry being on the right of the president and 
its opponents on the left. But whereas in England the parties 
change sides when the ministry passes from one party to tire other, 
in France the parties always sat in the same place, the adversaries 
of the Revolution on the right, and the Liberals on the icfl, so that 
the terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ acquired a permanent significance, 
which still attaches to them and has entered into the political 
parlance of other states. The centre, which was occupied by the 
partisans of the Charter, was divided into the ‘right centre’ and 
the ‘left centre’. 

From this period dates an important difference between France 
and England with regard to the practical relations between the 
assemblies and the Government. Till recently the English Houses 
of Parliament were divided into two classes, each organized as 
a permanent party, and holding power alternately, according as 
one or the other of them possessed a majority. The French Cham-' 
ber has continued to be divided into several groups, so that the 
majority is generally formed of a coalition of several groups; with 
the result that a single group can remain permanently in power 
by changing part only of the majority. 

Following the practice of previous assemblies, tlie Chamber 
revived voting by standing up or sitting down, and the preliminary 
examination of all business by a special commission, the members 
of which were elected by bureaux into which the deputies were 
divided by lot. 

From the first, political conflicts were much more violent than 
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in England and assumed two very different forms: the legal form 
of discussion within the limited sphere of the Chamber and the 
electors, and the illegal form of mob demonstrations and military 
plots. After the return of the Bourbons for the second time, in 
1815, the royalists, exasperated by the defection of some who had 
taken the oath to the king, revenged themselves by executions, 
acts of violence, and, in the south, massacres, to which has been 
given the name of the ‘White Terror’. The Chamber elected while 
the country was still under the impression of these events contained 
a large majority of Ultras. But Louis XVHI distrusted the emigris 
and preferred to govern through officials possessing experience 
of French affairs. As early as 1816 he got rid of the Chamber 
by a dissolution and simply changed the electoral system by 
ordinance. 

5the electoral system and the press laws 

The conflicts in the Chambers were mainly concerned with those 
institutions which had not been regulated by the Charter: the 
electoral system and the laws concerning the Press. Both of these 
were altered more than once, but certain features remained con- 
stant. Indirect election and the renewal of part of the Chamber 
at a time were definitively abandoned, the law of 18 1 7 established 
election by direct suffrage, and after 1824 the whole Chamber 
was always renewed at the same time. 

According to the French practice, the elections took place in an 
assembly of electors, by secret ballot and the use of voting-papers, 
voting being uninominal (votes, that is, being cast for individuals, 
and not for a list or ‘ticket’) and decided by an absolute majority, 
the votes on the second ballot, or hallotage^ being divided between 
the two candidates who had received the next largest number of 
votes. 

The periodical Press in France was of foreign origin: it had 
started under Richelieu, under the Italian name of ‘gazette* but 
down to the end of the ancien rigime it had been paralysed by the 
censorship, which prohibited papers from publishing an article 
before obtaining a licence. The newspaper had not been, as in 
England, a sheet of commercial announcements, accompanied by 
items of political information; since 1789 it had consisted mainly 
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of articles devoted to political discussion in the style of the pam- 
phlets of former days, as well as news of a political character. 
For the French public it had become the chief, and even the only 
method of disseminating political information and education; and 
it formed the opinions of its readers. Thus the political Press had 
acquired such power that neither the Government nor the parties 
could treat it with indifference. 

Freedom of the Press had been vaguely promised by the Charter, 
but it still remained to define more precisely whether this applied 
to the newspapers. For since 1793 they had been under the control 
of the police, and Napoleon had even re-established a commission 
of censorship. 

The law of 1819, voted by the opponents of the Ultras, estab- 
lished the freedom of the periodical Press in France for the first 
time. It abolished the censorship and recognized tlie right of any 
Frenchman to found a newspaper. It defined Press offences and 
referred them for trial, not to a tribunal composed of professional 
judges, but, as in England, to a jury of citizens, who were less 
inclined than the judges to condemn a man on account of a news- 
paper article. But in order to prevent the growth of a Press 
appealing to the lower classes, the law imposed a stamp-duty upon 
every copy, which raised the price; it also required the deposit of 
a heavy sum as caution-money {cauHomement) on the foundation of 
a new paper. The newspapers were not sold in separate copies, 
but were read only by subscribers, and the subscriptions were 
expensive, being a luxury reserved, in point of fact, to the nobility 
and the upper middle classes. In 1824 the total circulation did not 
exceed 56,000 copies, of which 41,000 were accounted for by the 
opposition papers. 

JviOLENT CONFLICTS 

Outside the Chamber the party struggle was carried on by 
means of demonstrations. Priests and monks went into the re- 
motest country districts on preaching missions for the purpose of 
converting the people to religion; they held processions and set 
up ‘mission crosses’ in expiation of the Revolution, and sometimes 
they burnt the works of Voltaire. Their adversaries retorted with 
the cry of ‘A bos la calotte' (‘Down with the clergy!’ - the calotte 
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being the clerical skull-cap) and with demonstrations at the 
funerals of Liberals. From this period dates a custom which has 
been characteristic of French life ever since: the participation of 
students {Hajeunesse des icoles") in political demonstrations - a habit 
encouraged by public sentiment. A secret society of young men, 
the Charbonnerie^ founded on the model of the Italian Carbonari, 
adapted as its aim the expulsion of the Bourbons; it entered into 
relations with army officers, and in many towns the conspirators 
endeavoured to provoke risings among the troops. 

The Ultras, having obtained a majority, received from the 
king the right of forming a ministry and were strengthened by 
the repression of the military plots, and afterwards by the accession 
of their leader, who in 1824 succeeded to the throne as king 
Charles X. The Government now granted compensation to those 
imigrh whose property had been confiscated, in the form of an- 
nuities, which were known as the 'milliard des imigris'. It placed 
the University under the supervision of the clergy, and a general 
impression prevailed that official appointments were being made 
under the influence of a Catholic association, the Congr6gation, 
founded for tlie performance of pious exercises. The measures 
passed or proposed with the object of satisfying the Ultras - such 
as the death-penalty for sacrilege, the proposed law against the 
Press, or the project for the revival of the right of primogeniture - 
were regarded as symbolic, and produced a correspondingly 
exasperating effect upon public opinion. A coalition of all those 
dissatisfied with these measures succeeded in electing a majority 
hostile to the Ultras. 

After a brief attempt at conciliation Charles X used his power 
of selecting the ministers to obtain a ministry of Ultras, presided 
over by Polignac, an imigri, who was fanatically devout. By so 
doing he came into conflict with the majority on a question of 
principle. The king claimed the right to choose what ministers 
he pleased; he had no desire, he said, to be king on the same 
terms as the king of England. The majority maintained that 
the Charter insisted upon ^concurrence’ {conmrs) ~ that is, 
agreement - between the ministry and the Chamber, and held 
that, if they failed to arrive at this, the ministers ought to resign. 
This is what was called ‘parliamentary government’, the equi- 
valent of what is known in England as ‘ministerial responsibility’. 
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At last Charles X dissolved the Chamber, but the majority was 
re-elected. 


5FINANCIAL SYSTEM 

During these conflicts the financial system of France was taking 
shape. The Charter had conceded to the Chamber only the power 
of voting taxes - that is, of dealing with receipts alone. The 
Government now adopted the English custom (and with it the 
term) of a budget submitted in the form of a statement of antici- 
pated expenditure, accompanied with that of the sums that it 
was proposed to raise; but it modified the procedure by means of 
certain practices which have remained the basis of the French 
financial system. Both receipts and expenditure were included in 
a loi de finances (financial law) voted annually. Unforseen expendi- 
ture had to be met by 'supplementary’ or 'extraordinary’ credits, 
and ministers were forbidden to make a ^mremenf (transfer) - that 
is, to divert a credit granted for one purpose to another. The 
finances were economically administered; little expenditure was 
incurred for the public services; the budget was balanced. For 
exceptional expenditure the State created a form of loan known 
as rentes perpituelles (funded debt), which were taken up and dis- 
posed of to the investing public through the agency of the great 
Parisian and foreign banks. 

The customs were organized on the principles in force in the 
times of Colbert, indicated by the director of customs in the for- 
mula of ‘buying as little as possible from others and selling them 
as much as possible’. During the wars and the Continental 
blockade French industrialists had grown unaccustomed to English 
competition. The iron-masters of Lorraine and the textile manu- 
facturers in the department of Nord and in Normandy, acting in 
concert in the Chamber, obtained the establishment of very high 
tariffs, or even the prohibition of imports of foreign goods. The 
protectionist system was still traditional in French tariff policy. 

5FOREIGN POLICY 

France was not in a position to carry on an active policy abroad. 
After the return of Napoleon the four great Powers had drawn 
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closer their alliance - known to the French public as the Holy 
Alliance, by confusion with the project of a union based upon 
religious principles advocated by the Tsar Alexander. They had 
taken measures to counter the intentions which they attributed 
to the French, whom they regarded as a warlike people. France, 
deprived by the treaties of 1815 of Savoy and a few frontier for- 
tresses, was occupied by the foreign armies until the indemnity 
due to the Allies had been paid; it was kept under observation by 
the conference of ambassadors that met every week under the 
presidency of Wellington, gcneral-in-chief of the army of occupa- 
tion. Even after the evacuation, when France had been admitted 
to the ‘concert of Europe’ (1818), it rerpained an object of mis- 
trust. 

The partisans of the tricolour flag protested against the ‘shame- 
ful treaties of 1815’; their patriotism - which, when exaggerated 
to the point of caricature, was known as ‘chauvinism’ - found 
expression in a warlike attitude, in words, at least, which was to 
survive to the present day under the name of ‘nationalism’. 
The Government pursued a pacific policy intended to reassure 
foreign countries; but in order to maintain its prestige it was led 
into three military operations of small importance. The Spanish 
expedition, insisted upon by the Ultra majority, restor^ the 
absolutist regime in Spain for ten years. The intervention in 
Greece, at Navarino and in the Morea, was a demonstration of 
solidarity with the European concert. The conquest of Algiers 
had as its result the destruction of the stronghold of the Barbary 
corsairs; nobody could have guessed that it signified the first 
beginnings of the French Empire in northern Africa. 

5the revolution of 1830 

The conflict between the king and the Chamber was settled 
in the first place by a coup (Pitat. CharlcvS X, proceeding by means 
of ordinance, as Louis XVIII had done in 1816, proclaimed the 
dissolution of the newly-clccted Chamber before it had met, 
revived the censorship, and altered the electoral system. The 
deputies and journalists directly affected protested, but had no 
means of making themselves felt. Resistance was hastily organized 
by young men, students and workmen, united by their hatred for 
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the Bourbons, who raised barricades in the working-class parts of 
Paris and flew the tricolour flag. The Government, which had 
absolutely no experience in the maintenance of order, had scarcely 
more than twelve thousand armed men in Paris; the soldiers were 
armed with flint-locks, which took as long to fire as those of the 
insurgents. Paris was still a labyrinth of narrow winding streets, 
in which the paving-stones were large and heavy and provided 
material for the barricades. Owing to exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, the insurrection developed into a revolution. Thus 
began a period of barricades and insurrections in Paris, during 
which the political system of France depended upon the Parisian 
people. 

The Revolution of 1830 produced scarcely any change in politi- 
cal institutions, and the Charter of 1814 was maintained in force, 
being merely revised. The revision affected for the most part 
nothing but symbols - the tricolour flag, the declaration that the 
Charter had not been ‘granted’ [octroyie) but ‘sanctioned’ {con- 
senlie) by the king, and the adoption of the style of ‘king of the 
French, by the grace of God and the national wilf. The Chamber 
of Peers was appointed for life only; the electoral qualification 
was reduced to two hundred francs, which increased the number 
of electors to more than two hundred thousand, but the mass of 
the nation was still excluded from political life. The chief 
innovation was the reorganization of the National Guard in all 
the towns, by which all taxpayers were included in it who were 
able to bear the expense of buying a uniform - that is, the lower 
middle classes. The National Guard became an armed force for 
defending the existing order of things; the people as a whole was 
still disarmed. 

The. Revolution of 1830 was hailed with joy by the inhabitants 
because it restored the tricolour flag. It was mainly a change of 
those forming the Government. The elder branch of the Bourbons 
was replaced by the younger branch, the house of Orleans; the 
bourgeoisie, ousting the nobility and clergy from power, became 
masters of the government and have remained so for a century 
past. Most of the nobles were unwilling to take the oath of fidelity 
to the usurper and retired from political life, Louis-Philippe, 
supported by none but the bourgeoisie, affected the bearing, and 
even the costume, of a ‘bourgeois king’ [roi-hourgeois) . He chose 
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as his ministers bourgeois who were in harmony with the majority 
in the Chamber. Such were the beginnings of the regular practice 
of parliamentary government in France. 

5tHE JULY MONARCHY 

The ‘July monarchy’ was opposed simultaneously by two ex- 
treme parties, who were hostile to the very principle of the regime. 
The Legitimists, or partisans of the ‘legitimate’ family, attempted 
to stir up a rising of peasants and gentlemen in the western region, 
the scene of the insurrection of the Vendee in 1793. They never 
ceased to flaunt their contempt for the ‘king of the barricades’ 
and their attachment to the legitimate heir, the grandson of 
Charles X, whom they called Henry V. 

The young men who had brought about this Revolution were 
annoyed by having to look on at the maintenance of a regime 
which still held the people aloof from public life and pursued a 
pacific policy. Before long they proclaimed themselves republicans 
and, reviving the tradition of 1793, demanded a democratic 
republic and armed propaganda in Europe. They organized them- 
selves in a number of secret societies with various names, which 
were engaged up to 1839 in preparing for an armed insurrection 
in Paris with the object of seizing the government. 

A committee was formed in Paris and set up affiliated com- 
mittees in a number of provincial towns. Their propaganda 
succeeded in forming a fair number of republican groups, es- 
pecially in the departments of the east and south. Their political 
ideas continued to be vague; in the eastern regions, where lay 
their main strength, they were inspired mainly by a bellicose type 
of patriotism. 

This opposition took the form of violent articles in the Press, 
noisy demonstrations, barricades, and rioting. In 1832 appeared 
for the first time the red flag, which, after 1848, was to become 
the emblem of Socialism throughout the whole world. The agita- 
tion culminated in a series of attempts to assassinate the king. 
The Government, with the endorsement of the Chamber, estab- 
lished a system of repression which paralysed all its opponents’ 
means of expression - the Press, societies, and meetings. The 
assumption of the very name ‘republican’ was prohibited; till 
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1848 the term was replaced by that of ‘radical’, adopted from 
England. 

The partisans of the regime in the Chamber had split up into 
groups Louis-Philippe first attempted to control the government 
himself through the agency of obscure or docile ministers, ignor- 
ing the leaders of the groups. The result was a series of short-lived 
and unstable ministries, followed by a coalition of group-leaders 
against ‘the personal power of the king’. Finally Guizot, the 
leader of the right centre, arrived at an agreement with Louis- 
Philippe that they should pursue the same policy and formed a 
lasting majority by winning over the electors and deputies through 
personal favours. 

The clergy, which, as the ally of the Legitimists, had been un- 
popular at first, had lost all influence over the Government; but 
it rapidly increased in numbers, for the great seminaries turned 
out enough priests to fill all vacancies among the parish clergy. 
The Congregations, which were tolerated, though not formally 
sanctioned, became more numerous and increased their influence 
over the public through their schools. A small but influential 
group of Liberal Catholics, having connections with the Belgian 
and English Catholics, started a campaign in the Press and the 
Chambers claiming ‘freedom of instruction’, which was hampered 
by the ‘monopoly’ enjoyed by the University.' _ 

In foreign affairs die Government still carried on the pacific 
policy which was in harmony witli the wishes of the mass of the 
nation. It took only one step that had lasting consequences: in 
1831 it sent an army to the aid of Belgium, which now succeeded 
in establishing itself as an independent state. None of its other 
operations amounted to more than a demonstration. The under- 
standing with England, which had been disturbed by the rival^ 
in Spain and afterwards by the Eastern question, was renewed in 
1843 under the form of an enUnte cordiaU, but was paralysed by 
the animosity against England which has remained deeply rooted 
among the French bourgeoisie. 

Lastly, the opposition concentrated its attention upon the 
electoral system, which kept the entire control of public affairs 

1 This monopoly consisted, in point of fact, in no more than the payment of a 
fee by the private ‘institutions’, in which a large number of scholars received their 
seconda:^ education. 
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in the hands of the small circle of ministers, deputies, and electors 
known as le pays legal, and called for an extension of the suffrage. 
The agitation for ‘reform’, as it was called, began with a petition 
demanding that the right to vote should be granted to the National 
Guard - that is, the lower middle classes. Next it took the form 
of increasingly acute annoyance with the king and Guizot, who 
refused any reform. And finally, when all public demonstrations 
were forbidden, it found expression in a campaign of banquets, 
accompanied by speeches and toasts, out of which grew the 
insurrection that swept away the monarchy. 

JOHANGES IN THE LIFE OF THE WORKERS 

Large-scale industry had now undergone a transformation on 
the English model, thanks to the use of machines and coal, and 
provided occupation for an increasing number of workmen, whom 
it compelled to work under conditions very different from those 
of craftsmen. Mechanical labour, which required far less skill 
and a far shorter apprenticeship, made it possible to employ 
women and children together with the other hands. The same 
was true of the ‘manufactories’, in which the work, though executed 
by hand, was carried out on a large scale under the supervision of 
foremen, as well as of the weaving done by home-workers for a big 
employer. Thus a new kind of worker had grown up who found 
no place in the old social organization. 

The leaders of industry, accustomed to regard their workmen 
as no more than an instrument for performing work ~ referred to 
by the abstract collective term of min-d^mvre (labour) - and 
having no personal relations with them, did not concern them- 
selves with their conditions of life, their food, housing, or 
health. The desire to decrease the cost of production led them 
to reduce wages to the lowest possible level. They recruited 
their workers - home-workers, day-labourers, and women - 
among the most destitute class, which was prepared to accept 
a miserable wage, and in the poorer regions, where the rapid 
increase of population produced a surplus of persons having no 
means of subsistence. 

The workmen had nothing to live upon save a daily or weekly 
wage or else piece-work; they possessed no security for the future, 
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and were constantly threatened with unemployment, which re- 
duced them to starvation. They lived a miserable life crowded 
into cramped, dirty, and unhealthy dwellings, without light and 
air; their food was rough, badly prepared, and often insufheient, 
and this led them to drink spirits. Their work was monotonous 
and deadening, often unhealthy and sometimes dangerous, and 
their hours were unlimited, being sometimes prolonged at the 
whim of their employer to as much as sixteen hours a day, and 
often made still more arduous by night work. The workers had 
no links with the place where they worked, no common traditions 
or organizations for mutual aid; they were forbidden to form 
associations for discussing labour conditions with their employer 
collectively. The employer kept them in dependence upon him, 
fixed their wages and working hours arbitrarily, and even im- 
posed fines on them or forced them to accept payment in kind; 
nor was he responsible in case of accident or sickness arising out 
of their employment. 

5ORIGINS OF SOCIALISM 

These abnormal conditions of life had attracted the attention 
of certain philosophers among the bourgeoisie in the early days 
of the Restoration - Saint-Simon and his disciples, Fourier and 
Pierre Leroux - and led them to meditate upon the unsound con- 
dition of society. The upshot of their reflections was a general 
criticism of the social system which extended to all its institutions 
- even marriage and the family. They went so far as to draw up 
proposals for organizing society upon entirely new bases. Their 
systems, which differed among themselves, were grouped together 
about 1830 under the common epithet of ‘Socialist’. 

Socialist ideas were at first expounded only fragmentarily, and 
sometimes in a confused form, by the heads of rival scliools who 
were at loggerheads with one another; they had a common origin 
in a sense of compassion and a conception of justice. The wretched 
condition of the workers inspired pity for their sufferings and pri- 
vations, which found expression in the motto: chacm suivant ses 
besoins' (Let every man receive according to his needs). The 
distribution of material goods appeared inequitable, for it ^owed 
too great a share of the profits of industry to go to the employer 
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who owned the capital, and too little to the worker, who received 
wages inadequate to the value of his work. The protest against 
this system was summed up in the motto: ‘A chacun suivant ses 
mvres' (Let every man be rewarded according to his work). 

In their search for the origin of the defects in the existing system 
the Socialists had come to ascribe them to the absolute power of 
the property-owner, and especially to private ownership of the 
capital invested in industry and unbridled competition between 
capitalists or traders; they even went so far as to attack the foun- 
dations of the whole economic order, the right of private property, 
inheritance, competition in trade, wage contracts, and the use of 
money. For this reason they were denounced as dangerous enemies 
of the social order. 

The work of the Socialists had proceeded independently in 
France and in England. The English devised practical methods of 
action, such as trade unions of workers, co-operative societies, 
societies for mutual aid, congresses of delegates, laws for the pro- 
tection of workers, the eight hours’ day, and the general strike; 
they proclaimed the struggle of the ‘working class’ against the 
other classes, and called for universal suffrage as the only effectual 
means of forcing Parliament to concern itself with the workers. 
The principal contribution of the French was in the form of a 
critical analysis of society, the theory of the relations between 
capital and labour, and propagandist mottoes, such as; the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat, the organization of labour, the right 
to work, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the terms ‘anarchism’, 
and ‘communism’, and the red flag. By 1848 the formulation of 
Socialist ideas was complete. It was a German Jew, who had 
taken refuge first in France and then in England, who combined 
them in a systematic doctrine with a scientific aspect. 

In France Socialist propaganda had begun in small groups of 
disciples, the Saint-Simoniens, the ‘societarian’ school of Fourier, 
and Cabot’s ‘Icarians’. The leaders of these schools hoped to re- 
form society by the force of example alone, with no political 
revolution and without making any demands on the State. 

Socialist ideas spread through Paris and Lyons in the republican 
political societies formed of young bourgeois and artisans exercising 
their crafts independently. These new disciples, accustomed to 
insurrectionary methods, proposed to transform society by a 
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‘social revolution*^ a formula which made its appearance as early 
as 1832. A few of them revived the name of Communist used by 
Babeuf and his disciples since the French Revolution; it was for 
this group that Karl Marx drew up the Communist manifesto 
of 1848. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF UNIVERSAL 
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5 THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 

Dissatisfaction with Louis-Philippe and Guizot had spread to 
the whole country and even to the king’s own sons; but the dic- 
contented section demanded no more than a limited reform. The 
most advanced of them cherished only vague hopes; a single 
deputy, Ledru Rollin, proposed ‘universal suffrage’ as a theoretic 
cal idea, but he did not even draw up a clearly defined project. 
The French public was unaware that this system was actually 
working in Switzerland and the United States and was being 
demanded by the workers of England. 

The Revolution of 1848 was not, like that of 1789, the putting 
in force of a programme framed by the opposition; it was neither 
desired nor foreseen by the nation. It began unexpectedly, arising 
out of a demonstration that had been prohibited and as the result 
of a riot that the National Guard refused to put down. An acci- 
dent converted it into an insurrection, which developed into a 
revolution. The insurgents first invaded the residence of the king, 
who abdicated, and next the Chamber of Deputies. A Provisional 
Government, formed of republican deputies, was set up at the 
Hdtel de Ville, where a few journalists joined it. The workers, 
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now masters of France, forced it to proclaim a republic on the 
spot. 

Thus this Revolution, like that of 1830, was the work of Paris 
and was proclaimed from the Hotel de Ville, the centre of muni- 
cipal life; but instead of hailing it with joy, France merely endured 
it. The name Republic still revived memories of the guillotine 
and the assignats, and nowhere did the republicans form more 
than a small minority. But at that lime the provinces had no 
means of offering resistance to Paris, nor did it occur to them to 
do so. Having obtained the upper hand at the Hotel de Ville, 
the workers imposed certain Socialist formulas upon the Provi- 
sional Government, such as ‘the right to work', ‘national work- 
shops’, and a shorter working day. 

As in 1830, the Revolution placed a new set of men in power, 
who, though still bourgeois, lawyers, doctors, and journalists, were 
inspired by sentiments unknown to the Orlcanist bourgeoisie. 
Carried away by a burst of democratic enthusiasm for the libertjr 
of the people, analogous to the national aspirations of 1789, these 
‘men of 1848’, as they have been called, desired the good of the 
people, but they had small knowledge of the practical conditions 
necessary for obtaining it. 

At that time the various classes lived so much apart that, even 
when the bourgeois were republicans, they had no personal rela- 
tions with the workers, who usually lived on the upper floors of 
houses occupied by the bourgeoisie. As a token of their respect 
for the people, the members of the Government included among 
them a working mechanic named Albert, the head of a secret 
society, who had been recommended to them by the insurgents 
and whose very name was unknown to them. They wished to do 
something for the good of the people - represented in their eyes 
by the workers of Paris - but they did not know what to do, and 
even the workers themselves had no clear ideas on the subject. 
On the other hand, they were anxious to avoid disorder, since it> 
might discredit the Republic. Their cry was ‘the combination 
of order with liberty’. Under the impression of these generous 
sentiments and confused ideas they hastily established a new 
political system in the course of a few days. 
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Jnew demooratig institutions 

The Revolution having been made by the people, the Govern- 
ment, either by official measures or else by tolerating what had 
already happened, placed the people in possession of those political 
weapons which had hitherto been reserved to the bourgeoisie. Freed 
from the obligation to deposit caution-money, the Press assumed 
a popular character; newspapers were sold in separate copies at 
the price of a sou. The popular societies, founded under the name 
of ‘clubs’, were thrown open to the lower classes, who attended 
them and listened to speakers on political subjects. Service in the 
National Guard became compulsory for all able-bodied men; 
workmen joined it, and in Paris, at least, were armed with 
guns. 

The innovation of capital importance which revolutionized the 
political life of France was universal suffrage, which was estab- 
lished, without discussion, on the broadest basis, being conferred 
on every man on the attainment of lus majority at the age of 
twenty-one, after a six months’ residence qualification. It applied 
to all elections, whether to the National Assembly, the general 
council of the departments, or the municipal council of the 
commune. 

Voting still took place in an assembly; but in order to adapt it 
to the use of an electorate abruptly increased from less than 
250,000 to over 9,000,000 electors, the use of printed ballot- 
papers was admitted. The Government’s first idea was to preserve 
the ‘uninominal’ vote by which the vote is cast for one out of the 
candidates submitted - the only system in use in France at that 
time for choosing the mandataries of the people; but owing to 
pressure of time, it accepted the practice of having all the re- 
presentatives of each department elected from the same list, which 
implied the abolition of the second ballot. Thus the second ballot, 
or ballotage^ in the exact sense of the word implying a choice 
between two candidates, came to disappear for good, and the 
system of the scrutin de lists (voting by list) was introduced for the 
departments merely as a practical expedient -a system which 
has since been regarded as a tradition of the republican party. 

In order to satisfy democratic feeling, the Government revived 
a principle abandoned since 1814, and granted the representatives 
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in the National Assembly a parliamentary allowance, known as 
an indemniti parlmentaire^ fixed at twenty-five francs a day, a sum 
which remained unchanged till 1906, and was based upon the 
estimated expenses of bourgeois life. 

5the new parties 

Universal suffrage was accepted in France without opposition. 
The royalists seemed to have rallied to the new order of things, 
the Orleanists out of fear, the Legitimists out of hatred for Louis- 
Philippe. The only distinction drawn was between the republicans 
de la veille (of the day before), that is, those who had been so 
before the Revolution) and those du lendmain (of the morrow - 
that is, the monarchists who had subsequently rallied to it). But 
the Provisional Government had split into two very unequal groups. 
The majority desired to maintain the social order intact, while 
establishing political equality, and called for a ‘democratic re- 
public’. The minority desired a continuance of measures of a 
Socialist tendency for the benefit of the workers, which were meant 
to transform the social order, and the cry of their }3artisans was: 

* Vive la Ripuhlique dimocraiique et sociak'' (Long live the democratic 
and social Republic). A very active club-leader, Blanqui, had 
wanted to force upon the Government the red flag, the emblem 
of the revolutionary Socialist party, and demanded the ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’, with the object of giving the people time 
to get out of the habit of obeying the privileged classes, who were 
hostile to the Revolution. Lcdru-Rollin had at first wanted to 
revive the tradition of 1793 by supporting republican insurrec- 
tions abroaci, and in the end he sided against the Socialists. The 
issue was joined over the date of the elections to the Assembly: 
it was decided by demonstrations of workmen directed by the 
clubs, and counter-demonstrations of National Guards belonging 
to the bourgeois parts of the town. 

The Revolution, which took place during a critical state of 
depression and unemployment, provoked a panic which caused 
a cessation of work, ruined credit, led to a fall in prices, and emptied 
the coffers of the State. The Government had recourse to ex- 
pedients j it decreed the compulsory acceptance of bank-notes as 
legal tender, drafted the unemployed workmen of Paris into cstab- 
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lishments for the construction of earthworks, glorified by the name 
of ‘national workshops^, and imposed a supplementary tax of 
forty-five centimes in the franc, which made the republican regime 
unpopular in the country districts. 

5the constituent assembly 

The first experiment in universal suffrage, which took place at 
the election of the representatives of the people to the National 
Assembly, took place during a sort of lull, the proportion of elec- 
tors exercising the vote being higher than it has ever been since, 
though they had to go to the chief town of the canton to vote. 
Universal sufifrage did not, as had been anticipated at the time, 
lead to the election of a majority of men of the people. Those 
elected were still^ bourgeois, selected for the most part among 
prominent republicans. But the relative proportions of the parties 
were upset. Two thirds of the Assembly was composed of republi- 
cans, the large majority of whom were partisans of the democratic 
Republic, known as the modiris (Moderates). The social Republic 
was left with only a few representatives. The minority, consisting 
of Legitimists and Orlcanists, formed an opposition grouped 
together under the name of ‘the party of order’. 

The Assembly elected an ‘Executive Commission of Govern- 
ment’, formed of live members, and prepared to draw up a Con- 
stitution; but it came into violent conflict with the people of Paris 
by suppressing the national workshops, in which the unemployed 
workmen received relief, disguised under the name of pay, 
amounting to eight francs a week. The workmen, thus abruptly 
deprived of all resources, were armed as National Guards; they 
rose in insurrection and threw up barricades round those parts of 
the town which they occupied. The Assembly, in alarm, appealed 
to the army by appointing General Cavaignac ‘chief of the execu- 
tive power’. The insurrection was crushed; for the first time 
France had resisted a Parisian insurrection. The instruments of 
popular propaganda, being suspected of Socialist tendencies, 
were paralysed by measures of repression: the newspapers were 
suspended, the clubs were subjected to police supervision, and 
political meetings were placed on the same footing as secret 
societies and made liable to severe penalties. 
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The Constitution of 1848, drawn up under the impression of the 
‘June days’, was an attempt to put into effect the principles of the 
moderate republican party - that is, universal suffrage accom- 
panied by the maintenance of the social order. Out of respect for 
the doctrine of the separation of powers, it entrusted the legislative 
power to a single assembly, and the executive power to a president 
of the Repubhc, both elected by the people, which was regarded 
as delegating its power to them. The relations between the two 
powers were not defined; the republicans distrusted parliamentary 
government, which was practised in monarchical countries only, 
and was opposed to the tradition of the Revolution. The president 
retained the power of choosing the ministers, who, in a centralized 
system, disposed of all effective powers - the army, the police, and 
the power of appointing and dismissing all officials. Out of respect 
for the sovereignty of the people, the Assembly at once set to work 
to hold elections for choosing a president. 

The choice of the man entrusted with the supreme power was 
accordingly handed over to a people without education or political 
experience, the enormous majority of whom were unable to read 
or else incapable of understanding what they read. The great mass 
of them knew nothing but the name of Napoleon, carried far and 
wide by the stories of old soldiers and popular prints. It voted for 
the Emperor’s nephew, Louis Napoleon, who had recently re- 
turned from exile. He was personally unknown and was supported 
by the party of order against Cavaignac, the candidate of the 
moderate republicans. 

Jthe reaction 

The reaction against the Revolution had already begun with 
Gavaignac’s candidature. The republican majority declared that, 
material order having been restored, it remained to restore ‘moral 
order’. This formula, which the royalists were to render famous 
in 1849 3Jid 1873, nJ-eant that the mass of the people was to resume 
its habit of allowing policy to be directed by ‘the governing classes’ 
{Us classes dirigeantes) , The partisans of the social Republic were 
already caUing their opponents ‘reactionaries* - a name which 
has remained in use in the popular parlance of the parties of the 
left. Their representatives in the Assembly split off from the 
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Moderates, revived the name of ‘the Mountain’, in memory of 
1793 ) up ^ programme of social reform. 

Reaction came into power when Louis Napoleon, not yet know- 
ing who was who in France, chose his ministers among the Or- 
leanist and Catholic minority; and it became complete after the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly. The mass of the electors in 
the country districts, disgusted at the fall in prices and angry at 
the tax of forty-five centimes, voted for the monarchists of the party 
of order. Two- thirds of the Assembly was made up of Legitimists 
and Orleanists, divided by the persistent rivalry between the two 
branches of the royal family, but united by their hatred for the 
Republic and their attitude of deference towards the Church. 
The republican minority now contained only a small number of 
Moderates, the bulk of it consisting of the Mountain, which now 
assumed the leadership of the republican party in the country. 

From that time onward a regional distribution of parties made 
its appearance which was to become a permanent feature of 
French political life under varying names. Royalists predominate 
in the country districts of the north and west, the region of large 
landed estates, and in the mountains, where the peasants follow 
the advice of their priests. The strength of the republicans lies 
in Paris, the towns, those parts of the country where industry is 
carried on on a large scale, and the regions of the east and south, 
inhabited by vine-growers and peasant proprietors. 

Louis Napoleon, who was hostile to parliamentary government, 
chose his ministers, not among the royalist majority, but from a very 
small group of personal partisans, most of whom had formerly been 
Orleanists. This Napoleonic ministry, acting in concert with the 
majority, organized the reaction against republican propaganda. 
For this purpose it made use of lie old judicial and adminis- 
trative functionaries who had kept their offices or been reinstated 
in them and who had an antipathy for the doctrines of social 
democracy, which seemed to them a menace to society; besides 
which they were indignant at seeing men of tfie people presuming 
to take part in political life. They nicknamed them the ‘Reds’ 
and accused them of wanting to massacre the rich, loot their 
possessions, and divide up their lands, Their fears were sometimes 
confirmed by the threats, rough language, and revolutionary songs 
of the fanatical partisans of the social Republic. By trials, arrests, 
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police measures, and dismissals of officials and schoolmasters, the 
Government blocked all the channels of action open to the re- 
publicans, such as newspapers, meetings, and banquets; it para- 
lysed those municipal councils and National Guards which 
favoured the Republic, and suppressed all demonstrations, 
political emblems, trees of liberty, and political songs -pro- 
hibiting even red belts and neckties. 

The Assembly passed an electoral law aiming at the exclusion 
of workmen from the suffrage. By the loi Falloux (so called from 
the name of the minister who proposed this law) it granted liberty 
of instruction - that is, the right to open secondary schools 
[colliges) and primary schools -made the teaching of religion 
compulsory in the State schools, and attempted to place State 
educational institutions under the supervision of the cler^. 
It did not succeed in bringing the University under Catholic in- 
fluence. But the removal of restrictions on education was of 
little use except to the religious congregations, which it enabled 
to found primary schools with members of the tcacliing orders 
of both sexes as teachers, and colUges, or secondary schools, kept by 
Jesuits or priests. The result was to split the youth of France 
into two sections, each of which was brought up in a totally 
different attitude of mind. Such was the origin of that division 
of the nation into two mutually strange and often hostile societies, 
which was to perpetuate and emphasise the cleavage made by the 
Revolution. 

Experience of the democratic Republic, disturbed by civil war 
and the financial crisis, and afterwards thwarted by the action of 
a hostile assembly, had thrown discredit on the regime. As early 
as 1849 there was talk of putting an end to it by force. What 
delayed the military coup d’itat was the fact tliat the army was 
under the command of royalist oflicers at loggerheads with the 
President. Louis Napoleon needed time in order to replace them 
by officers from Algeria who were prepared to act against the 
Assembly. 

The coup iitat of December 2, 1851 was at first no more than 
the use offeree by the military in order to disperse the Assembly 
and leave the President sole master of the supreme power; but it 
met with unexpected resistance from the partisans of the Moun- 
tain, not in the large towns, which had been disarmed since 1849 
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by being placed under martial law, but in the agricultural regions 
of the centre and south, which took up arms in defence of the 
Constitution. The Government took advantage of this to pose as 
the defender of social order against the alleged threat of a ‘Jac- 
querie’ on the part of the ‘Reds’, the enemies of society. The mea- 
sures of repression adopted were very severe; more than twenty- 
six thousand people were arrested, and many thousands deported 
to Algeria. 

These measures left the republican element with an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for those responsible for the coup (Pitat; the ‘victims 
of the 2nd of Devember’ formed the nucleus of an uncompromising 
opposition to the Empire. On the other hand, fear of social revo- 
lution rallied almost all the ‘party of order’ and the clergy to the 
side of Louis Napoleon. Nobody was left in opposition but the 
Legitimist nobles, a very small handful of bishops, and the personal 
friends of the Orleans family, who were angered at the confiscation 
of the princes’ property. The plebiscite of 1851, conducted on the 
basis of universal suffrage in order to obtain public endorsement 
for the coup and repeated in 1852 in order to obtain sanc- 
tion for the restoration of the Empire, was merely a fornxal recog- 
nition of the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 

Jthe autocratic empire 

Officially, the political system established by the Constitution of 
January 1852, assumed the guise of a return to the regime of 
Napoleon I, like which it was theoretically based upon the con- 
stituent power of the people exercised through the medium of a 
plebiscite. In point of fact, however, all real powers centred in the 
President* The ministers were responsible to him alone and might 
not be members of either assembly, or even enter it; the Constitu- 
tion expressly condemned the parliamentary regime. The absolute 
personal power of the head of the State was merely veiled by a 
constituent Senate appointed by him and a Corps Ugislatif (Legis- 
lative Body) of deputies elected by universal suffrage. 

The decree organizing the electoral system was drawn up by 
a minister ignorant of the previously existing procedure. He 
preserved the secret ballot and the use of voting-papers, but 
transferred the scene of it to the chief town of the commune and 
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kept the poll open for two days, thus doing away with voting in 
an electoral assembly. He revived the French system of the abso- 
lute majority on the first ballot, but did not restore the bdlotage, 
or second bdlot, on the former French system - that of dividing 
the surplus votes between the two candidates with the next highest 
number of votes - replacing this by a second ballot by which the 
candidates with a relative majority is elected. This system has 
remained peculiar to France. The Government adopted certain 
devices intended to limit the independence of electors, such as the 
nomination of ‘ojBfiicial candidates’ recommended to the electors 
by the Government, whose candidature the officials had orders 
to promote, the prohibition of meetings of electors, and the arbitrary 
distribution of constituencies, which were so arranged as to split 
up the large towns. 

The political Press was placed under a regime devised with the 
object of paralysing it, without reviving the censorship. The sanc- 
tion of the Government was now required before a newspaper 
could be founded, and ministers and prefects were given power to 
take steps on their own responsibility which might lead to the 
suspension or suppression of a newspaper without applying to 
the courts of law. The only opposition papers to survive were 
those tolerated by the Government. 

The only elected body, the Corps Ugislatif, sat merely for a short 
period, and its deliberations were not published; its functions were 
confined to passing the laws previously prepared by the Conseil 
d£tat. The reaction was consummated by a return to the monarchy 
under the form of an hereditary Empire, supplemented by the 
creation of an Imperial court copied from that of the First Empire. 
Considerable salaries were granted to the senators, and large 
allowances to the deputies. 

This absolutist monarchy, resting upon the army, rallied to it 
the great majority of the nation: the peasants, who were still in- 
different to political life, the bourgeoisie, whom it secured against 
social agitation, a small section of the nobility, and almost the 
whole of the clergy, who were pleased because they had acquired 
authority over the schools, liberty of preaching, money grants, 
and official honours. The deferential attitude of the Government 
concealed a latent antagonism between the lower clergy, who were 
partisans of the absolute power of the pope over the Church, and 
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the high officials of the Empire, who continued to be Gallican, 
in which they had the agreement of a fair number of the bishops. 

The royalist opposition was confined to the nobility of the west 
and south and the fragments of the Orleanist party. The republi- 
can opposition was still very strong in the towns and industrial 
regions, but possessed no means of making itself felt and, further- 
more, found only rare occasions for expressing its views. With only 
a muzzled Press and an assembly lacking all means of publicity, 
political life remained paralysed till i860. 

Though personally kind-hearted and shy, and loved by those 
who came in contact with him, Napoleon III found himself in an 
abnormal position as head of the French State. Having spent 
all his life abroad or in confinement, he had no knowledge of 
French life. He despised the bourgeoisie which had governed 
France for a generation past, and hated the parliamentary system, 
which had become part of its habits. He loved the people and 
would have liked them to love him; but, like the men of ’48, he 
did not know what to do to be of service to them. 

In 1852, in order to reassure the peace-loving nation against a 
return to the warlike adventures of the First Empire, he had said 
that ‘The Empire stands for peace’ {U Empire, c^est la paix). 
But sentiment induced him to carry on an active policy abroad. 
He loathed the treaties of 1815 ~ a point in which he agreed with 
most of the republicans - and was anxious to tear them up. 
He interested himself in the Italians and wanted to deliver them 
from Austria. He was led into war by a desire to raise the prestige 
of his government and please the officers. He first made war on 
Russia, thereby gaining the friendship of the Queen of England 
and the glory of presiding over the Congress of Paris in 1856. 
He made war on Austria, by which he gained Savoy and the 
countship of Nice, which he made into three departments, thus 
rounding off French territory in the direction of the Alps. This 
was his greatest and last success. 

By allowing the new King of Italy to occupy the greater part 
of the States of the Church he annoyed his Catholic partisans, 
who were greatly attached to the temporal power of the pope. 
In order to placate the English Government, which was annoyed 
by the Italian war, he concluded a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land in i860, permitting the entry of English iron and textiles 
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into France, which aroused the wrath of the French iron-masters 
and textile-manufacturers, who were strongly attached to the 
protectionist regime. His foreign policy pleased his opponents, the 
republicans and Liberals, who were traditionally hostile to the 
absolute monarchies of Russia and Austria, but it dissatisfied his 
own partisans, the Catholics and great industrialists, who had the 
support of the empress, a Spaniard and a devout Catholic. 

5the return to parliamentary govern- 

ME'NT 

Having estranged those who supported his absolutist regime, 
Napoleon began to draw nearer to those who opposed it. As 
early as 1859 he had granted an amnesty which allowed the 
republicans proscribed in 1851 to return to France, where they 
swelled the republican opposition. Henceforth he was led into 
maVm g a sciies of concessions, which transformed the Empire 
autoritaire (or absolutist Empire) into the ‘liberal Empire' and 
ended by bringing him back to parliamentary government in 
spite of himself. He restored the public sessions of the Corps 
ligislatif, after which he permitted it once more to vote the various 
sections of the budget separately and gave it the right to consult 
with the ministers. The various groups of Ms opponents formed 
a coalition known as the ‘Liberal opposition', which now de- 
manded the ‘necessary liberties' (those of the Press, of association 
and holding meetings and of elections). It scored a great success 
at the elections of 1863, and by its criticism in the Corps UgisMJ 
it roused public opinion and increased the numbers of those in 
opposition. 

Baffled by the failures of his policy abroad, in Rome, Poland, 
Denmark, Mexico, and Germany, and suffering from a serious 
bladder complaint, the Emperor consented to fresh concessions, 
including the voting of the address, the right of ‘interpellating* 
the ministers (that is, formally challenging them to explain sornc 
point of policy), and next the liberty of the Press and of public 
meetings. He granted workmen the right to form unions, and 
strikes ceased to be punishable by law. But he kept in power the 
last survivors of Imperial officialdom, who stiE preserved the habits 
of the absolutist regime. 
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Meanwhile the nation was serving its apprenticeship to univer- 
sal suffrage at the various elections and gaining experience of 
the machinery of an electoral campaign, such as electoral com- 
mittees, meetings, posters, and the distribution of voting-papers. 
The oath of fidelity to the emperor, which since 1858 not only 
deputies, but candidates for election as well had been required 
to take, had not succeeded in eliminating republicans from the 
assemblies. The students seized every opportunity of demon- 
strating against the Government. The Paris Press, which had 
become very violent since a mere declaration had been accepted 
as sufficient for the foundation of a newspaper, was openly attack- 
ing the existing regime. The total number of votes and the pro- 
portion of opposition deputies increased at every election, while 
the official candidates were losing both votes and seats. In 1869 
the right, which desired the maintenance of the absolutist Em- 
pire, found itself in a minority; even the majority of the official 
deputies were calling for a change in the regime. Napoleon now 
resigned himself to choosing his ministers among the deputies 
forming the majority. The Senate ceased to act as guardian of the 
Constitution and resumed the role of a House of Peers. This 
amounted to a return to parliamentary government. 

The Corps Ugislatif, returning to the tradition prevailing in the 
Chambers, split up into group: the right, which was in favour 
of an absolutist and warlike policy, the right centre, which favoured 
a parliamentary Empire, and the left centre, formed of Orleanists 
who had rallied to the Empire. The republican left, which was 
opposed to the Empire, was divided into three parts, the gauche 
ouverte, or ^open left’, which was ready to admit those imperialists 
who had rallied to the Republic, the gauche fermk, or ‘closed left’, 
which admitted none but republicans, and the ‘irreconcilables’, 
whose leading orator, Gambetta, had recently revived the name 
of Radical. These three groups were to survive under other names 
till the end of the nineteenth century. Outside the Chamber there 
were also the insermentk (non-jurors), who refused to take the 
oath and were to become the leaders of the Commune. 
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50VERTHROW OF THE EMPIRE 

In order to keep up the fiction of the sovereignty of the people, 
Napoleon submitted the changes in the system of government to 
a plebiscite, which he treated as a demonstration of attachment 
to his dynasty. He obtained more than seven million votes in its 
favour as opposed to a million and a half against it, and the 
Empire now seemed to be consolidated. But the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs involved France in a conflict with Prussia which 
led to war with Germany. One of the two French armies was cut 
off in Metz; the other surrendered at Sedan, together with the 
emperor. 

The Empire had rested upon the army; when the latter failed, 
it collapsed, and it was seen how little it liad meant to the nation. 
The Paris mob invaded the Corps Ugislatif and met with no resis- 
tance; the republican deputies assumed power and proclaimed 
the Republic at the H6tel de Ville, where they set up a ‘Govern- 
ment of National Defence’. September 4th, 1870, marked yet 
another Parisian revolution, but this one was accepted by the 
nation out of disappointment with the military Empire, which, 
having started in victory, was collapsing in defeat and invasion, 

5changes in material conditions of life 

After 1848 French society, which, throughout its whole history, 
had evolved mainly under the influence of political events and 
religious sentiments, began to become modified by the influence 
of the material conditions of life and the systematic application of 
science. For the conditions of material life have undergone a more 
profound change in the last three quarters of a century than during 
the whole course of the centuries from the days of antiquity 
downwards. Methods of agriculture, industry, and transport in 
nineteenth-century France previous to 1848 differed far less from 
those of the Roman Empire than from the technical methods of 
the twentieth century. 

The transformation which began to become apparent after 1848 
was due mainly to the fact that not till then did the mass of the 
nation begin to feel the effect of inventions that were already 
known. Machines for spinning and weaving, the chemical pro- 
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cesses of tanning, dyeing, and manufacturing sugar, stearin, soap, 
and soda, blast-furnaces heated with coal for the production of 
cast iron, and new processes of steel-manufacture increased the 
number of articles of everyday use to an extent hitherto unknown. 
In like fashion, railways and steamships increased facilities for 
transport and brought these articles within reach of the public. 

All these processes were already known, but their use was con- 
fined to a minority, consisting of the inhabitants of the large towns. 
The railways built in 184.8 did not go beyond a few sections, and 
still appeared to be an invention without any future; they did not 
become important till they had been organized into a system 
divided among six great companies with concessions valid for a 
whole century. Steam navigation did not become very active till 
the use of the screw began. Among the many inventions which now 
came into common use, there were some that modified the con- 
ditions of everyday life. Phosphorus matches (or 'chemical’ 
matches, as they were called), which lit a fire or a light on the 
spot, led to the disappearance of the tinder-box, which had taken 
so long to produce a light. Illuminating gas rendered it possible 
to light the streets in the towns and large buildings more ade- 
quately. Stearin candles and oil-lamps took the place of tallow 
candles and resin torches. Coal, used in stoves, provided the 
inhabitants of the towns with a more efficient fuel than wood. 
Qpill pens, the cutting of which caused great loss of time, were 
replaced by steel pens, 

The wholesale manufacture of beet-sugar increased the popular 
consumption of sugar, preserves, and sweetmeats and indirectly 
of coffee. The distillation of alcohol from grain and potatoes 
increased die consumption of brandy and spirituous liquors and 
multiplied the number of drink-shops till they became a danger 
to the health of the nation. 

The progress in the manufacture of woollen fabrics and especially 
of cotton stuffs increased the facilities for obtaining clothing by 
stimulating production and lowering the price bf stuffs to an 
unprecedented extent. Feminine costume in no way gained in 
beauty as a result; for that was the age of the extravagantly M 
crinoline, of tight-lacing and the heavy chignon of false hair. 
But the women of the people, especially in the towns, managed 
to make their hats and dresses of lighter stuffs, with more variety, 
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and the use of underlincn found its way into the lower strata of 
the population. 

The railways made it possible to move about more rapidly and 
cheaply and did much to expedite postal communications, for 
which the English custom of postage stamps had been adopted 
in 1848, while the electric telegraph, then still in its beginnings, 
was ousting the ‘aerial telegraph’. The railways produced a still 
more thorough revolution in trade and industry owing to the 
enormous increase of goods and decrease of expenses, till they led 
to the disappearance of road transport. At the same time the 
roads had been transformed by the English invention of macadam- 
ization, or road-making with broken stones instead of cobble stones. 


5 SOCIAL CHANGES 

Paris, enlarged by the inclusion of tho faubourgs in i860 and 
made healthier and more beautiful by the cutting of broad streets 
and the laying out of gardens and squares within its borders, and 
parks on its outskirts, in imitation of England, began to become 
the international capital of pleasure, while still remaining the 
centte of intellectual life in France. 

The enormous capital required for the construction of railways, 
the opening up of mines, and the foundation of great industrial 
and credit institutions, was collected by means of shares and bonds 
sold to the public, The result was an abrupt increase in the 
quantity of easily transferable securities, which stimulated specu- 
lation and gambling on the Bourse to such a point as to cause 
the Government anxi ety . The Paris share-market was overwhelmed 
with transactions to such an extent that the official stockbrokers 
could not cope with them, and it was necessary to share the work 
with a number of outside brokers possessing no official position, 
known collectively as la coulisse. The regular stockbrokers still 
had a monopoly of transactions in the principal securities, which 
were alone quoted on the Bourse, while the outside brokers dealt 
with what were known as valeurs en banque (negotiable se- 
curities). 

The increase of industry and trade on a large scale, as well as of 
speculation and transferable securities, tended to strengthen the 
position of the bourgeois in particular, who controlled business, 
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invested money in securities, and indulged in speculation. They 
alone occupied all the lucrative professions, which the nobility 
refused to enter. They even profited by the rise in the price of 
agricultural produce, which raised the rents for which their lands 
were leased. They rapidly increased in wealth and became more 
numerous, as a result of the newly-enriched families that entered 
their ranks. They adopted the fashion of visits to the seaside and 
travelling for pleasure, the foreign origin of which is shown by the 
barbarous French formation tourism (tourist travel). Dreading 
Socialism, as the nobility had dreaded revolution, the bourgeoisie 
rallied to the support of religion, which it regarded as an instru- 
ment of social order for the defence of property. It supported the 
clergy by its money and influence, without returning to the old 
faith, or even to the regular practice of religion. 

The new conditions of life had not produced such a strong 
reaction upon the lower classes. Neither the shopkeepers nor the 
artisans (who formed the largest section of the population classi- 
fied as commercial and industrial in the census) had made any 
notable changes in their way of living. But the progress of me- 
chanical industry on a large scale had caused the disappearance of 
most of the home-weavers and increased the number of workmen 
concentrated in large establishments. Yet most of the Parisian 
workers were still employed in individual workshops, and it was 
these who, disappointed with the means proposed by Socialist 
theorists for bettering their position, started a campaign for ob- 
taining liberty of association, trade unions (known as chambres 
syndicaks), and technical education. The labour movement in 
France did not start among the proletariat created by the me- 
chanical age; it was the work of workmen of superior status, engaged 
in individual work after the fashion of French craftsmen. After 
a severe crisis of depression the prosperous condition of industry 
during the second half of the Empire had raised wages, and wine 
and meat began to be regular articles of consumption among the 
workmen. 

The rise in the prices of agricultural produce was advantageous 
to the peasants, especially to those who owned their own land, but 
these formed no more than a third of the whole, and, moreover, 
their land was often burdened with debt and mortgages. Ten^t 
farmers and mitaym were becoming more numerous and entering 
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into competition with one another. Day-labourers and servants 
received higher, though still very poor wages, The progress of 
technical methods of agriculture, which were, however, confined 
to the neighbourhood of the large towns and the wealthier 
districts, was as yet of little advantage to the mass of the 
peasants. 

A profound change was beginning to take place in the attitude 
of the people towards religion. Most of the artisans, workmen, and 
wine-growers and a large number of independent peasants, 
especially in the rich districts which kept up frequent intercourse 
with the towns, had abandoned the obligatory practices of the 
Catholic religion. They no longer went to Mass and did not re- 
ceive the Communion even at Easter. The regions in the west 
and in the mountains, which were less subject to the influence of 
the towns, remained faithful to the practice of religion, being still 
affected by fear of hell and docile to the guidance of their priests. 
The nobility and the great majority of the bourgeoisie had once 
more become the allies of the Church, and maintained the prac- 
tices of religion in the families dependent upon them, among their 
tenants, mitayers, servants, and tradespeople. 

The French nation had grown indifferent to the dogmas in- 
culcated by the Church. The Catholic religion no longer had as 
its main support belief in a revealed doctrine necessary to eternal 
salvation f it appeared rather in the light of obedience to a tra- 
ditional authority, which was respected as a beneficent power and 
a necessary guardian of morality. 

Religious feeling survived in the lowest strata of the population 
under the forms of the old indigenous religion existing prior to 
Christianity. The belief in a supernatural virtue attaching to 
certain places and manifesting itself by healing was shown by the 
numbers visiting the old centres of pilgrimage, It proved suffici- 
ently \dtal to create new sanctuaries at La Salctte in the Alps, at 
Lourdes in the Pyrenees, on spots where the Virgin had appeared, 
or near a spring endowed with the power of healing. The astonish- 

^ The same was true of the Protestants of the old Calvinist churches in the south 
and west; for these had lost the habit of celebrating public worship, which had been 
interrupted for a century by persecution. The ‘liberals’ no longer attended service; 
they no longer received the Communion and had unconsciously developed into 
deists, as was shown by their refusal to impose upon their pastors the accep- 
tance of a formula recognizing the divinity of Christ, when desired to do so by the 
‘orthodox’ believers at the synod of 1873. 
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ing crowds of pilgrims showed how deeply rooted this primitive 
faith still was. 

The custom of appealing to supernatural forces in order to attain 
an object of desire or avert an evil lingered on in the form of 
invocations of the Virgin or some saint in vogue, especially St. 
Anthony of Padua. It led to the continued use of devotional objects 
endowed with a miraculous power, such as scapularies, rosaries, 
chaplets, and blessed medals; it was sometimes enough to wear 
one of these to escape illness or danger. The cult of the dead sur- 
vived, even in Paris, in the form of visits to cemeteries and the 
custom of saluting funeral processions. 

The need that was felt for solemnizing the decisive moments 
of life by a religious ceremony maintained throughout the whole 
of France the practice of baptism, marriage in church, religious 
services at funerals, and the first communion at the close of child- 
hood, even in families which had lapsed from all religious beliefs 
and practices and were hostile to the Catholic clergy. 

Romanticism did not survive the Revolution. Enthusiasm had 
been disappointed by tire failure of the great hopes of 1848, and 
turned to a bitter pessimism which induced writers to represent 
for preference the more painful and uglier sides of human existence. 
Romanticism became transformed into ‘realism’ and then into 
‘naturalism’, while still indulging in tire habit of trying to ‘shock 
{ipater) the bourgeois’. The realists professed to give an exact 
representation of nature, with a tendency to satire that was in 
conformity with French tradition. The Romantic literary types 
- the historical drama, the historical novel, and lyrical poetry - 
decayed; the comedy of manners, the novel based upon psycho- 
logical observation, and descriptive or philosophical poefe^ once 
more became the fashion. Out of reaction against the exalted 
sentimentality and neglect of form that had characterized the 
Romanticists, novelists and poets affected an impressive tone and 
subjected themselves to the discipline of a flawless style and a 
highly wrought technique in their verse. Such was the character 
of the group known as the Parnasset whose ideal was expressed 
in the motto: ‘Art for art’s sake’. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC AND PARLIAMEN- 
TARY REPUBLIC 

1870 Proclamation of the Republic, 

1871 National Assembly. The Commune. Treaty of Frankfurt, 

1873 Resignation of Thiers. 

1875 Passing of the Constitutional Laws. 

1877 May 16. Dissolution of the Chamber. 

1879 Ur^vy elected President of the Republic. 

1881 Conquest of Tunisia. 

1883-5 Conquest of Tonkin. 

1887-9 Nationalist agitation in the name of General Boulanger, 

1893 Understanding with the Government of Russia. 

1898-9 Agitation in connection with the Dreyfus allair. 

1904 Understanding with England. 

1911 Agadir crisis. 

5establishment of the republic 

The Government of National Defence remained in Paris, block- 
aded by the German armies, while a mere delegation, with its seat 
at Tours, carried on the government of France and tried to im- 
provise armies for raising the blockade of Paris. The definitive 
form to be assumed by the Government of France depended upon 
the Prussian Government, which carried on negotiations at once 
with the republican Government in Paris and the General-in-chief 
of the French army shut up in Metz, after which it chose to enforce 
the surrender of the army and come to an arrangement with the 
republican Government for the capitulation of Paris and the armis- 
tice that put an end to the war. 

The National Assembly was composed of a majority of royalists, 
supplemented by a few moderate republicans resolved on die ac- 
ceptance of the peace, together with a strong minority of republi- 
cans elected by' Paris and the eastern regions. It met at Bordeaux, 
where it elected as ‘head of the executive power’ Thiers, an 
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Orleanist who had rallied to the Republic and who promised not 
to establish a definitive system of government. Next it settled the 
preliminaries of the peace, which took from France the whole of 
Alsace, the German-speaking portions of Lorraine, and the 
French-speaking district of Metz and imposed upon it an indemnity 
of five milliard francs, some three milliards more than the sums 
expended by Germany, after which it moved to Versailles. 

In Paris the National Guard was still armed and directed by the 
‘Central Committee’ of a federation formed by the battalions 
during the siege; the people, left without a government, was 
thoroughly angry with the monarchist Assembly at Versailles. 

A sudden rising at Montmartre on March 1 8, 1871, developed into 
an insurrection. Thiers, distrusting the troops, which had re- 
mained in contact with the Parisian population, caused the evacua- 
tion of Paris. Power was assumed by the Central Committee of 
die Federation of National Guards, formed of revolutionaries; 
this committee caused the Parisians to elect a ‘General Council 
of the Commune of Paris’, which behaved like a government and 
came to blows with the Assembly at Versailles. The civil war 
between the legal Government of France and the Commune, 
supported by the troops forming the Paris Federation [fidkis), 
took the form of a regular siege of Paris by the French army. It 
stirred up hatreds that gave it a horrible side; the captured leaders 
oiikQifidkis were shot without trial; the Commune retaliated by 
seizing prominent persons as hostages. After the entry of the 
French army burnt public buildings and houses in their 

retreat and shot the hostages. The measures of repression began 
by ill-considered shootings and continued in the form of mass 
arrests, after which the courts martial pronounced thousands of 
sentences of hard labour or deportation, which left a lasting 
hatred of reaction among the population of Paris. Though the 
Commune had been directed mainly by revolutionaries following 
the traditions of 1793, it had fiown the red flag, and international 
Socialists thought fit to regard it as an insurrection of the Socialist 
proletariat. The anniversary of the last fight, on May 27th, 
is still celebrated by a Socialist demonstration at the ‘wall of 
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Jthe national assembly 

The Assembly had assumed the constituent power and, in ac- 
cordance with French tradition, had split up into groups, three 
royalist and three republican, afterwards supplemented by a small 
imperialist group. Pending the drafting of a constitution, Thiers 
followed the procedure of parliamentary government, with the 
support of a majority formed by a combination between the 
Orleanist right centre and the conservative republican left centre. 

The most pressing task, the reorganization of finance and the 
army, was carried out in a conservative spirit. Thiers obtained the 
rejection of the income-tax; he could not prevent military service 
from being declared compulsory for all, as in Germany, but ob- 
tained the acceptance of service for a period of five years, which 
maintained the inequality between the two sections of recruits. 
Thiers disliked the decentralizing process which had been in de- 
mand under the Empire; it was now limited to a slight increase 
in the powers of the general councils. A number of new taxes, 
mainly of an indirect order, provided a means of balancing the 
budget and are still in existence; loans in tlic form of rentes per-- 
petuelles (perpetual annuities) furnished the means of paying the 
five millions exacted as a condition of tlie evacuation of French 
territory. 

The form of government was still in a state of suspension, and 
the by-elections now brought into tlie assembly none but republi- 
cans and a few imperialists. Martial law had now been maintained 
in Paris and the large towns since 1871, silencing all the republican 
newspapers, so Gambetta, the leader of the extreme left, carried 
on a campaign of banquets all over France, calling for the dis- 
solution of the Assembly. When Thiers determined to submit to it 
‘a draft law organizing the governments of the Republic*, a small 
majority made up of ^ the monarchists passed a vote of censure 
which made him decide to resign. The monarchical coalition 
replaced him by Marshal MacMahon and formed a ‘fighting 
ministry’ {minisUre de combat) ^ which declared its intention of 
restoring the ‘moral order’ threatened by the radicals. The restora- 
tion of the monarchy, for which the majority had been preparing 
the way, miscarried because the king who was in view, the head 
of the elder branch, refused to give up the white flag, The tri- 
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colour flag of the Revolution, now symbolic of the discord between 
the two royalist parties, prevented the restoration of the monarchy. 

The monarchist majority prolonged the provisional regime by 
passing a measure, in concert with the republican left centre, 
fixing seven years as President MacMahon’s term of office, and 
next by nominating a commission for the purpose of preparing 
a draft constitution, which dragged on its work for more than a 
year. The turnover of a few centre votes at last made it possible 
for all the groups of the left, acting together, to form a very small 
majority, which passed three ‘constitutional laws* concerning the 
public authorities, laying down a definitive system of government. 
The term ‘republic’ was only indirectly introduced into these, in 
an amendment passed by a majority of one vote, as part of the 
title of the ‘president of the Republic’. 


5the constitution of 1875 

The Republic established in 1875 had no connection with any 
of the republican traditions of France. It lacked the feature that 
had been inheicnt in the very idea of a republic according to the 
French tradition: that is, the explicit recognition of the sovereignty 
of the people.^ The sole sovereign was the Congress, formed of the 
two Chambers jointly, which alone was qualified to revise the 
Constitution. Thus the system was purely ‘representative’, and 
power belonged to none but the representatives of the people. 

The form of government was a parliamentary one, on the model 
of the English monarchy, in opposition to the republican doctrine 
of the ^separation of powers’. In theory the president possessed 
all the powers of a king, but he could exercise none of them save 
through the agency of a minister, and was responsible to nobody. 
His term of office, seven years ~ an abnormal period for a repubhe 
- was the result of a compromise between the four years called for 
by the republicans and the ten years proposed by the royalists 
on the model of 1852. The ministers, following an English prac- 
tice, which now received the force of a legal principle, were ‘jointly 
responsible’ to the Chambers, and that no longer in a legal sense 

^ During the first Revolution the sovereign power of the people was manifested 
by a vote ratifying the Constitution; the plebiscite of Imperial times was based 
upon the same principle. 
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only (implying that they could be impeached for a crime), but 
in a political sense; the Assembly had admitted without debate 
the principle that they must resign in case of disagreement with 
the Chambers. 

Following the English model, the legislative power was divided 
between two assemblies, and the Senate was made up on a com- 
plicated system, being a compromise between a Chamber con- 
sisting of life members and an assembly elected by the municipal 
councils. Yet the system was a democratic one, as in Switzerland, 
for, though it had received its name under the monarchy, the 
Chamber of Deputies was elected by universal suffrage, and the 
members of the two Chambers received an allowance, as in 1848. 

This heterogeneous Constitution, which did not satisfy the ideal 
of any of the parties, is the only one that has lasted; for the 
first time France was provided with a stable political syvStem. 

fDEVELOPMENT OF THE POPULATION 

After 1870 the population of France began to renew itself at 
an abnormal pace. Up till then, in times of peace, at least, it had 
increased - however slowly - through the excess of birtlis over 
deaths, and economists have admitted that it obviously increased 
in proportion to the available means of subsistence, But whereas 
it had increased by eight milHoas during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, it increased by only four millions in the second half. 
The density of population, which increased very slightly in the 
course of half a century (1861-1911) - from 68 to 72 per square 
kilometre - had become far less than that of the other civilized 
countries of Europe. France, whose population had for centuries 
exceeded that of all the great states, now sank to the lowest level. 
The cause of this was unquestionably the small number of births, 
which fell from 26 per thousand between i86i and 1870 to 187 
in 1912* This shrinkage was taking place at the very time when 
the countiy’s resources were becoming more abundant than ever. 
A comparison between the number of births in one type of family 
and that in another, or between that in the wealthier parts of 
France and that in the poorer ones, shows that the average birth- 
rate is very low among the rich and far higher among the poor; 
not only is the birth-rate not increasing in proportion to the level 
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of comfort - that is, the means of feeding a family - but positively, 
on the contrary, it is shrinking. 

Up to the war the settlement of a large number of foreigners in 
France had not modified the anthropological characters of the 
French people, for almost all of these foreigners came from 
neighbouring countries in which the origin of the populations on 
either side of the frontier is the same. Belgians and Germans 
settled in the north and east, Italians in the south-east, Spaniards 
in the south-west; and the children of foreigners born in France 
were rapidly and completely assimilated. 

The density of the population has changed to a very unequal 
degree in various parts of the country. It has decreased in almost 
all the agricultural districts and increased in the industrial regions, 
the large towns, and, above all, in Paris and the surrounding 
district. It has tended with increasing rapidity to become con- 
centrated on the one hand in the large towns, and on the other 
hand in the industrial regions, especially on the northern and 
eastern frontiers, where the bourgeoisie was more enterprising and 
the lower classes furnished workers who were better disciplined 
and more suited to industry on a large scale. 

5material development 

In hall' a century the conditions of material life underwent a 
more rapid and profound change than at any other period. 
This change is due to practical inventions and the systematic 
application to technical processes of sciences almost all of which 
were already known before 1870, but the cifects of which did not 
reach the mass of the nation till later. 

The invention which produced the greatest effect was that of 
the steam-engine, which I'urnished the motive force for factories, 
railways, and the textile and metallurgical industries, and led 
indirectly to an enormous increase in the production of coal. 
Much later came gas-cngincs and electrical ones driven by power 
derived from waterfalls ; and lastly petrol and internal-combus- 
tion motors. Thus were provided the mechanical forces which 
indefinitely increased the supply of power for purposes of spinning, 
weaving, milling, and, above all, transport, and produced at a 
later date the new process of electric lighting, 
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Processes imported from abroad for the manufacture of steel 
pve a strong stimulus to the metallurgical industries by making 
it possible to use iron ores containing phosphorus; they now be- 
came capable of producing in very large quantities a great variety 
of tools and utensils, agricultural machinery and implements 
hardware, sewing-machines, rails, bridges, and metal girders, the 
latter of which revolutioni2ed construction by substituting metal 
and, later, reinforced concrete for stone and wood. 

Steam and electricity had revolutionized the mechanical in- 
dustries, and chemistry was producing a similar change in such 
industries as the distillation of alcohol or of the by-products of 
coal, bleaching, tanning, dyeing, and the manufacture of pottery 
and glass, explosives, perfumery, medicines, sugar, soap, oils, tar, 
preserved foods and paper. Photography created a new art which 
brought the portrait within the reach of every family. The pro- 
duction of industrial articles increased at a pace and to an extent 
which would have appeared incredible half a century earlier. 

The most amazing inventions, realizing the boldest dreams of 
man, such as wireless telegraphy, the loud-speaker, the phonograph, 
the cinematograph, the road motor, the aeroplane, the submarine, 
radiography, and electrolysis, had not yet had time to produce 
their effects upon society. 

^ Just as technical progress has multiplied the productive power of 
industry, so transport by steam-power and new means of communi- 
cation by telegraph, and afterwards by telephone, have given a 
prodigious stimulus to trade and credit. Wholesale trade has been 
entirely transformed by rapid transit and the arrival at the ports 
and railway stations of an unprecedented mass of goods. The 
markets in which the French sold their products and purchased 
articles for their own consumption have expanded till they em- 
brace the whole world, and the volume of international trade, 
in the shape of imports and exports, has continued to increase 
rapidly. 

Retail trade has become transformed in character through the 
creation of large general stores, known in France as grands 
magasinSf^ which bring together in the same establishment an 
extraordin^ variety of articles, exposed for sale to the public at 
marked prices. These were originally shops for the sale of gro- 
ceries, haberdashery, or fancy drapery goods (nouveautds), which 
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sold fabrics and ready-made clothing (known as confections ) ; they 
have gradually added other lines of goods and extended their 
operations to articles of every kind. The large stores have revolu- 
tionized the methods of retail trade. The traditional principle of 
the French retailer in the past was to try to sell at the highest 
possible price by chaffering over the sum with the customer, the 
French verb for this process of bargaining being marchander. 
Large transactions in real property or cattle are still carried on 
by this method in France. The tradesman did not fix his price, 
but sought to make his profit by selling for a high sum. The large 
stores, on the contrary, sought their profit in a rapid turnover, 
which has enabled them to increase the number of transactions 
in which their capital is employed. They attracted customers by 
the cheapness of tiic goods sold at fixed prices, methods of display, 
which excited a desire to purchase, advertisement by means of 
catalogues, and bargains (occasions) offered at sales (soldes) in 
which articles are disposed of at reduced prices. Retafiers have 
been compeJled by their example to give up bargaining and name 
their prices. 

A similar process of concentration has taken place in connection 
with credit transactions. Private banks have had to meet the 
competition of the great credit establishments which have opened 
branches in a large number of towns. These great centres, by 
collecting savings as fast as they are made and receiving larger and 
larger sums on deposit from their clients, have accumulated an 
enormous capital, which enables them to increase the number of 
their loans and discount bills for traders at a very low rate. They 
have helped to bring about a change in the habits of the French, 
who, instead of using their savings in the purchase^ of land or 
lending them on mortgage, have now taken to investing them in 
stocks and shares. The traditional tendency of the French bour- 
geois and peasant to avoid lisk developed habits of investment 
in France which differ from those in the neighbouring countries. 
The French public has preferred bonds and State loans with a 
fixed but low yield of interest to industrial enterprises, which yield 
a higher but more irregular income. 
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5changes in agriculture 

The transformation has been more gradual in agnculture in 
which it has taken place only indirectly, thanks to the effects of 
industry, and still more of trade. Industry has transformed agri- 
cultural labour by means of ‘agricultural machinery’, threshing- 
machines, reapers, mowers, and machine-drills, and has greatly 
increased the yield of crops by means of artificial manures. 
Agriculture has become ‘industrialized’, especially in the wheat 
and sugar-beet-producing areas in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
But small farming had held its own in market-gardening, dairy^ 
farming, fruit-farming, cattle-breeding, and, for the most part, in 
vine-growing. French peasants have been less bound by routine 
than has been alleged. It it true that they have always been 
distrustful of theory and hesitated to follow the example of large- 
scale agricultural enterprise, but they have profited by the ex- 
perience of the latter in so far as it seemed to them suited to their 
limited purchasing powers and individualist methods of work. 
They have readily adopted American implements, improved 
forms of plough, the Danish milk-scparalor, light agricultural 
machinery, chemical manures, spraying of crops, and, above aH, 
the growing of clover, lucerne, sainfoin, and other forage crops’ 
which has revolutionized Cropping and done away with fallows. 
They have succeeded in increasing the yield of crops by adopting 
new varieties of wheat, potatoes, or bcct-root, and improved their 
cattle by crossing their stock with better breeds. 

Trade has produced an even stronger reaction upon agriculture 
by opening up a far wider and more rapid outlet for its produce. 
Commodities hitherto consumed almost exclusively by the bour- 
geoisie, such as meat, poultry, eggs, butter, milk, fruit, and wine, 
have become part of the regular diet of townspeople, while at the 
same time the urban population has increased in number. 
Facilities for transport have made it possible to sell produce which 
slow pace and small capacity of farm-carts had hitherto made 
it impossible to utilize, The result has been a rise in the value of 
agricultural produce. 

This progress was checked for a time by an abrupt fall in prices 
due mainly to the competition of the American lands producing 
a large surplus of grain, wool, and meat; in 1896 wheat fell to 
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fifteen francs a hectolitre (roughly equivalent to two bushels). 
This crisis led to an enormous drop in the value of land and rents, 
which was all to the advantage of the peasant. It caused farmers 
to decrease the area under cereals and breed fewer sheep, prefer- 
ring to produce commodities less exposed to competition, such as 
milk, butter, cheese, poultry, vegetables, fruit, and flowers, and 
at the same time increasing the area under grass and forage crops. 
The peasant has become less of an agricultural labourer and more 
of a gardener or stock-breeder and in so doing has become more 
assimilated to the artisan class. On the other hand, he has come 
to work less for the local markets, and more with the object of 
selling to wholesalers or great industrial establishments, such as 
mills, distilleries, sugar-refineries, and preserved-food factories. 
In this sense agriculture has become ‘commercialized’; but the 
old industrial crops, once the most prosperous, have fallen on evil 
days; vines, silk, flax, olives, and colza have been affected by 
disease and, above all, by the competition of foreign produce. 

5SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

Stimulated by all these new outlets, industry, trade, and agri- 
culture have thus worked together to produce an abundance of 
benefits such as humanity had never known before. This revolu- 
tion in material existence has made itself felt in other countries 
as well, and France has even lagged behind England and Germany, 
In every country an unprecedented abundance of articles has been 
produced for the satisfaction of every need. But in other countries 
this has been accompanied by a considerable increase of population. 
France alone has increased its production without increasing the 
density of its population. This unprecedented abundance has 
served, not to swell tlic number of its inhabitants, but to improve 
their conditions of existence. 

The nobility, which has held aloof from aU modem activities, 
retains none of its former pre-eminence save a social prestige due 
to its titles or manners, It has so completely lost its political in- 
fluence that, out of some hundreds of ministers during the last 
half-century, barely half a dozen have borne a name preceded by 
‘the particle’. It has become fused with the upper middle classes, 
which associate with it on a footing of equality - so much so that 
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descendants of great noble families have sought Jewish or 
American heiresses in marriage. 

The bourgeoisie, while increasing in numbers and wealth, has 
extended its pre-eminence to every sphere of modern life. Supreme 
over the banks, the Bourse, credit, industrial and commercial 
enterprises, public offices, and the electoral mandate, it directs 
every activity in the land ~ finance, politics, industry and commerce, 
the bar, medicine, the Press, literature and science, and even the 
fashions; and its mode of life serves as a model to the whole nation. 
Yet it retains its traditional repugnance for large collective opera- 
tions, a high proportion of the large enterprises in France being 
controlled either by Jews of German origin or by men from the 
frontier regions, Alsatians, or inhabitants or natives of the northern 
departments. Neither the American trust nor the German cartel 
has come to play such a part in French industry as in the land 
of its origin. 

Below the bourgeoisie an as yet vaguely defined class has tended 
to grow up between it and the peuple, or lower classes, which is 
often known in France as the petite bourgeoisie (corresponding to 
the lower middle classes) and has as its common characteristic the 
earning of a living by a profession which involves but little manual 
labour and requires an elementary education. It includes those 
engaged in subordinate occupations in commercial offices and 
banks, the lower grades in the public offices, the postal and edu- 
cational departments, together with lawyers’ and accountants’ 
clerks and foremen in industrial establishments, small shopkeepers, 
including butchers, pork-butchers, and bakers, and artisans work- 
ing at the more highly esteemed crafts - a rapidly increasing mass. 
In the earliest days of the Republic Gambctta drew attention to 
these ‘new strata* of society that were making their entry into 
political life. They have come to form the backbone of the demo- 
cratic parties. 

Though the term ‘lower classes’ {classes infirmres)^ which was still 
in use in 1848, has now gone out of use in France, the idea still 
persists that manual labourers have a different status, even when 
their wages are higher than the salary of a bourgeois. Workmen 
and peasants are still regarded as ‘men of the people’, and women 
of other classes still regard marriage into that class as a misalliance. 

The proportion of the population engaged in the various types 
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of industry has also undergone a change. The class which has 
increased most is that of workmen concentrated in the large in- 
dustrial establishments - mines, smelting-works, textile industries, 
and chemical works, which were already organized on a large 
scale - and also in the establishments founded for carrying out 
processes formerly performed by individual craftsmen - the large 
mechanical milling-plants, which have caused the disappearance 
of the miller, and the boot, hat, wholesale clothing, and hardware 
factories, which have caused shopkeepers to supersede craftsmen. 
The traditional habits of work have been revolutionized. This 
revolution has reduced the number of craftsmen working on their 
own behalf and limited the part played by them, and has caused the 
almost entire disappearance of weavers working at home for an 
employer. Homework, which is still largely employed in the 
making of underlinen, dresses, lace, and gloves, is now practised 
exclusively by women. The new industrial methods have ruined 
the system of apprenticeship, by which the young person learnt 
his trade by practising it under the personal supervision of the 
master craftsman, and have forced employers to seek new methods 
of professional training. 

The workman is now compelled to work under the eye of a 
foreman for fixed hours, in return for a uniform wage. A change 
has also taken place in the relations between workmen and em- 
ployers. Once the workers had acquired freedom of association, 
they began to use such means of exerting pressure upon their 
employers as the strike and afterwards the trade union [syndicat), 
in imitation of the English trade unions. The organization of these 
unions, which was energetically opposed by the masters, was car- 
ried out on the English model in the form of a federation which is 
strongest in the most highly concentrated industries: those con- 
nected with book-production, metallurgy, and mining. The next 
step was the painful process of grouping the federations in a 
Confederation Oenerale du Travail (General Confederation of 
Labour, known as the C.G.T.), which merely marked time up 
to the war.^ 

1 The example of the manual workers roused the lower middle class to form 
organizations on trade-union lines for commercial employees, postal omcxals, ana 
elementary school-teachers. By means of these unions (ryndteatr) the lower class 
of officials have succeeded, in practice, in escaping from the^power of their superiors 
and have become de facto as irremovable as the higher oraaals, 
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Unlike the town population engaged in trade and industry, the 
apicultural population of the country distrids has steadily 
diminished, and the change that has taken place in the ratio of 
employers to wage-earners has been in the reverse direction* The 
number of peasant proprietors has risen to probably two and a 
half millions. The decrease that has taken place has been among 
wage-earners, day-labourers, and servants. I’hey have left the 
country, where they found none by irregular employment, too 
heavy during the long summer days, low wages, wretched housing, 
rough food, and a monotonous life with no pleasure. They have 
gone to the towns, which offer the attractions of more regular 
work, higher wages, more varied food, and opportunities of re- 
laxation. These have been increased by iho case of railway 
transport, the education provided by the primary schools, domes- 
tic service, and military service, which have torn due young 
peasants away from their native places. What has been called the 
‘rural exodus’ has consisted principally in the departure of day- 
labourers. The country population, which had become over- 
crowded during past centuries owing to the cxt'.css of births over 
deaths, has now more room, and there has been a marked fall in the 
birth-rate, the large families being mainly those of day-labouren. 

5GHANGES IN MANNERS 

The transformation in society, which had already begun in 
1870 and was accelerated by the unprecedented increase in pro- 
duction and wealth, has been so great a.s to revolutionize the way 
of life of every class. 

Eollowing the model of England, the bourgeoisie has acquired 
the habit of visits to the seaside and travelling for ploasurej it has 
taken pains to adopt English games and athletic sports, hygiene, 
cleanliness, and even comfort, which were quite foreign to the 
French tradition. But it has not succeeded in acquiring a taste 
for the country; country-house life (the vie de ckdteau), which is 
so much sought after in England, has remained in France a 
tradition peculiar to the nobility. 

The most profound changes arc those that have taken place in 
the life of young girls of the middle classes, who are now allowed to 
go out alone, without the escort of a servant or female relative, 
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and to choose their own husbands, while it has even became 
possible for them to marry without a marriage portion -- in other 
words, they have come to be allowed the same liberty as girls of 
the lower classes. They have even begun to acquire a certain 
economic independence. To the occupation of governess, the only 
one previously open to them, have been added not only that of 
teacher in secondary schools, but also a growing number of 
positions as secretaries, accountants in commercial offices and 
banks, and even the professional careers of medicine and the bar, 
since the faculties of medicine and law at the universities have 
been thrown open to women. 

The lower middle classes have modelled themselves more and 
more upon the bourgeois in their food, clothing, maimers, speech, 
and amusements. The main difference is still to be found in house- 
hold equipment and especially in the character of their residences, 
the possession of a drawing-room remaining the distinctive mark 
of the bourgeoisie proper. 

The level of the material and intellectual existence of the artisan 
and trained manual worker has risen so greatly that his way of 
living differs little from that of the employee in a commercial 
office. He eats the same food, wears the same clothes, and enjoys 
the same amusements; often he has even abandoned the traditional 
French games and gone in for English games and athletics, such 
as football, tennis, and boxing, quite as much as the bourgeois; 
he bets on the races, frequents sports-grounds and cycle-tracks, 
and takes a keen interest in matches. 

The increase in wealth and the movement of population towards 
the towns have revolutionized the whole manner of life even of the 
great masses which had remained strongly attached to tradition. 
The change started among the artisans and manual workers 
living in the towns, where they had the example of the bourgeoisie 
before their eyes. They have adopted luxurious habits in the same 
order in which these first permeated the bourgeoisie: first, bour- 
geois standards in food, characterized by the use of meat, wine, 
liqueurs, and coffee; next, household utensils and the productions 
of industrial art, which were brought within their reach by the 
large stores; and lastly, costume and head-gear. The workman 
has abandoned the blouse (or smock-frock) and cap, which in 
1848 were still regarded as symbolic of the life of a manual 
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labourer, and has adopted tlie bourgeois hats and suits provided 
by the wholesale outfitters. The women have taken to wearing 
the dress, hats, and ornaments of the ‘lady’ and to dressing their 
hair in the same way. The change has been completed by 
bourgeois amusements, such as newspajiors, theatr(;s, the cafis^ 
the races, and even pleasure outings and visits to the seaside. 
The imitation has extended even to the custom of sending out 
letters announcing events of family interest, known as lettres de 
faire~part, and to visiting-cards and ]>hotographs. The manual 
workers have gained greater comfort and have been able to eat 
better food, dress better, and approximate to the conditions of 
life of the lower middle classes. 

The peasants have followed the .sanuj exampk^, only far more 
slowly and less thoroughly, and this has shaktm their attachment 
to tradition. Though for practical reasons they have ('.ontinued to 
wear their working garments, they have abandon(xl their local 
costumes and Sunday head-dresses, cxccj)t in Brittany, and 
country-women have begun to follow the Paris fashions in dress, 
hairdressing, and even shoes. 

The peasants have come to feel less poor and despised and have 
ventured to spend money on such huxuries as wine, spirits, cigar- 
ettes, newspapers, and fashionable clolhtjs Ibr the women. They 
have had less need to enter the service ol* the bourgeois and have 
come to feel less dependent. The new sense of independence has 
relaxed the discipline of the family. It has become diiricult for the 
father of a family to make his sons work for his benefit and keep 
his daughters at home. The intellectual life of the French country- 
side, with its traditional folk-lore, has become extinct with the 
disappearance of the veillk, now rendered useless by the facilities 
for illumination provided by oil-lamps or electricity. By following 
the example of the towns the peasants have lost the only kinds 
of art they possessed - local dances and songs. 

The rapid transformation in the mode of life even of the manual 
labourers tends to efface class distinctions between the various 
sections of the population, which had hitherto been very marked. 
Comfort, hitherto confined to a small minority settled in the towns, 
is spreading to the whole nation, even among the peasants in the 
country districts, who had always been sacrificed for thousands 
of years past. With this comfort goes the enjoyment of all sorts of 
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things formerly reserved for the well-to-do class of the bourgeoisie. 
Housing is now the only thing that marks a distinction. For the 
first time the benefits of civilized life have reached even the most 
destitute sections of the nation. 

As life became more worthy of mankind, manners have become 
gentler and approximated more closely to the ideal of humanity 
conceived by the philosophes of the eighteenth century. Brutality 
has grown so rare as to cause a scandal when it has occurred; 
brawls have become far less frequent among the lower classes; 
men have ceased to beat their wives and children except when 
under the influence of drink. Corporal punishment has dis- 
appeared from the schools, and the death-penalty has come to be 
inflicted only in case of particularly heinous crimes. Active 
sympathy for the sufferings of others has shown itself in the rapid 
increase in the number of public health institutions - hospitals, 
maternity homes, dispensaries, alntishouses, and sanatoria - in the 
improvements in their conditions and in the care devoted to as- 
suring aid to the sick, disabled, and aged, as well as in the number 
of subscriptions opened for the victims of epidemics, floods, or 
fire. Humane conduct has become the rule. 

Though the social scale has changed but little since the sixteenth 
century, the distance between its degrees has diminished. The 
dislike of marrying into a lower class, which used to be so strong, 
has grown weaker; the sons of bourgeois marry shop-girls or even 
working-class girls. The whole nation tends to follow the example 
set by the bourgeoisie, not only in material life, but in speech, 
manners, and the forms of politeness. One sign of this tendency 
to equality is that all women arc now addressed as ‘Madame’ or 
‘Mademoiselle’. 

5PROORESS IN EDUCATION 

Intellectual life, too, has been profoundly changed by new 
methods, and especially by the organization of education and the 
reading of newspapers, aided by the effects of the more intimate 
contact into which the mass of the people are brought with science, 
literature, and art. 

The intellectual education of the young, formerly left to the 
good offlees of private persons, has been organized into a system 
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by the rival authorities of the Government and the clergy, mainly 
for political motives, with a view to securing their influence over 
the nation. Since the law of 1850 those receiving primary education 
have been distributed between tire State elementary schools and 
the so-called ‘private’ schools kept by the religious congregations, 
and have been a bone of contention between them; those receiving 
secondary instruction have been divided between the State lycSes 
and colUges and the religious establishments of the Jesuits and other 
religious orders. The instruction given in the religious establish- 
ments has continued to be closely bound up with religious teaching, 
the object of which is to accustom pupils to the practice of the 
GathoHc religion, though for practical reasons, connected with the 
examinations, instruction is modelled on that of the State schools 
and imparted by staffs of poorly paid clerical teachers. The teach- 
ing in State establishments, whetlier primary or secondary, is 
carried on by non-clerical staffs, most of whom arc recruited by 
competitive examinations (concours) giving access to the ‘normal’ 
schools, or training-colleges for teachers, whether primary or 
secondary. 

Primary schools were first organized in 1832, but underwent 
a profound change as a result of the reforms of 1881-4, which 
abolished denominational public schools and laid down the prin- 
ciple of ‘free, compulsory, and secular’ education. This reform 
had as its results the building of a very large number of schools, 
which were lighter and better ventilated and contained more 
accommodation. The creation of a large class of teachers, trained 
in pedagogy in the normal schools for male and female teachers, 
and new methods of teaching and discipline have altered the 
character of school, so that it is no longer dreaded by the pupils; 
children have learnt to enjoy themselves there, ofren more tiban 
at home. The system has been completed by the creation of 
superior primary schools in the small towns, which have attracted 
part of those who used to attend the smaller secondary schools 
[colUges). 

Secondary education has undergone a change as a result of the 
attempts that have been made to broaden the basis of instruction 
by induding in it, side by side with Latin and mathematics, the 
physical and natural sciences, modern languages, history, and 
geography. The result has been an unceasing struggle between the 
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champions of the traditional ‘humanities’ and the partisans of 
what have been called ‘modern’ subjects - a conflict which is not 
peculiar to France. After the failure of an attempt at ‘modern 
instruction’, the reforms of 1902 prepared the way for the ‘modern 
side’ by granting to the degree of bachelor without Latin equality 
of status with the other baccalaureates. It cannot be said with any 
certainty that this has caused a decline in the standard of work 
or made young people write worse French; but it has somewhat 
broadened the field of their knowledge by giving them a few ideas 
about the real world. 

The change has been more important in the education of girls, 
for whom the State has created girls’ lycks and colUges in the modest 
form of day-schools, taught by non-clerical female teaching staffs, 
who give instruction in modern subjects, with no Latin. These 
secular establishments, which were actively opposed by the clergy, 
were not very active till the expulsion of those teaching congrega- 
tions of women which did not obtain State sanction sent the pupils 
who had formerly attended convent schools to the secular ones. 

The competition between Church establishments and those of 
the State, which at times reaches the stage of acute conflict, has 
continued to be one of the characteristic features of French life 
in the provinces, and has tended to stimulate educational activity. 
Not only has the number of masters and pupils increased, but also 
the scope of the instruction. Though compulsory school attend- 
ance is not strictly enforced, especially in the country districts, 
where the parents require their children for minding the beasts, 
elementary education has become general. Instruction has re- 
ceived administrative recognition through the growing number of 
examinations and competitive concours. Examinations have come 
to occupy an increasing place in the life of French young people 
and have reached even the country districts, in the shape of 
‘certificates of primary studies*. 

Up to 1870, higher education had been very much neglected by 
the State, but it was then reorganized on the German model. 
Without touching the special schools, in which the task of the 
professors is confined to preparing the students for one or other of 
the professions, the State reorganized the faculties of science and 
letters and combined them with those of law and medicine to 
form universities, in the original sense of the word, in which, as in 
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the German universities, the task of the professor is not only to 
teach, but also to contribute towards the advancement of know- 
ledge. The number of professors was greatly increased; scholar- 
ships were founded in order to attract students to the faculties, 
and the holders of these scholarships started a movement which 
soon brought independent students to join them, and, later, a 
growing influx of women students. The considerable sums allotted 
to the universities have enabled them to acquire tlic equipment 
necessary for purposes of science and scholarship - laboratories, 
machines, microscopes, collections, and libraries. Scientifle and 
learned research, organized on the German model, has developed 
more and more into a work of collaboration between specialized 
workers belonging to a teaching body. Almost all scientific work 
is now done by professors. 

5INTELLE GTUAL EVOLUTION 

At the same time the newspapers developed into industrial 
enterprises demanding large capital and drawing their profits 
mainly from commercial advertisements; so that, in order to reach 
a wide public, they were forced to descend to the level of the lowest 
grades of the population. The directors exhausted their ingenuity 
in trying to arouse the interest of the least educated readers by 
more and more varied means and ended by bringing within the 
reach of the mass of the nation a quantity of material hitherto 
reserved to the bourgeoisie. The publishers of cheap books per- 
formed the same function for standard authors, popular scientific 
works, and novels of adventure. 

The habit of reading, formerly confined to a very small minority, 
has spread to almost the whole of the town population, especially 
through the newspapers sold in separate copies, which publish 
articles on the most varied subjects. The reading of novels, es- 
pecially when published in instalments in the daily papers, when 
they are known as feuilletanSy has become a general practice in 
the towns and has begun to spread even to the country. The level 
of information of the lower classes, at least in the towns, is in no 
way inferior to that of the bourgeoisie before 1848. 

The current speech has undergone a change, especially in Paris, 
thanks to the influence of hastily written newspaper articles and 
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the adaption of administrative terms and barbarisms or foreign 
expressions used in commercial advertisements. But the instruc- 
tion given in the schools and the example of writers with a care 
for correctness of style have maintained the classic tradition of 
the language and even the classic spelling. 

Literature and the arts still occupy a sphere reserved to culti- 
vated people; none of the attempts at a popular literature or art 
has really reached the people. But the number of writers and 
artists and the number of works of all sorts produced by them has 
increased to unprecedented proportions. Never were there so 
many novelislSj dramatists, painters, sculptors, and even musicians 
in France. Never have famous writers and artists made such large 
incomes by their art ; never have they had such a high position 
in society or been treated with such respect; never have they had 
such a numerous public of readers, spectators, auditors, and 
collectors. Never have all kinds of arts enjoyed such favour; 
polite society has made it its duty to appear to take an interest in 
literature and understand painting and music. This attitude has 
come to constitute the main feature of French ‘snobbery’, unlike 
its English model, which is indifferent to the arts and respects 
nothing but rank and wealth. Public interest has even extended 
to translations of the novels and plays written by the great wnters 
of other countries, whether English, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Spanish, or Italian. 

During the last half-century France has not seen the rise of any 
mighty original genius in any sphere; but no other land has pro- 
duced such an abundant crop of talent recognized by competent 
judges in all countries. Paris has no longer been merely the one 
centre in which the whole literary and artistic output of France 
is created; it has also come to play the part of the greatest market 
for works of art and the greatest centre of literary and artistic 
activity. It has become the school to which the artists of the whole 
world come to form or perfect themselves. 

5politioal evolution 

The Constitution of 1875 merely laid down the principles on 
which the system of government was based; but the interpretation 
of these remained open to question. In creating the Senate the 
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monarchist majority had meant to give it as much eJfTective power 
as the Chamber, so as to prevent a republican Chamber from 
assuming the preponderance. It had given the president of 
the Republic the right to nominate the ministers, but had not 
decided how far he could actually make use of this power. In 1 849, 
with analogous powers, Louis Napoleon had chosen ministers 
at his own will and established a personal government. 
The Senate, elected by the delegates of the municipal councils, 
one for each commune, had a small monarchist majority. 
MacMahon, himself a royalist, was controlled by royalist ad- 
visers; he dismissed the republican ministry, chose monarchist 
ministers, and obtained the sanction of the Senate for dissolving 
the Chamber. 

The definitive system of government was not established till 
after a violent conflict known as ‘the i6th of May’ (1877), between 
the coalition of conservative groups of the right and that of 
republican groups of the left. The success of the coalition of the 
left at the elections of 1877 decided matters in favour of the adop- 
tion of parliamentary government; it was admitted that the presi- 
dent might choose none but a ministry accepted by the majority 
in the Chamber, and that the ministers were to resign so soon as 
they had only a minority in the Chamber. The effective power 
of the Senate is still a matter of controversy, but in practice it is 
not the Senate that overthrows tlie ministry. The expedient of 
dissolving the Chamber, discredited by the precedent of 1877, 
has never been repeated; as in other republics - Switzerland and 
the United States -- the Chamber has always sat for its full period, 
contrary to the English usage, which has been followed by the 
monarchical states. 

This practice has had as its result the indirect restoration of 
the sovereignty of the people. The real power is in the hands of 
the Ministry, which has at its disposal the irresistible force of a 
centralized government, for it appoints all oflicials, has control of 
the army and the police, and frames the budget and laws. By 
a mere ‘interpellation’, followed by an ordre du jour motivi^ the 
Chamber has power to overthrow the ministry;^ so that the 
ministry depends upon the deputies, who themselves depend upon 

^ An interpellation is a challenge to the ministry on some point of policy, and an 
ordre du jour motivi corresponds roughly to moving a vote of censure. 
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the electors; thus the Government depends upon the people, 
which has become indirectly sovereign. 

fPARTIES, GROUPS, AND TENDENCIES 

In accordance with the principle of parliamentary government, 
the system has become, as in England, that of party government, 
but the parties in France have always had quite a different 
character from that which they possess in the English-speaking 
countries. Whereas in England and the United States the deputies 
and electors arc organized into large bodies, under the direction 
of recognized leaders, subject to a regular discipline, and having 
an official programme, in France they have neither leaders, a cen- 
tral directing body, a definite programme, nor an electoral or- 
ganization. Only groups have taken shape in the Chambers, 
composed of senators or deputies of similar tendencies, in which 
every member retains his freedom of action and voting, while in 
the country there are only temporary and local committees. 

No single group has ever possessed a majority of its own in the 
Chamber; hence the majority has been formed by a coalition of 
groups only, and the essential question in the political life of 
France has always been to decide what particular combination 
of groups should constitute the majority that is to assume power. 
Owing to the ‘conjunction of the centre groups’ {conjonction des 
centres) practised by Thiers from 1871 to 1873, Government, 
rational though this may have seemed in theory, was not renewed 
for half a century. The usual system has been that of government 
by a coalition of groups of the same tendency, most often of the 
left, accompanied by frequent ministerial crises (with the excep- 
tion of the period of acute conflict between the left and the clergy 
from 1900 to 1910) and short-lived ministries, which were, how- 
ever, often repldiri (patched up) - that is, remodelled, while still 
retaining a large number of their members, unlike the English 
usage, 

These frequent changes of ministry do not correspond to any 
change in the opinion of the electorate. The detailed study that 
has been made of the number of votes obtained by each party 
at the various elections has shown that in most parts of France 
opinion remains very stable, and that the votes of the electors 
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are not transferred, as in England, from one party to another. 
Most Frenchmen who take an interest in politics sec in it chiefly 
a means of satisfying their feelings of sympathy or antipathy for 
a general ideal. The elector takes small account of groups or even 
of practical programmes; he votes for the candidate whose ten- 
dency suits best his own political sentiments. 

The French rule of election by an absolute majority on the first 
ballot enables the elector, on the second ballot, to rally to the 
candidate who seems to him most likely to defeat the tendency 
which he most dislikes. This is the practice rcierred to by the 
parties of the left in the phrase ‘republican discipline.’ Thus the 
great mass of the electors naturally turns either to the right, 
towards a conservative policy tending to maintain the old order 
of things, or else to the left, towards a policy of innovation, advo- 
cated by what are called the ‘advanced’ groups and tending to 
change the old order. 

The formerly royalist parties of the right, which afterwards took 
the name of ‘Conservative’, seek to maintain the old influences ~ 
those of the great landed proprietors, the great industrialists, the 
higher officials, the military, and tlic clergy. They used to have 
the whole of the nobility and almost all the bourgeoisie in their 
favour and recruited their electors mainly among those sections of 
the population that had the habit of obcdicnct! in the small 
towns among the smaller tradespeople enjoying the custom of the 
rich families, and in the country districts among the peasants, who 
were dependent upon the large landowners in material things or 
else were in the habit of following the advice of their parish priest. 
Their principal strength was in the parts most faithful to the 
old customs: the west, part of the south-west, and among the 
mountains. 

As the right rallied to the Republic more and more, the parties 
of the left, at first grouped under the name of Republicans, have 
adopted new names, calling themselves ‘Radicals’ and afterwards 
‘Radical-Socialists’ and ‘Socialists’. They have struggled to 
weaken the old influences and demanded a ‘democratic’ and 
‘secular’ policy {laique)^ which meant chiefly secular education, 
the reduction of military service, and reform of the law of direct 
taxation. They recruited their electors among the clerks, shop- 
' assistants, minor officials, workmen, and those of the lower classes 
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who were rendered independent by their worldly circumstances 
or character: the artisans, vine-growers, and peasant proprietors. 
From the first they predominated in the towns, the industrial 
regions, and the south-eastern districts, in which the Republican 
party had come into being as early as 1849; after which ^ey won 
over the central regions, the south-west, and, lastly, part of the west. 

In the north and north-east, the development has been less 
clear-cut, and the result has been a division of influence between 
the two tendencies. I’hc Normans have still a tendency to respect 
those enjoying the old forms of social superiority. The right having 
attracted most of the well-to-do bourgeoisie, the parties of the 
left, composed almost cxclu.sively of the lower middle and lower 
classes, have found a large number of their leaders among the 
bourgeois Freemasons, Protestants, or Jews, standing outside the 
influence of the Church. Since political influence is exerted largely 
by word of mouth, whether in the Chambers or during electoral 
campaigns, the political world has always contained a large num- 
ber of lawyers; most French prime ministers and presidents of the 
Republic have started their career at the bar. 

^MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE LEFT 

The stable condition of public opinion has prevented sudden 
changes in the majority; but in place of this there has been a slow 
and steady process of development. With the exception of the 
crises provoked by the temporary suspension of the uninominal 
vote of 1885 and 1919, which focused the struggle into one be- 
tween two tendencies, this has always been in the same direction - 
namely, towards the left, probably because newer generations of 
electors have grown up. The right has shrunk till in 1914 only 
a single group was left -that called the ‘right* or ‘Conservative*. 
The parties of the left have grown steadily; by 1879 the republicans 
were in possession of all political powers, having gained the major- 
ity in the Senate and the presidentship of the Republic; the only 
influence still enjoyed by the monarchists was of a social order. 

The republicans now carried out the reforms for which they had 
called under the Empire; laws on the liberty of the Press and of 
public meetings, free and compulsory elementary education, 
military service for three years, with theoretical equality between 
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all classes, and freedom of association for the trade unions* They 
handed over the election of the maire and his assistants (adjoints) 
to the municipal council in all towns except Paris -- a far-reaching 
reform, for the elected maire still possessed the same powers of 
maintaining public order as he had exercised as delegate of the 
Government. Thus officials elected by the pco[)le acquired a 
share in the local control of public affairs, a share which was 
considerable in the large towns. Though the ‘administrative 
tutelage’ {tutelle) of the prefect over the commune has never been 
abolished, the municipal government has become de facto semi- 
autonomous. 

The republican left, having gained a crushing nuijority, split 
into two sections. The mass of the former groups, combined in 
a single party known first as ‘Moderat<^’ and afkr 1898 as ‘Pro- 
gressive* {progressiste), though dubbed ‘opportunist* by its oppo- 
nents was gradually drawn towards the right and thrown back 
upon a policy of republican conservatism in the course of its 
struggle against new groups of more decidtidly democratic ten- 
dencies. The Radical group, resuming the old name adopted in 
1869 by Gambetta, revived the articles of the programme aban- 
doned by the Moderates: revision of the Constitution, the income- 
tax, and separation of Church and State. The Raclical-Socialist 
group supplemented these by certain reforms called for by the 
Soci^sts, who were as yet too weak to elect deputies of their own. 

The union of all republicans, restored for a time in 1889 as 
a means of resistance to the coalition between the right and the 
small nationalist party formed in Paxis under the name of General 
Boulanger, ended for good in 1895, and from that time onwards 
the Progressive party, attracting to itself electors who had formerly 
voted for the right, was in permanent conflict with the new left 
formed of the Radicals and Radical-Socialists and reinforced by 
the new Socialist party. The Socialists, originally split up into 
small separate groups by the rivalries between their leaders, had 
drawn together in a federation that left each group its autonomy; 
in 1898 this entered into an alliance with the groups of the left 
against the nationalist agitation arising out of the Dreyfus affair. 

This alliance was the origin of the Bloc des Gauches (coalition 
of the parties of the left), formed after 1902, which reduced the 
term of military service to two years, suppressed all the unauthorized 
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congregations, and established the separation of Church and State, 
while taking steps to secure liberty of worship. This arrangement, 
accepted by the Protestant and Jewish Churches, was rejected by 
the Holy Sec, so that Catholic worship came to be regulated by 
a tacit compromise ] 30 culiar to the Church of France.^ 

The organization of the Bloc des Gauckes was thrown into con- 
fusion when, at the International Congress held at Amsterdam 
in 1904, the IVcnch Socialist party, having given its adhesion to 
the ‘International Working Men’s Association’ (the Second Inter- 
national), w;is compelled, under pressure of the German Socialist 
party and in oj^position to the French tradition, to adopt the Ger- 
man tactics which forbade it to work hand-in-hand with any 
party known as ‘bourgeois’. The minority, which refused to sub- 
mit to this, formed a ‘Republican Socialist’ group, which remained 
in alliance with the Bloc, The majority officially adopted the 
name ‘French section of the Workers’ International’ {Section 
frangaise de r Internationale ouvrike -S,FJ, 0 .)^ or ‘Unified Socialist 
party’. Contrary to French usage, its policy was controlled, not 
by the group of deputies forming the party, but by a congress of 
delegates and an ‘administrative commission’. This split among 
tlic parties of the leR enabled the Progressive group to regain a 
decisive influence in politics. The parties of the left drew together 
again only in order to combat the return to the three years’ period 
of military service adopted in 1913 as a rejoinder to the increase 
of the German army. 

The trend of development was clearly shown in the Chamber 
elected in 19 14, in which the groups were arranged in the assembly 
hall according to the place they occupied in the party scale. 
Among those sitting on the right, which no longer contained any 
conservative group, were to be found all the republican groups 
dating from before 1880, including all those still retaining the name 
of the left (Republicans of the left and Radical left). The section 
sitting on the left was composed solely of groups formed since 1880 
under new labels, the Radical-Socialists and Unified Radicals, 
the French Socialists, and the Unified Socialists. 

The activity of the ‘anti-clerical’ parties was still confined to combating the 
influence of the clergy over the schools and elections; there was never any attempt 
to set up obstacles to any form of worship, as there had been in. the Protestant 
countries of the north, for the feeling of the democratic parties with regard to 
religion was one of mere indiflerencc. 
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Both right and left continued to draw their strength from the 
same sections of society and the same parts of the country, except 
that Paris and its suburbs were divided between the Socialists 
and a coalition of conservatives and nationalists which was in 
the majority on the municipal council of Paris from 1900 onwards. 
Thus, while still the centre of intellectual life, Paris has ceased to 
decide the policy of France, control of which has passed to the 
provinces, where all energies are concentrated upon politics and 
economic factors. The great Parisian newspapers, which are the 
only ones known abroad, have but a small influcmcc over the 
political opinion of the nation and do not influence the elections. 
The influence of great financial and industrial enterprises upon the 
poKcy of France is still of a subterranean order, and its real im- 
portance is open to question. 

Jthe actual conduct of political life 

The items of the party programmes have little interest for the 
electors, save in so far as they are symbolic of a candidate's ten- 
dencies. The elector is not very deeply concerned with the laws, 
the effect of which upon his own personal life is remote and un- 
certain. When he is electing a deputy, what interests him is not 
the fact of choosing the six-hundredth part of a legislator; the 
point in which he is mainly anxious to exert his choice is in select- 
ing a local political leader, who shall be his mandatary in the 
central Government. 

In the centralized system of France, in which all decisions 
affecting persons depend upon the power of die central Govern- 
ment, what touches a Frenchman personally is the action of the 
‘administration’ - that is, of the officials. It is they who grant or 
refuse the authorizations applied for by the municipalities for 
local purposes; it is they who make minor appointments, grant 
personal favours and subsidies, apply regulations and prosecute, 
or omit to prosecute, breaches of them. The deputies, as represen- 
tatives of their constituents, have come to concern themselves 
with the relations between these and the officials, whether by 
hastening a decision about some piece of local business that has 
been shelved by a Government department or by backing 
individual requests for such favours as appointment to a post, 
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reparation for an error, or the remission of a fine. The principal 
task of a deputy is no longer that of attending the sessions of the 
Chamber, but of answering his constituents' letters and taking 
steps on their behalf in the offices of the ministries or the pre- 
fecture. 

This practice, known as the ‘intervention of the elected repre- 
sentatives in the administration', is condemned by jurists as 
contrary to the separation of powers, but it is an expedient that 
makes it possible to reconcile the centralized administration neces- 
sary for unity with the .sentiments inspired by an elective and 
democratic system of government. The man of the people, who 
formerly lelt like an isolated and powerless pawn of the adminis- 
tration when brought into relation with the all-powerful official, 
has become conscious that, in his capacity as constituent, he has an 
easily accessible protector in his deputy, to whom he feels himself 
attached by a personal bond, since the deputy is his mandatary; 
it is to him that he applies for the purpo.se of conveying his requests 
to the Government far away in Paris. It is this consciousness that 
has made the Rcj^ublic popular in the country districts and caused 
the breath of jDolitical life gradually to permeate the mass of the 
nation. 

The work of’ legislation proper has been of only secondary 
importance in the eyes of the public. It has, moreover, been in- 
creasingly hampered by the complicated parliamentary machinery; 
for a long time past the only measures that it has been possible to 
get passed have been those put forward by the Government and 
pressed through by resorting to ‘urgent* or exceptional procedure. 
The little that has been done in the way of ‘labour’ legislation, 
dealing with hours of work, the protection of women and children, 
accident insurance and pensions, has been a mere imitation of 
foreign models. 

fFOREIGN POLICY UNDER THE REPUBLIC 

The foreign policy of France has continued to be dominated by 
the effects of the war of 1870. The people of France had always 
regarded war as< a scourge, of which it had a horror; but the 
bourgeoisie viewed the prospect of war comparatively light- 
heartedly, for it regarded it as a remote operation, the evils of 
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which it did not experience in person, because its sons did not 
serve in the army. The defeat of 1870 changed these sentiments; 
war now appeared to the bourgeoisie under the guise of invasion 
and has become a haunting terror ever since the universal military 
service has called upon the sons of tlic bourgeoisie to take a personal 
part in it. 

The idea of revanche (avenging a reverse), with wliich the 
nationalists have dallied, has always been rejected by the political 
leaders, who were coircctly informed witli regard to the real 
sentiments of the nation. The Government's whole efforts have 
tended towards the maintenance of peace, which seemed threatened 
by the preponderance of Germany and th<i Triple Alliance. It 
was with a view to avoiding war that it accepted the enormous 
military expenditure imposed by the ‘competition in armaments^ 
and eagerly sought the protection of the Russian empire, whose 
power it exaggerated. 

Hampered in Europe, the activity of France found an outlet 
in other continents, where, especially in Africa, France has 
acquired a very great colonial empire, the second in the world 
in extent. But with the exception of Algeria, where a French- 
speaking population has grown up, filled with a spirit of colonial 
enterprise, ffiis empire, founded almost in spitcj of the Chambers 
and of public opinion, does not seem to have had any appreciable 
effect upon the evolution of the nation up till the War. 

5 THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OP THE WAR 

It is Still too soon to detect the lasting effects of the War upon 
the evolution of the nation; all that is possible is to indicate its 
immediate effects, without knowing whether these may not be 
transitory. Painful as this crisis has been for contemporary genera- 
tions, it does not seem to have changed the trend of the nation’s 
evolution, but merely to have hastened it. 

The shrinkage in population (amounting to nearly two million 
between the censuses of 1911 and igai) has not been entirely 
compensated for by the return to the nation of the 1,700,000 in- 
habitants of Alsace-Lorraine recovered from the German Empire.^ 
The result has been a shortage of labour, which has led France to 
^ According to the census of 1931, it has risen to 41,800,000 again, 
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call in foreign workmen, especially for the mines. The number of 
foreigners is over a million and a half, and many of these are no 
longer from neighbouring countries, but from east European 
countries speaking Slav tongues - Poles, Russians, and Czechs - 
and are introducing a new element into the nation. The popula- 
tion has continued to decrease rapidly in the country districts 
and increase in the towns, especially in Paris and its suburbs. 

The unprecedented violence of the economic, financial, and 
monetary crisis has been obvious from the enormous figures of 
the public debt, the budget and taxation, from the depreciation 
of the franc, which has fallen to a fifth of its pre-war value, the 
entire disappearance of gold and silver currency, and the extraor- 
dinary rise in prices and wages. Never, even during the French 
Revolution, has the State made such grave inroads upon private 
property; the stabilization of the franc has reduced the value of 
all securities by four-fifths, and the succession duty takes away 
a considerable proportion of inherited fortunes. 

This crisis has revolutionized private fortunes and social status; 
it has impoverished those who used to live upon an income from 
stocks and shares, pensions, or official salaries; it has enriched 
those who had something to sell, especially tradespeople and far- 
mers. The peasants have profited by it to pay their debts and clear 
ofif the mortgages on their property or else to buy lands that they 
previously rented. Thus they have become more independent, 
and their children have no longer had the same need to go into 
service. I'he bourgeois families, which were accustomed to find 
country maidservants easily now complain that ‘servants are no 
longer to be found’. The peasants, having grown more comfort- 
able, have improved their material conditions of life; their mode of 
existence has approximated more closely to that of townspeople. 

The enormous difference between the life of the bourgeois and 
that of manual labourers has become less sharply defined; the 
conditions of life have become equalized, and society has grown 
more sincerely democratic; it has been said that France is ‘be- 
coming Americanized’. Yet the French peasants have not lost 
their habits of saving; their accumulated savings have rapidly 
succeeded in building up a surplus of capital in France again. 

The emancipation of women has been stimulated by the im- 
portant part they played during the war in industrial establish- 
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ments, agricultural work, and military liosjntals. They have 
entered more and more into professions that bring them economic 
independence. The change has been marked by a difference in 
feminine costume that is opposed to all tradition the fashion for 
short dresses and short hair. 

The political system of the Republic has weathered without 
difficulty the crisis which has swept away the three Empires of 
Europe; nor has its pracdcal working been changed, though the 
war restored to unity with France the population of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which had ceased to talk French and still preserved 
institutions of Imperial Germany which arc incompatible with the 
political system of France. 

The balance of parties in the Chamber luis been upset by the 
tactics of the new Communist party, connected with the Third 
International, which, taking its orders from Moscow, is carrying 
on a struggle against the parties of the left. In i9«B this had the 
result of increasing the number of deputies of the right; but the 
increase in the number of voles cast for candidates of the left shows 
that political evolution is still tending in tlic same direction. 
The disintegration into small groups has rcac;hed such a pitch 
that twelve groups have been formed, only thrtjo of' which have 
more than a hundred members, while the group on die extreme 
right bears the label of Union ripublicaine dhmcratiqiw (Democratic 
Republican Union), which is more advanced than the old group 
of fhe extreme left in 1876. The official programmes of the parties 
have become increasingly similar. 

The crisis has brought into the forefront of political life two 
questions - those of finance and foreign policy - which were of 
small concern to the electors before the war. Wliat mainly con- 
cerns them to-day is the avoidance of a financial crisis and, still 
more, of a recurrence of war. This is why they are interested in 
the League of Nations, which they regard as a means of main- 
taining peace. 
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The land which for ten centuries past has borne the name of 
France is inhabited by a number of peoples of very different 
originj whose very names are unknown to us, but which for many 
tliousancls of years had possessed all the elements of a rudimentary 
civilization -- the cultivation of cereal crops, domestic animals, 
and the technical arts necessary to life. These peoples, organized 
in permanent groups under the authority of leaders, had a rudi- 
mentary religion, the fundamental beliefs of which still linger on 
obscurely into the present day. This agricultural and sedentary 
population was reduced to subjection by three warlike peoples 
in turn, coming from without. 

The Gauls, who came from the north-east long before our era, 
left as their legacy to this land its most ancient territorial divisions, 
in which originated the dioceses of later days, and its most 
ancient centres of population, which developed into the cities; 
it is probable, too, that they also left behind them the system of 
great (istates belonging to a privileged aristocracy. 

The Roman conquest, coming from the south, brought with it, 
in addition to a regime of peace, unity of government within a 
vast Empire, a common tongue, the technical processes of the 
crafts, and knowledge, ideas, and legal practices which had 
accumulated for thousands of centuries past in the civilizations 
of all tlie peoples dwelling round the shores of the Mediterranean 
and were now reduced to the mediocre level of the Roman mind. 
The Empire in its decline imposed upon it a religion of Oriental 
origin, ascetic and doctrinal, foreign to its habits, and organized, 
like the Empire, on an aristocratic and absolutist system. 

The Germanic peoples, which entered from the north-east, 
destroyed the political and social system imposed by Rome, and 
plunged the land into a state of barbarous confusion that lasted 
for seven centuries, for they allowed the conditions necessary to 
the ancient civilization to fall into ruin. The clergy, attached to 
the Roman tradition, preserved little of it save verbal forms. But 
these invaders and the bands that afterwards arrived by sea 
from the lands of the Scandinavian north, introduced into the 
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almost deserted regions to the north of the Seine the elements of 
a new population. This process of renovation did not affect the 
lands to the south of the Loire, known at that time as Aquitaine 
and Provence. 

Under all these forms of rule, as in all peoples of antiquity, 
cohesion between individuals was obtained by the compulsion 
exerted over the weak by the strong - that exerted by the warriors 
over the tillers of the soil, that exerted by the sovereign over his 
subjects, that exerted by the husband over the wife and by the 
father over the children, that exerted by the master over the 
servant, and by the clergy over their Hocks. I'his compulsion, 
prolonged for centuries on end, became consolidated into customs, 
which came at last to be accepted as a law of nature. Continuity 
between generations was secured by the hereditary character of 
the authorities and classes of society. 

The most ancient original indigenous culture grew up during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the region whose population 
had been renewed by the Frankish and Norman invasions. It 
was formed by personal bonds, consolidated by custom and here- 
ditary social conditions. It found expression in original creations 
to which there had been nothing analagous in the antique world - 
feudalism, courtly manners and gallantry, the bourg(!oisic, com- 
munes, guilds, fairs, Gothic architecture and sculpture, the 
chansons de geste and romances of adventure, the fabliaux^ the 
university, colleges and examinations. It was completed by the 
crusades and the adaptation of Christianity to the native religious 
sentiment. The monarchy, which was still very weak, had no 
share in this. 

Such was the origin of French civilization, which has been 
carried on down to our day by a continuous tradition. It differs 
fundamentally from all the civilizations of the Mediterranean and 
has nothing Latin about it but the Latin vocabulary and survivals 
preserved by the clergy. Its formation took place in a limited 
region round Paris, which was to remain in future the centre of 
the whole organization of France. But the greater part of France 
was a mere addition to this, which, as it became annexed to 
the original French region, adopted most of its civilization and 
accepted its language as the common speech, while preserving its 
own local dialects and special customs. 
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It was at this time that the classes of secular society were formed : 
the nobility, made up of warriors owning large domains; the 
bourgeoisie of the towns, made up of tradci's and craftsmen; and 
the villeins, or peasants, who tilled the soil. 

The clergy, which owned great domains and, from the ninth 
century onward, possessed an authority over believers that was 
backed by force, though, in point of fact, it lived apart from secular 
society, was disturbal before the end of the twelfth century by the 
native lujrcsy of the Waldcnses (Vaudois) and the Oriental 
heresy of the Albigoiiscs. It crushed them by crusades and the 
Inquisition and began to consolidate its influence over the laity 
by means of' Uuj new preaching and mendicant orders established 
in the towns. 

The bourgeois, who by the thirteenth century were beginning 
to amass wealth, adopted the new methods of trade and credit 
introduced into Franco by the Italians, such as bills of exchange, 
banks, and disc.f)unt operations. 

To the assemblage of various peoples which were to give rise 
to the French nation the invaders from the north, the Franks and 
Normans (that is, Flemings and Danes), brought energy, activity, 
and a spirit of enterprise and discipline which were to provide the 
nation with its political and social framework; from them, too, 
came the French aptitude for the plastic arts, poetry, and music; 
it was in the region where they had settled that the first French 
civilization took shape and that most French writers and artists 
were af'tcrwards to appear. 

The anciently established sedentary populations in the centre, 
the west, and the mountains, which were to form the large majority 
of tlie nation, seem to have brought as their contribution liveliness 
of intelligence, readiness of speech, manual dexterity, a natural 
elegance of manners and language, and an individualistic senti- 
ment carried to tlic point of anarchy. Their women contributed 
to the life of France an exceptional faculty of exerting influence 
over men possessed ncitlier by the women of the north nor by 
those of the Mediterranean lands. 

It is not easy to distinguish the contribution of these peoples from 
that of the equally sedentary and agricultural peoples of the south: 
the Gascons and Catalans and the peoples of Languedoc and 
Provence. Although their type of sensibility differs markedly from 
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that of the people of the west and centre, their liveliness of wit, 
ready eloquence, and elegance arc combined with a subtle faculty 
of psychological observation, tinged with scepticism, which, as 
early as the end of the Middle Ages, gave them a special aptitude 
for administration. 

From the thirteenth century onwai’d, political unity was 
achieved by the union under a single prince, the king of France, 
not only of almost all the provinces of the kingdom, but of foreign 
lands lying outside it, beyond the Rhone, Saone, and Meuse, 
almost all of which, from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, 
spoke French. All the lands that entered into the immediate 
domain of the king, whatever their origin, went to make up the 
territory of France as it was in the eighteenth century. 

Political unity became consolidated during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries by the creation of new forces at the king’s 
disposal: the royal standing army, permanent royal taxation, the 
State assemblies summoned by the king, the king’s courts of law, 
and the royal ordinances. But, though the king’s power knew no 
further limits, it was still a personal sway; its real power depended 
upon the personal character of the prince and grew weaker so 
soon as he became incapable of command. 

Among the mass of the ‘burgesses’, in the original sense of' the 
word, there took shape during the fiftccntli century a privileged 
class which alone preserves in France the name of the ‘bourgeoisie’, 
made up of those professions that do not require manual labour. 
This bourgeoisie of a thoroughly French character amassed wealth 
through trade; it rose in social consideration through exercising 
the municipal authority, and still more through entering the pro- 
fession of legal officials in the service of the king, or auxiliaries 
in the royal system of justice, as advocates, procurators, and clerks. 
It formed a new class intermediate between the nobility and the 
humbler classes of the towns and consisting of shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, and subordinate employees,, and it came to have a growing 
share in the control of public affairs. 

During the sixteenth century two intellectual movements of 
foreign origin spread through France. The Renaissance, of Italian 
origin, introduced into the arts a habit of imitating Italy wMch 
distorted the native tradition and created erudite arts accessible 
to an aristocracy alone and foreign to the mass of the nation. 
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The Reformation, coining from Germany, responded to the 
practical preoccupation with eternal salvation which touched aU 
Christians personally. It assumed a French form in Calvinism, 
which was organized outside France in a French-speaking place, 
at Geneva. It presented itself in the guise of a national revolt 
against the authority of Rome and tlie use of Latin; but, by no 
longer taking the sacred rites as the basis of religion, and seeking 
tliis in a doctrine drawn from revelation instead, it shocked 
traditional sentiment. The dogma that it formulated was adopted 
later by all the Protestant Churches except those of Germany and 
Scandinavia. But in France Calvinism was checked by political 
vicis.sitiides and thrown back into the southern regions at a distance 
from Paris. 

The entry of the Reformation into France had as its immediate 
effects forty years of civil war and the reform of the Church by the 
Council of Trent, which founded the ‘Roman Catholic’ religion, 
based upon the absolute maintenance of tradition. The Church, 
thus reformed, restored discipline among the clergy and secured 
its authority over the laity by organizing fresh means of action in 
the shape of the education of children and the frequent practice 
of devotion. 

The comi)ctition between the two Churches, the Calvinist and 
the Catholic, prompted them to give religious instruction to be- 
lievers, which caused an interest in theology to permeate the mass 
of the nation for the first time. The revival of Catholicism brought 
about under the direction of the Jesuits in high society and among 
the women during the first half of the seventeenth century strength- 
ened the influence of the southern lands, and especially of Italy. 
The resistance offered by French tradition took lie form of Calli- 
canism, which sought to maintain the customs peculiar to France 
by asserting the power of the king. 

The monarchy, paralysed by the Wars of Religion and the new 
power of the court aristocracy, known as Us grands, re-established 
its absolute authority through the action of two ‘principal minis- 
ters’, Richelieu and Mazarin. The personal government of the 
king was how transformed into an impersonal government, 
directed' by a few ministers and served by new agents, the inten- 
dants, who were sent into the provinces. 

At the same time the sale of offices, officially established since 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century, lecl the king to sell his 
authority piecemeal to his subjects. The bourgeois, who alone 
possessed the means of amassing wealth, purchased of the king 
the offices which turned them into nobles. The ennobled bour- 
geois formed a new ‘nobility of the robe’, which gradually became 
fused with the ‘nobility of the sword’, in such a way as to transform 
the whole character of the French nobility. Henceforward French 
society assumed its definitive shape as a ladder with many rungs, 
close pnn ii gh together to allow a man to pass easily from one to 
another; and this facility has remained a characteristic feature 
of French life. 

It was during the first half of the seventeenth century, too, that 
the French language became fixed, the French art of conversation 
took shape, and French classical literature created. Hence- 
forth intellectual life became centralized in Paris. 

From this time onwards, in spite of very great individual di- 
versities, the essential features of the average Frenchman’s charac- 
ter are plainly apparent - a peasant, artisan, and bourgeois type 
of character, prudent, distrus&il, and economical, greatly inclined 
to vanity, very sociable, though not very hospitable, endowed with 
a swift, clear, and precise intelligence, prone to mockery rather 
than to entliusiasm, ready of speech and fond ol' talking, skilled in 
psychological observation, more circunospcct and calculating than 
its easy flow of words and frequent gestures would lead foreigners 
to suppose, inured by a very long tradition to a regular life, greatly 
attached to its everyday habits, and better suited to individual 
work than to collective enterprises. This French type, which is, 
indeed, very different from the idea formed of it by foreigners, 
has shown itself capable of making good soldiers when forced to do 
so, but has no taste for war. France has never been a country in 
wliich volunteers have been recruited, and the warlike element 
has always been of foreign origin. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the absolute monarchy, 
working by means of arbitrary and secret methods of governnxent, 
combined with a survival of the pre-eminence of the nobility, 
which was burdened by Louis XIV with a court ceremonial op- 
posed to French tradition, had given its definitive shape to what 
was afterwards to be, known as the ancien rigimei an incongruous 
combination of practices dating from various periods and having 
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their origin in various attitudes of mind, which had accumulated 
without any pains having been taken to adapt them to one another. 
The Government, to all appearance all-powerful and centralized, 
was in practice weakened by the abnormal independence of the 
oflicc-holders, who had come to form a local aristocracy and were 
unwilling to serve the central power. 

In the eighteenth century the old order was undermined by a 
revolution in the fundamental ideas concerning the destiny of man. 
These new ideas, imported from England in the form of ‘natural 
religion’, and whose action was, moreover, increased by progress 
in scientific observation, were propagated by the philosophes, who 
were disciples of the English, by the aid of the salons and the 
women of the governing classes of society. They first shook the 
power of the clergy, after which they inspired a desire for a political 
‘revolution’ against the abuses of the old order; religious and 
moral revolution prepared the way for political revolution. 

The conflict between the Government and the privileged classes 
over taxation led to the meeting of the States-General which 
rendered the Revolution possible. It took place in 1789 through 
a revolt of the bourgeoisie, aided by the people of Paris and the 
peasants, who were exasperated by the ‘feudal dues’. It trans- 
formed the absolute monarchy into a monarchy limited by a 
Constitution, which divided the power between the king and an 
Assembly of representatives elected by the nation, on the combined 
model of England and the United States, and it transferred the 
internal government of the country de facto to the bourgeoisie. 
The unity of the French nation was now completed by the 
voluntary adhesion of the population of all parts of France to the 
new regime, under the American form of ‘federation’. 

The bourgeoisie, now in possession of power, abolished all local 
diversities and organized the whole of France in a uniform plan 
by creating the ordered system of territorial divisions under which 
it still lives to-day. The old order was replaced by a system of 
elective autonomy with a federalist tendency, which extended even 
to the clergy, in spite of tlie explicit opposition of the pope. 

The resistance of the privileged aristocrats and refractory clergy 
to this revolution, which was still monarchical, involved the king 
in an acute conflict, which ended in war and invasion. A second 
revolution, carried on in 1792 by the people of Paris, swept away 
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the monarchy, established the Republic, and prepared the way 
for the domination of the small group of representatives of Paris. 
In 1793 a fresh insurrection, supported by the people of Paris, 
substituted for the autonomous regime, which was held to be too 
weak, a provisional centralized system ~ ‘revolutionary govern- 
ment’ operating by means of ‘the Terror’. 

The success of the French armies, recruited by compulsory 
military service and led by young generals of popular origin, 
caused the army to play a decisive part in the struggles for the 
possession of power. The republicans in office, threatened with 
a royalist restoration, kept themselves in power by means of 
military coups d'itat. They next consolidated their position under 
the sway of General Bonaparte by a partial restoration of the old 
institutions, and founded a genuinely centralized system of ad- 
ministration by making the officials really dependent upon the 
central government. Napoleon’s hereditary Empire, based upon 
military victory, collapsed as the result of military defeat, 

The restoration of the royal dynasty of the Bourbons in 1814 
restored nothing but symbols and maintained the whole social 
system that was the outcome of the Revolution, together with the 
whole of the centralized organization. After a brief struggle tvith 
the nobility and clergy the bourgeoisie, which remained in posses- 
sion of public office, assumed political power, which it has retained 
ever since, and was left as the predominant class; its mode of life 
became the model for all other classes. 

Universal suffrage, unexpectedly established in 1848, did not 
deprive the bourgeoisie of power, though it restored to the clergy, 
in the form of influence over the peasants, some of the authoritj^ 
which the Revolution had caused it to lose. But for the first time 
it gave a share in political life to the mass of the nation, whose 
feelings were henceforth able to exert an influence on the trend 
of public affairs, and at times a decisive one. 

After four abortive experiments, three revolutions carried out 
in Paris, and a military coup d^dtat, a lasting political system was 
established in 1875 tinder the novel form of a Republic at once 
parliamentary and democratic, to which the whole nation finally 
rallied in the course of half a century. Unlike its parliamentary 
model in England, it works by means of majorities obtained by 
a coalition of several groups. 
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At the same time the material revolution resulting from technical 
progress in industry and the means of transport has produced an 
unprecedented abundance of things of use to life. The bourgeoisie 
profited by this first and increased in number and wealth; next 
the mass of the manual workers found in it the means of ameliora- 
ting their conditions of life, both material and intellectual, to such 
an extent that these have come to approximate more and more 
to those of the bourgeois. The crisis caused by the Great War has 
merely hastened this process of evolution without changing its 
direction. 

The increasingly rapid evolution of both political and economic 
life has completed the upheaval in the traditional conditions of 
existence of die French nation. The religious and political revolu- 
tion that began in the eighteenth century and culminated in the 
democratic and secular Republic has destroyed both the old 
absolute authority of the king and clergy and ^ forms of heredi- 
tary aristocracy. The revolution in the means of production and 
transport, by producing a prodigious abundance of resources and 
goods, has brought about an entire transformation in the material 
life of the people. These two revolutions have worked towards the 
same results. 

The personal and tyrannical force exerted all down the ages by 
those invested with any power has been gradually abolished; those 
occupying subordinate positions of any sort have been emanci- 
pated. The cohesion of society is now maintained by the imper- 
sonal and legal powers of compulsion exercised by Ae agents of 
the State alone. The power of the State has changed its field of 
operation; it disposes of infinitely greater resources both in money 
and in men, but it has ceased to exert a heavy pressure upon the 
intelligence and private conduct of its subjects. 

The enormous effort formerly required for producing the things 
indispensable to everyday life condenmed dmost the whole of 
the population to be absorbed in the manual labour of the peasant 
and artisan, which barely sufficed to support a very small minority 
of privileged persons, who alone were permitted to control society 
and enjoy the benefits of civilization. The revolution in technical 
processes, by placing mechanical and chemical forces at the service 
of mankind, provided the means of enabling the manual workers 
to share in these benefits, and to enjoy their share of leisure and 
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the intellectual activities of civilized existence; wliile the political 
revolution gave it a share in the control of the public life of the 
country. 

Under the influence of the same causes, offensive inequalities 
in legal status were expressly abolished, while the painful discre- 
pancies in the conditions of practical life grew slighter as the 
bourgeois mode of existence spread to the rest of the nation. 
Pitiless severity towards the weak and cruelty to condemned 
criminals were mitigated by the influence of the sentiments of 
pity and humanity, in combination with broader ideas and gentler 
manners. 

To this extent the three portions of the moK-o of the French 
Revolution ~ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality - have been in 
process of realization. The slow, monotonous, hard, sedentary, 
narrow life of the French has been becoming more rapid, varied, 
and pleasant, fuller of movement and open to wider horizons. 

This progress in every sphere started in the towns; it has spread 
to the inhabitants of the country in so far as they have adopted 
the innovations of urban life. It is from tlic country tliat the 
peasants have constantly come in to fill tlic gaps left by the 
dying-out of families in the towns. But since, by decreasing the 
rural population and increasing that of tire towns, the industrial 
revolution has upset the traditional proportion between town and 
country, the traditional balance of French life has been destroyed; 
the population of the country districts has ceased to form the 
majority of the nation. The future alone will show what ways 
the French nation will find for adapting itself to conditions of life 
contrary to all its traditions. 
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Helv6tiu8, Mme, 276 
Henry II, King, 203, 204, 205, 2x1, 213, 
2x4 

Henry III, King, 203, 222, 223, 237 
Henry IV, King, 203, 205, 2x5, 222, 
224, 23at »34> a37» »39> 

Henry V, King, 33s 
Heresy, 151, 155, 156, 195, zix, 2x4, 
222, 223, 237, 24X, 393 


Hohenzollems, 107 
Holy Alliance, 333 
Holy League, 223, 237 
Holy Sacrament, Company of the, 241 
Horace, 40 
Hugh Capet, 90, 92 
Huguenots, 215, 220, 222, 233 
Hundred Days, the, 318 
Hundred Years’ War, x66, 169, 171, 
180 

Huns, 83 

Hunting, 115, 183, 287 

Ibebians, 25, 27, 33 
Icarians, 339 

Imperial University, 312, 331, 336, 348 
Impdts, 172-173 
Independents, 327 
Index Librorum Prohzbitontm, 2x8 
Industry: under Louis XIV, 249; 
under Louis XV, 269; under Louis 
XVI, 279; after the Restoration, 321, 
223; under Louis-Philippe, 337; after 
1848, 354; after 1870, 365#, 386 
Ingres, 326 

Innocent III, Pope, 153 
Inquisition, 158 

Institution chrltienne (Calvin), 197 
Intendants, 252-3, 259, 263, z8o, 288 
Interdict, 153 

International: Second, 385; Third, 390 
International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, 385 

Irene, Empress, 70 
Ivo of Chartres, 141 

Jacobin Club, 285, 296, 300 
James II, King of England, 259 
Jansenism, 238, 257, 264 
Jena, battle of, 3x3 
Jerome, St, 39 

Jesuits, 2x6, 219, 238, 256, 264, 267, 
272, 276, 3x2, 348, 376 
Jews, 370, 383, 385; expelled from royal 
domain, 146; expelled from kingdom, 
X71 

Joan of Arc, 167 

Judicial system: under Frankish king^, 
57; under Capetians, 93, xis, 123; in 
towns, lAo; changes in, 174-176, 205- 
207; under Louis XIV, 252-253; of 
Revolutionary regime, 290-29 1; under 
the Consulate, 309 
July monarchy, 335-337 
Justinian, 160, 176 

Kingship: among the Franks, 54; weak- 
ening of power of, 60-66, 67, 80, 81, 
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Kingship - continued. 

83, 89; under the Capetians, 92-93; 
to end of twelfth century, 104, 106; 
growth in power of, 174, 203, 231; 
re-establishment of power of, 231- 
232; becomes impersonal, 237 
Knighthood, 126, 128; and see Chivalry 
Knights Templars, Order of, 171 

Labour Movement, 357 
Lafayette, 287 
Laff^mas, 225 
La Fontaine, 149, 246 
Lamartine, 285 
Lambert, Mme de, 276 
Lambin, 191 

Language: change in, under Rome, 38; 
Celtic words in, 38; Latin words in, 
39, 185; Greek words in, 39, 44, 45; of 
the Franks, 58, 78; becomes Romance, 
78; differences from Latin, 102; of 
the south (Languedoc), 105; French 
replaces Latin in judicial system, 207; 
of Calvinist Church, 213; of Catholic 
litur^, 217; change in, 243; French, 
as diplomatic language of Europe, 
256; since 1870, 278 
Languedoc, 27, 54, loi, 103, 105, 
107, 130, 136, 171, 174, 205, 269, 

, 283.393 

Laon, 137 

La Rochefoucauld, 246, 247 
Lateran Council, 157 
La Valette family, 234 
Lavisse, 249 

Law: Roman, 41, 59, 175, 191; Civil 
Code, 41, 175, 309; of the Franks, 
57; ancient customs as foundation of, 
99, 17s; canon, 150, 151, 160; Salic, 
166; clmges in royal courts of, 174- 
175: change in nature of, 175-176 
Law, John, 263 
Lazarists, 239 
L^gue of Nations, 390 
League of the Public Weal, 167 
Learning, revival of: under Charle- 
magne, 76; in twelfth century, 
Ledru-RoUin, 341, 344 
l^efebvre, 196, 21 1 

Left, movement towards, since 1870, 

383 

Legion of Honour, 311. 316 
legislative Assembly, 293, 293, 296, 
, 347 

Le^timists, 33$, 336; 344, 345, 347, 349 
Leibnitz, 272 
Lemovices, 28 
Leroux, Pierre, 338 


Lctellier, 248, 250 
Lettres de cachet, 264, 279 
Liberals, 327, 328, 352 
Liberty of conscience lEirst granted, 215 , 
221 

Ligurians, 25, 33 
Lille, 17, 319 
Limousin, 28, 104, X30 
Lingoncs, 28 
Lionne, 248 

Literature: Latin, under Charlemagne, 
76; of twelfth century, 102; of towns 
(thirteenth century), 140; of hfteenth 
century, 185, 188; Renaissance, 189, 
191; of sixteenth-seventeenth cen- 
turies, 244, 245; of ‘sensibility,* 261; 
of the First Empire, 312; niid-nine- 
teenth-century, 359; since 1870, 379 
Livy, 191 
Locke, 276 
Logic (Aristotle), 160 
Lombards, 50 

Ijorraine, 15, 83, io6, 202, 255, 265, 
320, 332, 361, 388 
Lorraine, Cardinal dc, 215 
Lothair, 77 
Loudun, 241 
Louis I, King, 77 
Louis II, King, 77 
Louis VI I, King, 107 
Louis IX, King (Saint), 108, 127 
Xx)uis X, King, 166 

L-ouisXI, King, 165, 167, 169, 173, 208 
LouLs XII, King. 208 
Louis XIIl, King, 232, 235, 242 
Louis XIV, King, 235, 237. 246#, 
262, 26s, 271, 396 
Louis XV, King, 262-265 
Louis XVI, King, 157, 279, 285, 2B6, 
293, 294, 298, 316, 317 
Louis XVIII, King, 316, 317, 327, 328, 
329» 33L 333 

Louis-le-Grand, College de, 3x2 

Louis Napoleon, see Napoleon HI 

Louis-PhiUppe, King, 334, 336, 337, 

, 34L 344 

Louviers, 2j.x 

Louvois, 240, 250 

Louvre 253 

Loyola, Ignatius of, 216 
Lugudunensis, 36 
Lutetia, 28, 43 
Luther, XQSjf. 

Luxeuil, 65 
Luynes, de, 233 
Lyonnais, 167 

Lyons, xy, 28, 36, 45, 157, 167, 187, 
22s, 269, 319 
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Mac MAHON, 36a, 363, 380 
Madeleine, La, z% 

Maine, 269 

Maine, Duchesse du, 276 
Maistre, de, brothers, 312 
Malesherbes, 276 
Malherbe, 244, 246, 247 
Manichteism, 156 

Manners: courtly, 101, 104, I29“i33, 
183; Italian, introduced, 203; changes 
in, at end of sixteenth century, 241- 
43; changes in, since 1870, 372-375 
Manufactories, royal, 250 
Manufacture: increase in (sbrteenth 
century), 225; encouraged by Colbert, 
249; and see Industry 
Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, 21 1 
Marguerite of Valois, 222 
Mariana, 237 

Marie, Countess of Champagne, 13 1 
Marie-Antoinette, 294, 295 
Marie de’ Medici, 232, 241 
Marignano, battle of, 202 
Marot, 19a, 2X1 
Marseillaise, 295 

Marseilles, 15, 17, 28, 136, 139, 225, 
^ 29S 

Martin, St., 48 
Martinians, 197 
Marx, Karl, 340 
Mary Stuart, 2x4 
Mas-d’Assil, 21 
Maupeou, 267 

Ma^arin, Cardinal, 234, 235, 236, 237, 
246, 247, 248, aS5» 395 
Measures, metric system of, 301, 315 
Mcaux, 196 

Medici, Catliarine de‘, see Catharine de’ 
Medici 

Medici, Marie de’, see Marie de’ Medici 
Mendicants, 158, and see Franciscans 
Merovingiana, 55, 56, 60, 68, 71, 76 77, 
89, 

Mersen, Treaty of, 91 
Metz, 68, 139, 202, 354, 360, 361 
Michelet, 28^ 

Military tactics, changes in, 170 
Missi dominici, 75 
Moderates, 34s, 347, 384 
Moli6re, 149, 241, 246, 247 
Money; under Rome, 39, 43; under 
Frankish kings, 59; under Charle- 
79; value of, diminished, 224 
Money-changing, X46 
Monks, 46, 64, 95, 96, 136, X5X, 154, 
158, 102, 2x0, 2x6 
Montaigne, 188, 192 
Montauban, 233 


Montesquieu, 274, 279 
Monthl6ry, 93 
Montmartre, 361 
Montmorency, 124 
Montmorency, Constable de, 215 
Montmorency family, 234 
Montpellier, 138, 233 
Morat, battle of, 170 
Mountain, the, 296, 299, 301; of 1848 
Revolution, 347, 348 
Music, 1 55, 189, 193, 326 
Mystery-plays, ISS» 245 

Nantes, 17, 28, 82, 319 
Nantes, Edict of, 224, 233; revocation 
of, 258 

Napoleon I, 19, 304, 306, 309, 310, 312, 
^ 3i4»3i5. 318, 332, 346 
Napoleon III, 347-349. 35 L 352. 354» 
380 

Napoleonic Wars, 312-3 14 
National Assembly, 286^288, zgoff; of 
1848, 343-346, Republic, 360, 362-3 
Navarre, 18, 222, 232 
Navy, 248, 250 
Necker, 281, 285, 288 
Neustria, 60, 67 
Nevrspapers, 329-330, 378 
Nice, 297, 35 1 
Nicopolis, battle of, 170 
Nimeguen, Congress of, 256 
Nimeguen, Peace of, 256 
NSmes, 41, 136, 138, 233 
Nobility, 80, 102, 121-133; change in 
character of, 182-4, 228; of sword and 
of robe, 226-228, 268; effect of Louis 
XrV’s reign on, 267; in assembly of 
States-General (1789), 283, 284; 

restoration of, after die Revolution, 
311; under the Restoration, 319; at 
the Revolution of 1830, 334; under 
Napoleon III, 350; under die Re- 
public, 358; since 1870, 369, 382 
Nominalists, x6o 
Norbert, St., 150 
Nord, department of, 256, 332 
Normandy, 28, 34, 82, 102, 103, 105, 

114, 125, 174. 205. 269, 319. 332 

Normans, 82, 89, 392 
Norsemen, 34, 8x, 82 

Odo,^ Count of Paris, 89 
Ofl&cials, new classes of, 174, 205 
Orange, 35, 41 
Oratorians, 2x6, 239 
Ordeal, 58, 79, 176 

Orleanists, 343. 344. 345. 347, 349, 35 L 

353, 362 
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Orleans, 92 

Orleans, Duchess of, 261, 263 
Orleans, house of, 334 
Orleans, Philip, Duke of, 262 
Otto VI, Emperor, 107 

Painting, 189, 271, 326 
Palais de Justice, 108 
Palais-Royal, 253 

Paris, 28, 92, 102, 1 19, i 4 i> 207 > 
220, 236, 239; variety in population of, 
17; attacked by Normans, 89 ; guild 
system in, 142, 182; population of 
(fourteenth century), 179; speech of, 
as standard, 245; innovations con- 
centrated in, 246; residence of royal 
family, 253; ‘road of the Revolt’ 
round, 265; centre of intellectual 
life, 276; in the Revolution, 285, 
286, 287, 289, 295, 296, 299.. 304? 30 S» 
398; under the Restoration, 315, 
316, 319, 320; in the Revolution of 
1830, 342; in the Revolution of 1848, 
342, 345; as strength of republicans, 
347, 361; at overthrow of Second 
Empire, after i860, 354; Bourse, 356; 
siege of, 360, 361; under Commune, 
361; since 1900, 386, 388 
Paris, Congress of, 351 
Paris, University of, 161-163, 175, 272 
Parishes, formation of, 62 
Parisii, 28, 43 

Parlement; io8, 174, 205, 223, 224, 
227, 236, 238, 248, 254, 276; conflicts 
of Louis XV with, 265 
Parnasse, the, 359 

Parties: new, in 1848, since 

i87S»3Si#. ^ 

Pascal, 236, 238, 246, 247 
Pas-de-Calais: coal of, 15 
Passion, Confrdrie de la, 245 
Paul, St., 197, 238 
Pavia, battle of, 202 
Pax Romana, 37, 59 
Peasants, 102, 109-120; records con- 
cerning 109; feudal condition of, 122; 
during the Hundred Years’ War, 
169; in fourteenth-fifteenth cen- 
turies, x8i; suffer from taxation, 226; 
recruited for army, 259; under Louis 
XIV, 267; in the Revolution, 286-287, 
30s; after the Restoration, 321, 
323-4; after 1848, 357; after 1870, 
374 > 389 

Peers, Chamber of, 335, 353; under 
Constitution of 1875, 379 
Pepin, 68, 69 
Petrarch, 185 


Philip I, King, 90 

Philip n, Augustus, King, 10 1 107, 127 
Philip JI, King of Spain, 223 
Philip IV, King (the Fair), 107, 154, 165, 
170 

Philip V, King 166 
Philip VI, King, 171 
Philosophes, 274, 276, 279, 281, 397 
Physiocrats, 275 

Picardy, 102, 137, 197, 232, 234, 235, 
269 

Pictones, 28 

Piedmont, 157 

Plague, 1 19, 148, 166, i8o 

Plantagencts, 107 

Plato, 159 

Pldiade, 192 

Pliny the Elder, 26 

Poetry, French: differences from Latin, 
102; of troubadour.s, 130, 13 1; of 
Romanticism (nineteenth century), 
326; and see Breton cycle, Chansons 
de geste 

Poissy, Colloquy of, 215 
Poitiers, 68, 105; battle of, i66, 170 
Poitou, 28, 104, 105, 222, a6B 
Polignac, 31 

Political innovations (fourteenth-fif- 
teenth centuries), i6sj7; established 
under Louis XIV, 247 
Political system; under Louis XVI 11 , 
326-333; since 1875, 379-387» 39«> 
Polyptupe of Saint-German-des-Prda, 
109 

Pompadour, Marquise do, 264 
Pomponne, 248 

Pope, theory of absolute power of, 153- 

154 

Population: thirteenth century, 119; 
fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, 179- 
80; sixteenth century, 203; under 
I^uis XVI, 267; under the second 
Restoration, 318; after 1870, 364-5; 
since 1918, 3B8 
Port-Royal, 238 
Posidonius, a6 
Pothinus, 45 
Poussin, 247 
Pragmatic Sanction, 179 
Premonstrutensian Order, 150, 239 
Press laws, 330 
Printing, 187, 225 
Procope, Caf6, 276 
Proven?^, 102, 130 

Proven9e, 27, 35, 39, 50, xo6, 130, 136, 
168, X 74 » 39a. 393 . 

Public Safety, Committee of, 300 
Punishment, 1x5, 134, 375 
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Puy-dl-D6me, 31 
Pyrenees) Treaty of the, 236 

Qxjaiosrs, aoi 

Rabelais, X49, 188, 192 
Racine, 246, 247 
Radicals, 384 

Rambouillet, Hdtel de, 244 
Rambouillet, Marquise de, 244 
Reading, 378 
Realists, 160 

Reform, attempts at (eighteenth cen- 
mry), 27Sff. 

Reformation, the, iqx, 194-198, 2x0, 
all, 39 S; <ond see Calvinism 
Reims, 28 

Religion, Wars of, 2x9-221, 224, 233, 
395 

Renaissance, i 88 j 5 ^, axi, 245-246, 260, 
394; literary 191#. 

Ren6, Count of Provence, X83 
Restoration, the: first, 3x5-317; second, 

„ 318 

Revenue, innovations in raising, 207, 
atui see Taxation 
Revolution, American, 281 
Revolution, English, 236; of 1688, 259 
Revolution, French, 262, 27s, 279, 
zZoff) Republic proclaimed, 296; 
social changes during, 305-6; sur- 
vivals of, under the Restoration, 316, 
3x7 

Revolution of 1830, 333-35, 34^ 
Revolution of 1848, 359 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 298 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 233, 234-236, 239, 
244, 346, 256, 297 , 303, 329, 395 
Ricomer, 51 

Rights of Man, declarations of, 236, 289 
Robert, Count of the Marches, 89 
Robespierre, 301, 303 
Rochelle, La, 225, 233 
Rohan, Princes, 233 
Roman Catholic Church, 219, 220, 238, 
39S; restoration of, after the Revolu- 
tion, 3x0 

Romances of chivalry, 102, 103, 243 

Romanticism, 277, 3*6, 359 

Ronsard, 192 

Roturim, 228-229 

Rouen, 17, *74, W5, 3*9 

Rousseau, 277, »79, 30* 

Roussillon, 18, 236 

Royal domain, 9*"93, *®S, *<^7, **S» *®3, 
203, 207 

Saint-Achbul, 21 


Saint-Germain, 245 
Saint-Germain-des-Prfe, 73, 109 
Saint-Gobain, 250 
Saint-Nicholas-du-Chardonnet, 239 
Saint-Simon, 339 
Saint-Sulpice, 239 
Sainte-Beuve, Mme de, 240 
Salic law, 166 
Salyes, 27 

Sanctuaries, 31, 44, 47, 66, 98 
Santones, 28 
Saracens, 67, 83 
Sarmates, 51 

Savoy, 51, 83, 297, 333, 351 
Saxons, 42, 50, 69 
ScaHger, 191 
Schism Great, X77 
Scholasticism, 163, 271 
Sculpture, 188, X90, 271 
Sedan, 354 
Senlis, 92 
Senones, 28 
Sens, X97 

Sensibility, fashion for, 277 
Sequani, 28 

Serfs, 74, 80, 86, 88, 114, 118, 121, 134, 
180 

Seven Years’ War, 265 
Sexby, 236 
Six Corporations, 181 
Slaves: among Gaulish tribes, 29; dur- 
ing Roman domination, 37 " 38 > 43 » 

113 

Soci^m and Socialists 300, 335, 342, 
344 357» 36X, 382, 384. 385; origins 
of, 338-340 

Society: of Late Roman Empire 44; 
of Charlemagne’s Empire, yz-js; 
class distinctions in, xoz; evolution 
of, i79-x8a; Renaissance, 192-194; 
changes in (sixteenth century) 224- 
226, 229, 241 243-245; under Louis 
XV, 267-8; during the Revolution, 
305; under the Restoration 315; after 
X848, 354, 356; after 1870, 369 
Socrates, 273 
Soissons, 138 
Solutr6, 21 
Sorbon, Robert, 162 
Sorbonne, x62, X97, 257 
Spanheim, 254 

Spanish Succession War, of the, 255 
Spinoza, 260 
Stabat Mater y xss 
Stael, Mme de, 312 
States-General, 172, 173 ) »®8, 231, 237, 
283, 397; assembly of (i 789 )> *83, 
284-285 
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Strabo, i6, 34 
Strasbourg, 139, 256, 295 
Strasbourg Oath, 78 
Suevi, so 

Suffrage, universal, 341^^ 

Tacitus, 40, 50 

TdlUf 1 14, 1 18, 139, i 73 -t 73 » *83, 226, 
228, 235) 279, 291, 306 
Taine, 276, 285 
Tapestry, 190 

Taxation: under Rome, 37, 43; under 
Frankish kings, 59; imposed by land- 
owner, 81, 93, 114, 1 16, 124; limited, 
117, X38; levied by towns, 140, 172; 
Church not subject to, 153; increase 
of, 170, 181; on sales, 171, 233; of 
clergy, 171; under Richelieu, 223; 
under Mazarin, 236; under Louis 
XIV, 249, 259; under Louis XV, 265, 
267; under Louis XVI, 279, 281, 282; 
during the Revolution, 291, 300, 305, 
306; under the Consulate, 308; under 
the^Jlo^toration, 3x6; under the Re- 
pi4)lic,N^62; se$ Cens. Fiscal 
system, Fouage^ Imp6ts, Taille, Tithe. 
Tennis-court, Oath of the, 286 
Terror, the, 300» 394 
Teutat^, 30 ^ - 

Teutone^, SO* ' 

Theatines, 2x6 

Theodoric, 56 

Thierry, 56 

Thiers, 360, 36a 381 

Thirty Years’ War, 234-236, 250 

Thomas Aquinas, St, X63 

Thomism, 163 

Tithes 75, 279, 297, 306 

Titles of rank, 227 

Toul, 202 

Toulouse, 17, 28, 52, 83, los, 138, 174, 

Touraine, 104 
Toumai, 54 
Tournaments, 183 
Tours, 68, 360 

Towns: rise of 135; organization of 
136; internal government of, 139; 
development of, 144; life in (thir- 
teenth century), 147; government of, 
under Louis XIV, 253 
Trade, i43»i45> joint-stock, x 46; mari- 
time, X82, 22$; Levant, 203J nobility 
excluded from, 226; influence of 
Colbert upon, 249; under Louis XV, 
269; under Louis XVI, 279; after 
the Restoration 321; nineteenth- 
century, 356-357> 366, 368, 369 


Trent, Council of, 217, 218, 239, 395 
Tricolour, 318, 334, 362-3 
Triple Alliance, 38H 
Troubadours, X30 
Turenne, 235, 247, 255 
Turgot, 270, 280, 281 

Ultramontanks, 257 
Ultra-royalists, 

Universities, 104, 159-163, 184, 377 
Urban 11 , Pope, 100 
Ursulincs, 240 

Vaison, 35 

Valdcnses, t57, 158, 393 
Valdes, Pierre, X57 
Valmy, battle of, 297 
Valois, 166 
Valois family, 223 
Vandals, 50 
Vannes, 56 

Vassalage, 85-88, 90, and see Feudalism 

Vauban, 252 

Vauclusc, 35 

Vaugelas, 244 

VeilUSf 325, 374 

Vendee 299, 335 

Vendetta, 57, 265 

Verdngetorix, 36 

Verdun, 202 

Verdun, Treaty of, 77, 91 
Vcrruziino, 187 

Versailles, 253, 254, 260, 268, 284, 285, 
387,3t7» 361 
Vdzelay, X37, 138 
Victoria, Queen, 351 
Vienne, 45, 52, 53, 97 
Villa, 29, 134 

Villeins X02, 1x4, 115, 117, 181 and see 
Peasants 

Villes franches 140 
Villon, iBs 

Vincent de Paul, St, 240 
Virgil, 40 

Visigoths, SI, s», S3> S 4 
Visitandines, 240 
Volcai,28 

Voltaire, 149, 247, 264, 274, 275* a77» 
, a79i33<J 
Vvupte, 2x7 

Wagram, batllb ok, 313 
Waterloo, battle of, 318 
Watteau, 271 
Wellington, Duke of, 333 
Westphalia, Treaty of 235 
White Terror, the, 3®9 
William I (the Conqueror), xoo 
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WillSina of Orange, 259 
Witches, 241 

Woman; in court life, 130- *33; religious 
fervour of, in seventeenth century, 
239-40; influence of, 243J9^» 2^64, 
277, 322, 393; education of 32s, 326; 
changes in status of since 1870, 
37 *, 389 


Workshops, national, 345 
World War, immediate effects of, 388- 
390 

Writing, reform of, 76 
ZWINGLI, X9S 
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